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y, or, to speak more 
correctly, the half of a story, 
that has excited so much general interest 
and so many speculations as to its ulti- 
mate disclosures, that it has given rise to 
various imaginary theories on the part 
of several clever writers; and to much 
discussion among those who are not 
writers, but merely fervent admirers and 
thoughtful readers of my father’s writings. 
All these attach different meanings to the 
extraordinary number of clues my father 
has offered them to follow, and they are 
even more keen at the present day than 
they were when the book made its first 
appearance, to find their way through the 
tangled maze and arrive at the very heart 
of the mystery. Among the numerous 
books, pamphlets and articles that have 
been written upon ‘“ Edwin Drood,” there 
are some that are extremely interesting 
and well worth attention, for they contain 
many clever and possible suggestions, and 
although they do not entirely convince 
us, yet they add still more to the almost 
painful anxiety we all feel in wandering 
through the lonely precincts of Cloister- 
ham Cathedral, or along the banks of the 
river that runs through Cloisterham town 
and leads to the Weir of which we are 
told in the story. 
In following these writers to the end 
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of their subtle imaginings as to how the 
mystery might be solved, we may some- 
times be inclined to pause for an instant 
and ask ourselves whether my father did 
not perhaps intend his story to have an 
ending less complicated, although quite 
as interesting, as any that are suggested. 
We find ourselves turning to John 
Forster’s “‘ Life of Charles Dickens,” to 
help us in our perplexity ; and this is 
what we read in his chapter headed 
‘Last Book.” Mr. Forster begins by 
telling us that “Edwin Drood” was to 
be published in twelve illustrated monthly 
parts, and that it closed prematurely with 
the sixth number, which was itself under- 
written by two pages ; therefore my father 
had exactly six numbers and two pages 
to write, when he left his little Chalet in 
the shrubbery of Gad’s Hill Place on June 
8th, 1870, to which he never returned. 
Mr. Forster goes on to say: “ His first 
fancy for the tale was expressed. in July 
(meaning the July of 1869), in a letter 
which runs thus: 


“What should you think of the idea of a 
story beginning in this way ?—Two people, 
boy and girl, or very young, going apart from 
one another, pledged to be married after many 
years—at the end of the book. The interest 
to arise out of the tracing of their separate 
ways, and the impossibility of telling what 
will be done with that impending fate.” 
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This idea my father relinquished, 
although he left distinct traces of it in 
his tale; and in a letter to Mr, Forster, 
dated August 6th, 1869, tells him: 


“T laid aside the fancy I told you of, and 
have a very curious and new idea for my 
new story. Not a communicable idea (or 
the interest of the book would be gone), 
but a verv strong one, though difficult to 
work.” 


Mr. Forster then says that he imme- 
diately afterwards learnt that the story 
was to be ‘“‘the murder of a nephew by 
his uncle”; the originality of which was 
to consist in the review of the murderer’s 
career by himself at the close, when its 
temptations were to be dwelt upon as if 
not he, the culprit, but some other man, 
were the tempted. “The last chapters 
were to be written in the condemned cell, 
to which his wickedness, all elaborately 
elicited from him as if told of another, 
had brought him. Discovery by the 
murderer of the utter needlessness of 
the murder for its object, was to follow 
hard upon commission of the deed ; but 
all discovery of the murderer was to be 
baffled till towards the close, when by 
means of a gold ring which had resisted 
the corrosive effects of the lime into which 
he had thrown the body, not only the 
person murdered was to be identified, but 
the locality of the crime, and the man 
who committed it.” 

Mr. Forster adds a little information as 
to the marriages at the close of the book, 
and makes use of the expression “I 
think,” in speaking of Neville Landless, 
as though he were not quite certain of 
what he remembered concerning him. 
This “I think” has been seized upon by 
some of Mr. Forster’s critics, who appear 
to argue that because he did not clearly 
recollect one detail of the story he 
may therefore have been mistaken in 
the whole. But we see for ourselves that 
Mr. Forster is perfectly well informed as 
to the nature of the plot, and the fate of 
the two principal characters concerned, 
the murdered and the murderer ; and the 
only thing upon which he is not positive 
is the ending of Neville Landless, to 
which he confesses in the words “ I think,” 
thus making his testimony to the more 
important facts the more impressive. 
If we have any doubts as to whether 
Mr. Forster correctly stated what he was 
told, we have only to turn to the story 
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of “ Edwin Drood,” and we find, as far as 
it goes, that his statement is entirely 
corroborated by what we read in the 
book. 

If those who are interested in the 
subject will carefully read what I have 
quoted, they will not be able to detect 
any word or hint from my father that 
it was upon the Mystery alone that he 
relied for the interest and originality of 
his idea, ‘The originality was to be 
shown, as he tells us, in what we may 
call the psychological description the 
murderer gives us of his temptations, 
temperament, and character, as if told by 
another; and my father speaks openly 
of the ring to Mr. Forster. Moreover, 
he refers to it often in his story, and we 
all recognise it, whatever our other con- 
victions may be, as the instrument by 
which Jasper’s wickedness and guilt are 
to be established in the end. I do not 
mean to imply that the mystery itself had 
no strong hold on my father’s imagination ; 
but, greatly as he was interested in the 
intricacies of that tangled skein, the 
information he voluntarily gave to Mr. 
Forster, from whom he had withheld no- 
thing for thirty-three years, certainly points 
to the fact that he was quite as deeply 
fascinated and absorbed in the study of 
the criminal Jasper, as in the dark and 
sinister crime that has given the book its 
title. And he also speaks to Mr. Forster 
of the murder of a nephew by an uncle. 
He does not say that he is uncertain 
whether he shall save the nephew, but 
has evidently made up his mind that 
the crime is to be committed. And so he 
told his plot to Mr. Forster, as he had 
been accustomed to tell his plots for years 
past ; and those who knew him must feel 
it impossible to believe that in this, the 
last year of his life, he should suddenly 
become underhand, and we might say 
treacherous, to his old friend, by inventing 
for his private edification a plot that he 
had no intention of carrying into execu- 
tion. This is incredible, and the nature 
of the friendship that existed between 
Mr. Forster and himself makes the idea 
unworthy of consideration. 

Mr. Forster was devotedly attached to 
my father, but as years passed by, this 
engrossing friendship made him a little 
jealous of his confidence, and more than 
a little exacting in his demands upon it. 
My father was perfectly aware of this 
weakness in his friend, and although the 
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Il—THE ROOFS OF CLOISTERHAM (Rochester). 


“A cily of another and a bygone time is Cloisterham, with its hoarse Cathedral its hoarse 
rooks hovering about the Cathedral tower, its hoarser and less distinct rooks in the stalls beneath. Frag- 
ments of old wall, saint’s chapel, chapter-house, convent, and monastery, have got incongruc usly or 
obstructively built into many of its houses and gardens, much as kindred jumbled notions have become 
incorporated into many of its citizens’ minds. All things in it are of the past.” 

‘*EpwIN Droop,” the third chapter. 
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knowledge of it made him smile at times, 
and even joke about it when we were at 
home and alone, he was always singularly 
tender-hearted where Mr. Forster was 
concerned, and was particularly careful 
never to wound the very sensitive nature 
of one who, from the first moment of 
their acquaintance, had devoted his time 
and energy to making my father’s path in 
life as smooth as so intricate a path could 
be made. In all business transactions 
Mr. Forster acted for him, and generally 
brought him through those — troubles 
triumphantly, whereas, if left to himself, 
his impetuosity and impatience might 
have spoilt all chances of success ; while 
in all his private troubles my father 
instinctively turned to his friend, and even 
when not invariably following his advice, 
had yet so much confidence in his judg- 
ment as to be rendered not only uneasy 
but unhappy if Mr. Forster did not 
approve of the decision at which he 
ultimately arrived. From the beginning 
of their friendship to the end of my 
father’s life the relations between the two 
friends remained unchanged; and the 
notion that has been spread abroad that my 
father wilfully misled Mr. Forster in what 
he told him of the plot of ‘“‘ Edwin Drood” 
should be abandoned, as it does not 
correspond with the knowledge of those 
who understood the dignity of my father’s 
character, and were also aware of the 
perfectly frank terms upon which he lived 
with Mr. Forster. 

If my father again changed his plan for 
the story of “Edwin Drood,” the first 
thing he would naturally do would be to 
write to Mr. Forster and inform him of 
the alteration. We might imagine for an 
instant that he would perhaps desire to 
keep the change as a surprise for his 
friend, but what I have just stated with 
regard to Mr. Forster’s character renders 
this supposition out of the question, 
as my father knew for a certainty that 
his jealousy would debar him from appre- 
ciating such a surprise, and that he would 
in all probability strongly resent what he 
might with justice be allowed to consider 
as a piece of unnecessary caution on my 
father’s part. ‘That he did not write to 


Mr. Forster to tell him of any divergence 
from his second plan for the book we all 
know, and we know also that my eldest 
brother, Charles, positively declared that 
he had heard from his father’s lips that 
Here, therefore, 


dwin Drood was dead. 
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are two very important witnesses to a fact 
that is still doubted by those who never 
met my father, and were never impressed 
by the grave sincerity with which he would 
have given this assurance. 

It is very often those who most doubt 
Mr. Forster’s accuracy on this point who 
are in the habit of turning to his book 
when they are in search of facts to 
establish some theory of their own; and 
they do nct hesitate to do this, because 
they know that whatever views they may 
hold upon the work itself, or the manner 
in which it is written, absolute truth is to 
be found in its pages. Why should they 
refuse, therefore, to believe a statement 
made upon one page of his three volumes, 
when they willingly and gratefully accept 
the rest if it is to their interest to do soj? 
This is a difficult question to answer, but 
it is not without importance when we are 
discussing the subject of ‘Edwin Drood.” 
On pages 425 and 426 of the third 
volume of Mr. Forster’s “ Life” is to be 
found the simple explanation of my 
father’s plot for his story, as given to him 
by my father himself. It is true that 
Mr. Forster speaks from remembrance, 
but how often does he not speak from 
remembrance, and yet how seldom are 
we inclined to doubt his word! Only 
here, because what he tells us does not 
exactly fit in with our preconceived views 
as to how the tale shall be finished, are 
we disposed to quarrel with him, for the 
simple reason that we flatter ourselves 
we have discovered a better ending to 
the book than the one originally intended 
for it by the author. And so we put his 
statement aside and ignore it, while we 
grope in the dark for a thing we shall 
never find; and we obstinately refuse 
to allow even the little glimmer of light 
my father has himself thrown upon the 
obscurity to help us in our search. It 
was not, I imagine, for the intricate 
working out of his plot alone, that my 
father cared to write this story; but it 
was through his wonderful observation 
of character, and his strange insight into 
the tragic secrets of the human _ heart, 
that he desired his greatest triumph to 
be achieved. 

I do not write upon these things 
because I have any fresh or startling 
theories to offer upon the subject of 
“ Edwin Drood.” I cannot say that I am 
without my own opinions, but I am fully 
conscious that after what has been already 
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Iil—THE CATHEDRAL CRYPT. 


‘* The moonlight strikes in at the groined windows, bare of glass, the broken frames for which cast 
patterns on the ground. The heavy pillars which support the roof engender masses of black shade, 
but between them there are lanes of light.” 


‘*EpWIN Droop,” the twelfth chapter, 
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so ably said, they would have but little 
interest for the general public; so I 
shrink from venturing upon any sugges- 
tions respecting the solution of my father’s 
last book. My chief object in writing is 
to remind the readers of this paper that 
there are certain facts connected with 
this story that cannot lightly be put 
aside, and these facts are to be found in 
John Forster’s “ Life of Charles Dickens,” 
and in the declaration made by my 
brother Charles. Having known both 
Mr. Forster and my brother intimately, I 
cannot for a moment believe that either 
of them would speak or write that which 
he did not know to be strictly true ; and 
it is on these grounds alone that I think 
I have a right to be heard when I insist 
upon the assertion that Edwin Drood 
was undoubtedly murdered by his uncle 
Jasper. As to the unravelling of the 
mystery, and the way in which the murder 
was perpetrated, we are all at liberty to 
have our own views, seeing that no ex- 
planations were as yet arrived at in the 
story; but we should remember that 
only vague speculations can be indulged 
in when we try to imagine them for 
ourselves, 

It has been pointed out, and very 
justly, that although Jasper removed the 
watch, chain, and scarf-pin from Edwin’s 
body, there would possibly remain on it 
money of some kind, keys, and the metal 
buttons on his clothes, which the action 
of the quicklime could not destroy, and 
by which his identity would be made 
known. ‘This has been looked upon as 
an oversight, a mere piece of forgetfulness 
on my father’s part. But remembering, 
as I do very well, what he often said, 
that the most clever criminals were 
constantly detected through some small 
defect in their calculations, I cannot but 
think it most probable that this was not 
an oversight, but was intended to lead up 
to the pet theory that he so frequently 
mentioned whenever a murder case was 
brought to trial. After reading ‘ Edwin 
Drood” many times, as most of us have 
read it, we must, I think, come to the 
conclusion that not a word of this tale 
was written without full consideration ; 
that in this story at least my father left 
nothing to chance; and that therefore 
the money, and the buttons, were destined 
to take their proper place in the book, 
and might turn out to be a weak spot in 
Jasper’s well-arranged and complicated 
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plot, ste weak spot my father insisted 


upon, as being inseparable from the 
commission of a great crime, however 
skilfully planned. ‘The keys spoken of 
need not be taken seriously into account, 
for Edwin was a careless young fellow, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that he did not always carry them upon 
his person ; he was staying with his uncle, 
and he may have left them in the 
portmanteau, which was most likely at 
the time of the murder lying unfastened 
in his room, with the key belonging to 
it in the lock. It would be unfair to 
suggest that my father wrote unadvisedly 
of this or that, for he had still the half 
of his story to finish, and plenty of time, 
as he thought, in which to gather up the 
broken threads and weave them into 
a symmetrical and harmonious whole, 
which he was so eminently capable of 
completing. 

That my father’s brain was more than 
usually clear and bright during the 
writing of “Edwin Drood,” no one who 
lived with him could possibly doubt ; and 
the extraordinary interest he took in the 
development of this story was apparent 
in all that he said or did, and was often 
the subject of conversation between those 
who anxiously watched him as he wrote, 
and feared that he was trying his strength 
too far. For although my father’s death 
was sudden and unexpected, the know- 
ledge that his bodily health was failing 
had been for some time too forcibly 
brought to the notice of those who loved 
him, for them to be blind to the fact 
that the book he was now engaged in, 
and the concentration of his devotion and 
energy upon it, were a tax too great for 
his fast ebbing strength. Any attempt 
to stay him, however, in work that he 
had undertaken was as idle as stretching 
one’s hands to a river and bidding it 
cease to flow; and beyond a few remon- 
strances now and again urged, no such 
attempt was made, knowing as we did 
that it would be entirely useless. And 
so the work sped on, carrying with it my 
father’s few remaining days of life, and 
the end came all too soon, as it was 
bound to come, to one who never ceased 
to labour for those who were dear to him, 
in the hope of gaining for them that 
which he was destined never to enjoy. 
And in my father’s grave lies buried the 
secret of his story. 

The scene of the Eight Club, which 
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{Where Jasper lodged with Mr. Tope]. 
** An old stone gatehouse crossing the Close, with an arched thoroughfare passing beneath it.” 
‘EDWIN Droop,” the second chapter. 
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Mr. Forster discovered after his death, in 
which there figure two new characters, 
Mr. Peartree and Mr. Kimber, bears no 
relation as we read it to the unfolding of 
the plot; and although the young man 
Poker, who is also introduced in_ this 
fragment for the first time, seems to be 
of more significance, we see too little of 
him to be certain that we may not already 
have made his acquaintance. In Mr, 
Sapsea my father evidently took much 
pleasure, and we are here reminded of 
the note made for him in the first number- 
plan of “Edwin Drood”: ‘ Mr, Sapsea. 
Old ‘Tory Jackass. Connect Jasper with 
him. (He will want a solemn donkey by- 
and-by).” My father also wanted the 
solemn donkey, and not only brought 
him in for the purposes of his story, but 
because, as in the case of “the Billickin,” 
he took delight in dwelling upon the 
absurdities of the character. 

As to the cover of “Edwin Drood,” 
that has been the subject of so much 
discussion, there is very little to tell. It 
was designed and drawn by Mr. Charles 
A. Collins, my first husband. ‘The same 
reasons that prevented me from teasing 
my father with questions respecting his 
story made me refrain from asking any 
of Mr. Collins; but from what he said 
I certainly gathered that he was not in 
possession of my father’s secret, although 
he had made his designs from my father’s 
directions. ‘There are a few things in 
this cover that I fancy have been a little 
misunderstood. In the book only Jasper 
and Neville Landless are described as 
dark young men, Edwin Drood is fair, 
and so is Crisparkle. ‘Tartar is burnt 
by the sun; but when Rosa asks “ the 
Unlimited head chambermaid” at the 
hotel in Furnival’s Inn if the gentleman 
who has just called is dark, she replies : 


“ No, Miss, more of a brown gentleman.” 

“You are sure not with black hair?” 
asked Rosa, taking courage. 

“Quite sure of that, Miss. Brown hair 
and blue eyes.” 


Now in a drawing it would be difficult 
to make a distinction between the fair 
hair of Edwin and the slightly darker 
hair of ‘Tartar ; and in the picture, where 
we see a girl—Rosa we imagine her to 
be—seated in a garden, the young man 
at her feet is, I feel pretty sure, intended 
for Tartar. Edwin it cannot be, nor 
Neville, as has been supposed, for he 
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was decidedly dark. Besides _ this, 
Neville would not have told his affection 
to Rosa, for Helena was far too quick- 
witted not to understand from Rosa’s 
first mention of ‘Tartar that she is already 
in love with him, and she would have 
warned and saved the brother to whom 
she was so ardently attached from making 
any such confession, ‘The figure is not 
intended for Jasper, because we know 
that Jasper did not move from the sun- 
dial in the scene where he declares his 
mad passion for Rosa, and Jasper had 
black hair and whiskers, And, again, 
the drawing cannot be meant to represent 
Helena and Crisparkle, for the young 
man is not in clerical dress. ‘The figures 
going up the stairs are still more difficult 
to make out; but there can be little 
doubt that the active higher one is the 
same young man we see at Rosa’s feet, 
and must therefore be Tartar. Of the 
remaining two, one may be Crisparkle, 
although there is still no clerical attire, 
and the other either Grewgious or Neville, 
though the drawing certainly bears but 
little resemblance to either of those 
characters. 

The lower and middle picture is, of 
course, the great scene of the book ; but 
whether the young man standing calm, and 
inexorable as Fate, is intended to be the 
ghost of Edwin as seen by Jasper in his half- 
dazed and drugged condition, or whether 
it is Helena dressed as Datchery, as one 
writer has ingeniously suggested (although 
there are reasons in the story against the 
supposition that Helena is Datchery, and 
many to support the theory that the “old 
buffer” is Bazzard),—these are puzzles 
that will never be cleared up, except to 
the minds of those who have positively 
determined that they hold the clue to the 
mystery, and can only see its interpreta- 
tion from one point of view. ‘The girl’s 
figure with streaming hair, in the picture 
where the word “Lost” is written, has 
been supposed to represent Rosa after 
her parting from Edwin ; but it may more 
likely, I think, indicate some scene in 
the book which has yet to be described 
in the story. ‘This is another enigma ; 
but my father, it may be presumed, in- 
tended to puzzle his readers by the cover, 
and he had every legitimate right to 
do so, for had his meaning been made 
perfectly clear “the interest of the book 
would be gone.” Some surprise has been 
expressed because Mr. Forster did not 
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V.—ST. NICHOLAS’ GRAVEYARD, ROCHESTER 


[Where it is said that Dickens himself would have preferred to be buried]. 


‘*A fragment of a burial ground,” 
‘EDWIN Droop,” the eighteenth chapter. 
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ask Mr. Collins for the meaning of his 
designs ; but if he already knew the plot, 
why should he seek information from Mr. 
Collins ?—particularly as my father may 
have told him that he had not disclosed 
the secret of his story to his illustrators, 
for I believe I am right in affirming that 
Mr. Luke Fildes was no better informed 
as to the plan of the book than was 
Mr. Collins. 


I am unfortunately not acquainted with 
much that has been written about “ Edwin 
Drood,” for the story was so painfully 
associated with my father’s death and the 
sorrow of that time, that after first reading 
it I could never bear to look into the 
book again till about two months ago, 
when I found myself obliged to do so; 
and then my thoughts flew back to the 
last occasion when my father mentioned 
it in my hearing. I had gone down to 
Gad’s Hill on Saturday, June 4th, to 
see him. He had only returned to the 
country a week before, as he had been 
staying in Hyde Park Place for his Read- 
ings, and to give my sister a little gaiety 
during the London season. 

I had been with him constantly in town, 
and was therefore unprepared to find him 
looking a good deal changed. This was so 
noticeable on the Sunday afternoon, when 
he came in from a short walk, that I 
spoke of his altered appearance to my 
aunt and sister, who were the only other 
members of our family at home. ‘They 
assured me that he was really better than 
he had been, and would probably, after he 
had rested a little, be more like himself ; 
and they were right, for at dinner he 
appeared less worn, and was very cheerful 
and talkative. In the evening we went 
for a stroll in the garden, but soon 
returned to the house, as he was fatigued ; 
and then he said that he would like to 
sit in the dining-room, for he took so 
much pleasure in the new conservatory, 
that had been finished during his absence, 
that he preferred to be where he could 
see the flowers. 

There was a matter of some little 
importance to myself that I wished to 
consult him upon. This I told him, and 
he said that later in the evening, when my 
aunt and sister went to bed, we would 
talk of it together. My sister then played 
and sang, and her voice, which was very 
sweet and thrilling, reached us from the 
drawing-room, where she sat alone. My 
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father enjoyed her music, as he always 
did, and was quite happy, although silent 
now, and looking very pale, I thought. 
At about eleven o’clock my sister and 
aunt retired; the servants were dismissed, 
and my father and I remained seated at 
the table: the lamps which had been 
placed in the conservatory were now 
turned down, but the windows that led 
into it were still open, It was a very 
warm, quiet night, and there was not a 
breath of air: the sweet scent of the 
flowers came in through the open door, 
and my father and I might have been the 
only creatures alive in the place, so still 
it was, 

I told him of what was on my mind, 
and for a long time he gave his close 
attention to it, helping and advising me 
to come to a decision. It was very late 
when I at last rose from my seat and said 
that I thought it was time for him to rest, 
as he looked so tired; but he bade me 
stay with him for a little, as he had much 
to say. He was silent, however, for some 
minutes after this, resting his head upon 
his hand, and then he began talking of 
his own affairs, telling me exactly how he 
stood in the world, and speaking, among 
other things, of Edwin Drood,” and how 
he hoped that it might prove a success— 
“if, please God, I live to finish it.” 

I must have turned to him, startled by 
his grave voice, for he put his hand upon 
my arm and repeated, ‘‘I say 74 because 
you know, my dear child, I have not heen 
strong lately.” Again he was silent, gazing 
wistfully through the darkened windows ; 
and then in a low voice spoke of his own 
life, and many things that he had scarcely 
ever mentioned to me before. I was not 
surprised, nor did it seem strange at the 
time, that he should be speaking thus; 
but what greatly troubled me was the 
manner in which he dwelt upon those 
years that were gone by, and ‘never, 
beyond the one mention of “ Edwin 
Drood,” looked to the future. He spoke 
as though his life were over and there 
was nothing left. And so we sat on, he 
talking, and I only interrupting him now 
and then to give him a word of sympathy 
and love. ‘The early summer dawn was 
creeping into the conservatory before we 
went upstairs together, and I left him at 
his bedroom door. But I could not forget 
his words, and sleep was impossible until 
so late in the morning that when I went 
down to breakfast he had already gone 














VI—THE CHALET IN THE SHRUBBERY AT GAD'S HILL PLACE, 


Where the last’ pages of ‘‘ Edwin Drood”’ were written. It was presented to Dickens by his friend Fechter. 


Copyrights by Catherine Weed Ward. 
VII.—INTERIOR OF THE CHALET, AS IT NOW STANDS, IN COBHAM PARK, 
‘My room is up among the branches of the trees; and the birds and the butterflies fly in and out.” 
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over to the Chalet, where he worked 
during the warm weather. 

I felt extremely uneasy, and told my 
sister and aunt the cause of my anxiety. 
My aunt promised to write the next day 
and give us news of him, for my sister 
was returning to town with me_ that 
morning, and we could not be at Gad’s 
Hill until the following Saturday. My 
father disliked partings, so I merely left 
him my dear love, and intended to go 
away without any farewell; but as we sat 
in the porch waiting for the carriage that 
was to take us to the station, an uncon- 
trollable desire to see him once again 
came upon me, and was too strong to be 
resisted. I told them I must yo to him 
for one short moment, and hurried across 
to the Chalet, that stood hidden by trees 
at the back of the shrubbery, and after 
meunting the little outside staircase found 
my father in the upper room, which he had 
converted into a summer study. His 
head was bent low down over his work, 
and he turned an eager and rather flushed 
face towards me as I entered. On 
ordinary occasions he would just have 
raised his cheek for my kiss, saying a few 
words, perhaps, in “the little language ” 
that he had been accustomed to use 
when we were children; but on_ this 
morning, when he saw me, he pushed his 
chair from the writing-table, opened his 
arms, and took me into them. 

I hastened back to the house, repeating 
to myself, “I am so glad I went--I am 
so glad,” though why I was so glad it 
would have been difficult to tell, for I was 
to see him soon again. He certainly 
looked better, was more cheerful, and full 
of interest in his work ; and surely there 
was nothing to fear! We had good 
accounts of him too on Wednesday 
morning from my aunt, and a letter came 
written by himself; but alas! on the 
evening of that day, the third after we 
had left Gad’s Hill, we were summoned 
to return home at once, as my father had 
been taken seriously ill. We found him 
lying unconscious on a couch in the 
dining-room where he and I had talked 
together; a sudden gloom had fallen 
upon the place, and everything was 
changed ; only the’ still, warm weather 
continued the same, and the sweet scent 
of the flowers he had so much admired 
floated in through the open doors of the 


new conservatory. He died peacefully 
the next evening, at a quarter-past six, on 
June gth, 1870. 

There is one other fact connected with 
my father and “Edwin Drood ” that I think 
my readers would like to know, and I 
must be forgiven if I again speak from 
my own experience in order to relate it. 
Upon reading the book once more, as I 
have already told, after an interval of a 
great number of years, the story took such 
entire possession of me that tor a long 
time I could think of nothing else ; and 
one day, my aunt, Miss Hogarth, being 
with me, I asked her if she knew any- 
thing more definite than I did as to how 
the ending was to be brought about. 
For I should explain that when my father 
was unusually reticent we seldom, if ever, 
attempted to break his silence by remarks 
or hints that might lead him to suppose 
that we were anxious to learn what he 
had no doubt good reasons for desiring to 
keep from us. And we made it a point 
of honour among ourselves never, in 
talking to him on the subject of “ Edwin 
Drood,” to show the impatience we 
naturally felt to arrive at the end of so 
engrossing a tale. 

My aunt said that she knew absolutely 
nothing, but she told me that shortly 
before my father’s death, and after he had 
been speaking of some difficulty he was in 
with his work, without explaining what it 
was, she found it impossible to refrain 
from asking him, “I hope you haven't 
really killed poor Edwin Drood?” To 
which he gravely replied, “I call my 


book the Mystery, not the History, of 


Edwin Drood.” And that was all he 
would answer. My aunt could not make 
out from his reply, or from his manner 
of giving it, whether he wished to convey 
that the Mystery was to remain a mystery 
for ever, or if he desired gently to remind 
her that he would not disclose his secret 
until the proper time arrived for telling 
it. But 1 think his words are so sug 
gestive, and may carry with them so 
much meaning, that I offer them now, 
with my aunt’s permission, to those 
who take a delight in trying to unravel 
the impenetrable secrets of a_ story 
that has within its sadly shortened 
pages a most curious fascination, and 
is “gifted with invincible force to hold 
and drag.” 






































Study of a gathering storm, made from the cabin windows of the Vander-Mcer. 


A PAINTER OF 


THE LIFE’S 


The long day wanes: 


the slow moon climbs: 
Moans round with many voices. 


THE SEA: 


WORK OF MR. NAPIER HEMY, A.R.A. 


, 
the ad cp 


Come, my Sriends, 


Push off, and sitting well in order smite 


The sounding furrows ; 
§ 


for my purpose holds ’ 


Zo sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars until I die. 


ORNWALL, once the home of the 
wrecker, is now the haunt of 
many artists. Need I make any 

excuse for a comparison so picturesque ? 
Promising ships have come to grief on 
well as under it. Still, we owe 
it to the men of Newlyn and St. Ives 
that the bilge-water school of seascape is 
extinct, with its woollen wads of foam, 
smoke-nuisances in lieu of storms, and 
types of ship that never were on sea or 
land. But if you asked the well-informed 
native to point you to the most famous 
of the Cornish studios, he would probably 
row you out to sea and spend the day 
in searching for a strange craft called 
the Vander-Meer. This caravel of many 
windows and no nets carries her paint 


canvas, as 


inside, and comports herself with a 
defiance of the ordinary rules that 
flabbergasts the local navigator. Of a 


Nn 


TENNYSON: Ulysses. 


strange nature is the suit she follows, 
and, being an original, she makes her 
catches with an eye to a market of her 
own. Her skipper is Mr. Charles Napier 
Hemy, A.R.A. His fancy is to look on 
fish as symbolising “lives o’ men,” and 
in a life of some duration and variety he 
has found that humanity, like honesty, 
is the best policy, at any rate so far as 
pictures are concerned, ‘That is why 
every one puts him first among painters 
of the sea-going life. For the same good 
reason he belongs to no cult or school, 
but to the sea alone. Incidentally he 
lives at Falmouth, but this is by way 
of a condescending hibernation. If he 
had not one of the most tempting houses 
in the kingdom, he would probably put 
to sea and never come _ back. sut 
there it is,—he lives at Falmouth, and 
completes his work in a sumptuous and 
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hospitable house called Churchfield. And 
there, one gusty and shiny morning in 
March, when the gorse and lichen were 
turning into gold, I sought him out on 
behalf of the PALL MALL MaGazine. 
Together we ransacked his treasures, cut 
his mutton, smoked his tobacco, and 
hailing a derelict boat that lolls about his 
garden, we boarded her unceremoniously 
and there held a grand corroboree. 
The house is strangely blent of Dutch 
and English as well as Scottish ideals 
in domestic architecture. Its designer, 
Mr, J. J. Stevenson, admitted after its 


completion that he had taken its main 
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the chances of travel, it makes for con- 
tentment to note the love that a far- 
travelled man bears toward the home of 
his making. It stands to reason that the 
man who has done most wandering across 
the lonely places of the earth and sea is 
the best judge of a haven at the end of it, 
Looking at Churchfield, you feel like for- 
going a tithe of your life, as Wendell 
Holmes said, if you could spend the 
remainder in such pleasant quarters. 
There are no brooding eaves, so there is 
none of that frown which belies the air of 
hospitality in too many houses built with 
an intention to be quaint. ‘There is 

















“The Calvary,” finished 1896. 


This picture belongs to a type which Mr. Hemy abandoned years ago. 


lines from the homelier among Mr. 
Hemy’s pictures. With its hooded gables, 
Noah’s-ark hedges, and a shingled path- 
way leading inward from a_ well-swung 
gate, it looks for all the world like an old 
Cape homestead that has drifted back to 
Europe and been washed up high and 
dry with the tide. ‘To find a counterpart 
you would probably hit on Groote Schuur, 
the old-world mansion that Rhodes left 
Dr. Jameson, or that lesser domicile on 
the slopes of Table Mountain which was 
the empire-maker’s legacy to Mr. Kipling 
for his life. ‘Truly the shaping of homes 
is more blessed than the shaping of history. 
No matter how hard one may thirst for 





nothing forbidding about Churchfield ; a 
prohibition, if it entered, would curl up 
on the mat and die. Why, out in the 
rearward garden the youngsters of the 
family have built them a Peter-Panicky 
sort of hut in the branches of a friendly 
pear-tree, and no elder person ever dared 
invade it until one sister, more robust 
than the rest, made the venture one fine 
day, with disaster to the ladder and a 
chorus of brotherly derision. Since then 
the pavilion has been unprofaned. Here, 
as we sit upon the lawn, with its aspect 
spreading downwards to the sea, we are 
surrounded by three or four of the 
painter’s old boat-models which have seen 



























































Charles Napier Hemy, A.R.A., after the portrait by Jv. S. Sargent, R.A 


The original is now at the New Gallery. 
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hard service, with sometimes wreck and 
salvage at the end of it. Their hulls 
gutted and their masts dismantled, they 
have sailed up the hill under the in- 
glorious escort of a traction engine ; and 
by this invasion the painter’s garden has 
suffered a sea-change into a kind of dry 
dock or maritime almshouse for super- 
annuated favourites. Beyond and_ be- 
neath are the smoking chimneys of the 
port and the streets that twist and slope 
and tumble to the sea, 

Cornish ground, like Cornish speech, 
consists for the most part of rising in- 
flexions. The Duchy always seems to 
have designed itself in blank defiance 
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if you want to get your sense of artistry 
restored. Fowey, or Troy ‘Town as it 
dubs itself in fiction, has a niche in 
history because it supplied more boats 
for the Armada than any other seaport. 
It still does something in the way of 
shipping, but the staple local industry is 
pointing out wnere Mr. Quiller Couch 
lives. As for Falmouth, it once did 
a roaring trade in aliens, and used to 
fill two sizable gaols with the French 
prisoners it imported. ‘To-day its in- 
vaders are mostly valetudinarians, and 
they fill several large hotels. Privateering 
has given way to pills and picturesque- 
ness, and it is hard to realise the fighting 

















lronclads ; a water-colour sketch. 


of cyclists and surveyors. In this part of 
the world you cannot be both flat and 
famous. ‘Truro is about the only place in 
the county that can boast of horizontals, 
but ‘Truro is only a cathedral scheme 
in an early stage of development. ‘Tin- 
tagel, if you like, is the quintessence of 
Cornwall, and when it is not overrun 
by lunch-devouring tourists it can be 
as Arthurian as any ‘Tennysoniac could 
possibly desire. Even the mining regions 
of Camborne and Redruth have a bleak, 
barbaric grandeur of their own, though 
they submit with a very bad grace to the 
corsairs of the camera. But you must 
dip down again to Fowey or to Falmouth 


past of this ingle-nook of coast when night 
steals over the hill and invades the quiet, 
land-locked harbour. ‘The fishing fleet 
fades into greyness, and then, lamp by 
lamp, it breaks into an astral splendour. 
Presently the darkness is alive with points 
of fire, and an azure sky and a deeper 
sea are twinkling in rivalry, until you 
wonder which is the mirror and which is 
nature. A native would help you, doubt- 
less, with the suggestion that Falmouth 
started first and that Nature had “ caught 
up.” The fact is, you can persuade your- 
self to anything at a place of enchantment 
like Falmouth. We are coming to the 
enchanter presently. 
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Typically Cornish, as I have implied, 
the little port is all up and down, with 
vastly more of the one than the other. 
It reminds one of Whitby, except that 
Whitby has never had an earthquake and 


Falmouth has never needed one. Out of 


the rough-and-tumble of its narrow streets 
there rises a hill that backs away land- 
ward, and this the natives have christened 
after those dare-devil worthies, the Killi- 
grews. One of them was the Restoration 
wit, who spared neither king nor human 
being from the lash of his tongue. 
Louis XIV. was showing him some of the 


gives a magnificent view of the lazy 
estuary of the Fal. Half-way up the hill, 
at a convenient corner, is a pretty stone 
church, and on the other side of this is 
Churchfield, And the exterior semblance 
of the house, attractive as it is, is nothing 
to the interior character and charm. 

Mr. Hemy, apart from his long pursuit 
of art and the themes that are worthy 
of it, has one qualification to move the 
general envy, and that is his rare and 
ripened faculty for decoration. He and 
his house have the air of being born 
of one another. You enter by a low 

















A favourite photo in the possession of the family. 


Mrs. Hemy is seen alongside the painter, and her sister, Miss Freeman, is seated by the hearth. 


Orléans heirlooms, so the story runs, and 
among them a Crucifixion flanked by two 
portraits, one of the Pope and one of Le 
Roi Soleil himself. Master Killigrew 
cut in with the amazing rejoinder: “I 
have often heard that our Saviour was 
hanged between two thieves, yet I never 
heard who they were till now.” The man 
who could put his audacity into a retort 
like that, was just the sponsor for Killi- 
grew Hill. It rises to the occasion quite 
as abruptly as he did. It springs sheer 
from the wharf that winds along to the 
headland of Pendennis, and its summit 


flight of steps into a hall of broad arches, 
hung with a heavy lamp, a few favourite 
scenes, and a panoramic engraving after 
Diirer; and you find yourself ushered 
into a great studio-lounge that has a 
winding lattice-screen instead of a door. 
Within this half-seclusion, all light and 
space and silence, a comfortable oak settle 
squats underagiantchimney. The tapestry 
around makes you feel, as tapestry ought, 
that you are treading on the hem of history. 
So does the sheen of the Flemish armour 
mounting guard among the shadows. In 
a corner, set in a great old case that 
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is itself a precious work of art, is the 
‘Nelson relic.” This model of a frigate 
was made by a classic builder and left 
by Nelson to Lady Hamilton ; and now, 
after a century, the tiny craft takes her rest, 
like a stately dame in an old Sedan chair. 
In our illustration Mr. Hemy is explain- 
ing her masts and spars to his eldest 
boy, and this is an amateur photograph 


of silver in his hair, In any company 
you would mark him out as a singularly 
handsome man, but a man of intense and 
commanding character as well—which is 
not always the same thing. He gets his 
good looks, as he gets his love of art, 
from the “ Black” Macdonalds ; and his 
mother, who died but a few months ago 
at the age of eighty-eight, had more than 

















The Nelson relic: Mr. Hemy and his eldest son Philip. 


resurrected from an old family portfolio. 
So is the other, representing the painter 
telling a favourite yarn to Mrs. Hemy 
(seated alongside him) and her sister,— 
Miss W. Freeman, who is also a well- 
known artist. Both these photographs 
are interesting as having been taken long 
before he was elected an Academy 
Associate, nine years ago. 

Time leaves Mr. Hemy the same man 
with a difference, for there is a good deal 


her share of the family traits, especially the 
heavy brows, the dominant nose, and the 
luxuriant hair that turns prematurely from 
jet to white. She had an artist brother 
who would have been famous had he lived, 
and the art impulse was doubtless in- 
creased in Mr, Hemy by the gifts of music 
and fine taste in his paternal grandfather. 
This ancestor was a German musician, who 
joined the band of an English cavalry 
regiment, and settling in Scotland became 
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distinguished, and married a cousin of 
Sir Charles Napier of Baltic fame. ‘The 
son of that marriage, also a devoted 
musician, became a Roman Catholic ; and 
thus the painter’s earliest recollection is 
of his choosing for himself between the 
older faith and the Presbyterianism of his 
mother—a creed that repelled him, he 
says, by the length of its sermons; and 
this infliction could not be made bearable 
even under the influence of the most 
seductive peppermint drops a decent 
Sabbatarianism allowed. When he was 
still very young 
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Arab marauder leaping the taffrail of the 
vessel he had invaded for plunder, and 
chastened, in the moment of his triumph, 
by means of an axe slick through his skull. 
His end was shark; but let us get on. 
The spiritual life has always had a strong 
hold on Mr. Hemy, and twice he tried his 
vocation—once in a Dominican monastery, 
when he looked like giving up to Rome 
what was meant for mankind. He forsook 
the cloister for painting, and went to 
study hard at Antwerp under Baron Leys, 
whom Rossetti called the greatest and 

most original 





the family 
crossed the bor- 
der, and this is 
how Charles 
Napier Hemy 
came to be born 
(on May 24th, 
1841) at New- 
castle-on-'Tyne. 
His other boyish 
memories are of 
school fights 
about — religion, 
and a_ leisure 
congenially 
spent in watch- 
ing the ‘Tyneside 
traffic, or else in 
drawing battles, 
with as much 
smoke around 
‘em as the slate 
would hold. 
When he was 
nine years of age 
the family moved 
off to Australia, 








painter of the 
century. It was 
to this severe 
discipline in the 
mysteries of 
figure-drawing 
that Mr. Hemy 
owes his powers 
of humanising 
everything he 
does. At first 
he devoted him- 
self to medizval 
work and _ cos- 
tume, and two 
survivals of this 
period in his 
evolution hang 
upon his walls 
to-day. One is 
a “Calvary” or 
religious proces- 
sion—a_ historic 
study of un- 
common _ truth 
and power and 
appeal. The 








in the JMada- 
waska, a vessel 
of 600 tons 
burthen. ‘They all came back again, but 
by this time the boy had caught the 
passion of the sea, and learned the 
elements of navigation so well that on 
the return voyage he took a turn at the 
wheel when the vessel was in straits for 
men. Also, he saw things on shipboard 
which are all but incredible to-day. 

These and his boyish adventures in 
the Melbourne gold-rush_ will make 
thrilling chapters some day, when Mr. 
Hemy publishes his memoirs ; and several 
of the hairbreadth escapes he told me are 
as stirring as anything in the sea-novels 
that I know. One is a juicy tale of an 


The Vander-Meer running free: a sketch. 


studies for it were 
commenced in 
1870, when he 
first returned to England, and the work 
was not finished until 1896. In the 
meantime he had helped to people the 
galleries of the world with creations of a 
very different kind. As he says himself, 
his first fields of observation were the 
busy reaches of the ‘Tyne, and his first- 
remembered spectacle was the play of 
morning sun upon crowded water. And 
during the years when he was getting into 
his proper stride, he recorded nearly 
every phase of human life, from a de- 
licious flower study, like “ ‘The Old Poppy 
Garden ” (1880), to “ A Bit of Old Lime- 
house” (1890), when he beat the late 
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Whistler, as many think, upon his own 
ground. But it did not take him long to 
find that his true sphere was the sea ; and 
he says himself that the sea, and the 
ancient faith to which he adheres, have 
been the two great impulses and passions 
of his life. 

One is rarely thrown into the company 
of a gifted and sensitive artist without 
wanting to make his patience a target for 
many questions. What decided his bent in 
life,—heredity, suggestion, or emulation ? 
When did the impulse to create first 
make itself felt? What were the sensa- 
tions of imperfect achievement? And 
which was the hardest penance, the in- 
discriminate praise of the many or the 
searching criticisms of the few? Now, 
Mr. Hemy is not the man to play the 
sententious Johnson to anybody’s Boswell. 
Most men who have made their way in 
the world retain some sense of the sting 
of failure; and most of them might own, 
if they liked, what deadly temptation there 
always is to dawdle, like the twin geniuses 
in Zhe Golden Butterfly, who talked all 
day of the masterpieces in their mind, 
and then adjourned for dinner with nothing 
done. Mr. Hemy gives you the impres- 
sion of a man who has never wittingly 
compounded with failure, and never 
willingly wasted time. But there is a 
point of interest more legitimate than 
these, and that is the conflicting senti- 
ments of an artist called upon to part 
with one of his creations. I heckled 
the painter on this sentimental aspect of 
the artist’s life, and I found him more 
disposed to a light and humorous philo- 
sophy than one might expect in so 
sensitive a mind, He made you feel that 
there are always compensations. One 
picture done, another comes in view; and 
the regrets at parting with an intimate 
companion are tempered by the hopes and 
ambitions of a new inspiration, It is 
like the poet’s fable of the chambered 
nautilus, creeping out of one shining 
home into a new, and knowing the old 
no more. It is permitted to an author 
of books to confide his misgivings to a 
preface, and put his sensibilities on record, 
as Dickens did in the fine preamble to 
“David Copperfield.” For an artist there 
is no such luxury: all he can do is to affix 
his signature, pocket his chagrin along 
with his cheque, and then enter on a 
tussle with the publishers and the en- 
In the gallery of reproductions 





gravers. 
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which one might make of Mr. Hemy’s 
seascapes, there is one that ranks higher 
and closer than the rest; and this, quite 
apart from personal or other associations, 
is the etching of his Academy picture of 
1902, which shows a waste of waters after a 
storm and a crew deserting a sinking ship. 
It needs some mention of the title, “The 
Crew,” to distinguish it in the long range 
of pictures from his inventive and diligent 
brush, For there are few or no phases 
of the seafaring life that Mr. Hemy has 
not caught at some happy moment, and 
transfixed on canvas for our admiration. 
No wonder the metaphor-merchant has 
so often compared the process to alchemy 
and magic. Its swiftness makes one think 
of the bird in the old Northern saga, flying 
in among the wassailers, a gleam of startled 
eyes and flashing wings, to pass out again 
through the open window into safety and 
silence and the dark. Brief as the vision 
was, it caught the notice of a minstrel, and 
passed off his tongue into a proverb. He 
made the bird a type of this transient life, 
and the temptation is to improve on it 
by using it as a symbol for art as well. 
Second thoughts show that this is wrong. 

In the drift of our conversation I put 
this point to Mr. Hemy, and his verdict 
was emphatic. He has no faith in 
hazards, where art is at stake. Through 
years of conviction he followed the theory 
of painting in the open air, in immediate 
contact with the subject and its setting. 
‘Those were his unregenerate days, and 
he knows better now. ‘The method of 
painting by capture, as it were, is supposed 
to offer the advantages of freshness, 
animation, actuality. But the slender gain, 
if any, is too often outweighed by the 
dependence of the artist on his oppor- 
tunity. He becomes the sport of chance, 
and his picture must stand or fall, not by 
any inherent power or intention, but by 
virtue of circumstances outside himself. 
After all, it is the moral of Diderot’s 
famous essay transferred from the stage 
to the studio. Work as hard as you may, 
strain your faculties to breaking-point, 
split the ears of the groundlings, and rend 
their hearts with the display of your 
emotions : it is of no avail unless you have 
studied beforehand, and balanced every- 
thing with a just proportion and a clear 
sense of your limitations, ‘This trusting 
to the fervour of the moment isa delusion 
andasnare. You leave yourself a victim 
to a passing whim, an interruption, an 
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indisposition, or a failure of mere accesso- 
ries. As Scrooge said, you need nothing 
more than an undigested potato to 
raise a ghost and Heaven knows what 
besides. Memory plays you false, the 
prompter loses his page, and the audience 
is mercilessly down upon you for another’s 
incompetence. On these lines discomfi- 
ture is almost a foregone conclusion, and 
success is no better than a fiuke. In either 
case it is gambling, hardihood, heroism, 
what you will ; but itis not art. Art means 
preparation, the adjustment of means to 
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in her wake, he drops anchor in the open, 
and there he has the new prize driven past, 
against the wind and back again, as many 
as fifty times a day. When he returns to 
shore, he carries back a sheaf of studies 
of every form of breaking wave, and there 
you get the secret of that free translucent 
play of emerald water that caresses and 
irradiates so much of Mr. Hemy’s work, 
to the despair, the envy, the delight of 
other men. Hear what he says himself. 
“T painted my first six-footer in 1880,” 
he told me, “‘and painted it from water- 
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Mr. Napier Hemy in his studio. 


His companion is his youngest daughter, Barbara, and the picture is now at the Royal Academy. 
“ Lower Away,” and an etching of it is to be published later by Messrs. Frost & Reed, Bristol. 


the end, and the committal to memory of 
all the methods that experience brings. 
‘The more wrinkles, the better the brain ; 
and it is the same with pictures as it is 
with plays. Above all, the sovereign rule 
is diligence and thoroughness. I gathered 
in the course of our talk that Mr. Hemy’s 
practice is to buy a fresh boat every 
season—not a brand-new product of the 
builder’s yard, but a weather-worn affair 
that is not too good for ‘‘ human _nature’s 
daily food.” Putting to sea in the Vander- 
Meer, with the boat and a couple of men 


It is called 


colour studies that I had made from 
nature. Until then I had painted from 
nature direct. ‘The following -year I 


endeavoured to do the same thing again, 
and it failed. Alma-Tadema advised me 
to go back to nature and the direct 
method, and the result was that I painted 
all my pictures from nature during the 
years from 1880 to 1896. ‘Then I painted 
my ‘Pilchards,’ and I painted it from 
studies because there was no other way.” 

I nodded assent. I visualised my 
recollections of that noble picture in the 
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Tate Gallery, a harvest of living silver, 
newly minted from the sea; and I 
thought of the impossibility of holding the 
original scene long enough for the brush 
to perpetuate it. ‘Time and tide wait for 
no man, not even a painter. It must 
have been like trying to seize an arrow 
in its flight; and many arrows had to 
wing their way before the masterpiece 
was achieved. 

“How long did the actual painting 
take?” I asked; and Mr. Hemy replied, 
“Ten days.” Then he added, with a 
twinkle, ‘‘ But I was accumulating studies 
for it through fourteen years. It was 
slow work while it lasted, but the ease of 
the actual result was worth it all. Yes, 


minor works in the course of the year, 
They would fill the house and encumber 
my work if I didn’t.” ‘The only examples 
he has retained are a series of realistic 
studies of modern ironclads and destroyers, 
one of which I take leave to reproduce ; 
and the others are a curious series trans- 
cribing the effects of water-shadow under 
a boat, according as it is anchored over 
different sea-beds of sand or weed or 
shingle. ‘Their fidelity is amazing, and I 
could not help hoping that they will come 
into the possession of the nation, and 
hang somewhere conveniently for artists to 
study and connote. 

Here is another glimpse of the way in 
which a great painter does his work, and 




















“Youth” (1903) suggested by Mr. Conrad's book of that name. 


By permission of Messrs. Frost & Reed, Art Publishers, of Bristol, who have published an etching of important size. 


there is a moral in it, of a pretty general 
application. ‘To my mind, the great 
mistake so many artists make is not 
to get enough material together, The 
quantity you need so as to saturate your- 
self with your subject may seem enormous, 
but what does that signify if you achieve 
your purpose? My method is to study 
incessantly ; and though only a percentage 
of the material collected in the process 
comes out upon the canvas, the remainder 
goes into the form of studies, and I find 
people glad to have them when the time 
comes to let them go. When the main 
subject is finished, people are welcome to 
the preliminary work if they desire it, and 
I usually sell a dozen or twenty of these 


the story relates to the Sargent portrait I 
am permitted to reproduce. One day the 
brilliant American asked Mr. Hemy if he 
had ever had his portrait painted. Mr. 
Hemy replied, “No; but I'll tell you 
what: if youll do me the honour of 
painting me, you shall have your choice 
of a study of mine.” ‘Then and there 
the bargain was struck, and Mr. Hemy 
sat for three successive days, only to 
find that his brother of the brush 
despaired of the result. ‘‘ He made no 
attempt at drawing,” Mr. Hemy told me; 
“he threw a mass of colour on the canvas 
for the forehead, and then worked around 
it, and said things under his breath in 
several languages, but seemed thoroughly 
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“Breakers ahead! 'Ware Manacles!” (1900), 


dissatisfied with everything. The third 
day I told him to throw his cigarette 
away and settle to. He did so for about 
half an hour, working hard and fuming 
quietly all the time. ‘Then I heard him 
whistle softly to himself, and watched 
him sway his head from side to side 
while he scrutinised the work. He lit 
another cigarette, smoked very fast, painted 
the clothes in, put the high lights on the 
hair, threw in a finishing touch or two, 
and the thing was done. It was marvel- 


lous—a ___ revelation ! Practically an 
hour’s work, but it was the work of a 
genius.” 

The original when I saw it was bound for 
the New Gallery; and then Mr. Hemy 
told the rest of the story: how he sent 
Mr. Sargent four of his  studies—an 
interior, and three sea pieces. ‘The great 
portrait painter (a point that is well worth 
emphasising) chose the interior ; and this 
is not the only tribute Mr. Hemy has 
had paid him as a painter of architecture, 

















“Oyster dredgers” (1883). 
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costume and landscape, though he is too 
modest to have the others repeated in 
print. It is enough for him that the 
leaders of his own craft have done him 
the justice of acknowledging his merit 
in his first and favourite line of work. 
3ut the public will have none of his 
mediavalisms: one of them went the 
other day at Christie’s for a tithe of what 
it is worth. On his dining-room walls 
you get the parable in the form of a 
sharp and curious contrast. One of the 
canvases there is “ ‘The Calvary,” already 
described, a noble study of old Flanders 
in the Middle Ages, which he humorously 
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that turns a man from the work he 
proposes, and sets him arbitrarily down 
to tackle something else. Mr. Hemy 
has won the fame he coveted, but in a 
different way. Instead of telling his 
message to the world in a dead language, 
he has had to speak in the idiom of to-day. 
Finding no demand for dry resurrections, 
he has stuck to sea-work. Scott did the 
same, you will remember ; for when Byron 
knocked him out of the poetry market, 
he turned to prose, and the result was 
“Waverley” and immortality. One cannot 
help admiring this commonsense philo- 
sophy, which accepts the inevitable and 




















The garden terrace at Churchfield, 


showing Mr. and Mrs. Hemy with their daughters and their youngest sons. 


says the public will not buy, though it 
took him twenty years to paint it. The 
opposite wall bears a tiny water-colour, 
a mere hand’s-breadth of Bristol board, 
painted as a Christmas card. It is a 
miniature study for one of his seascapes, 
and for this he has often been offered 
any amount he cares toname. ‘The work 
of twenty years goes disregarded ; the 
unconsidered trifle is coveted as a gem, 
because it is alive. But I suspect him 
cf refusing to sell either, so that he may 
be innocently revenged upon a_ fickle 
public, and vent his love of irony. 

I came away marvelling on the chance 


makes a victory of necessity. After all, 
in returning to the sea and renouncing 
the other ambition, the painter was but 
returning to the first impulse of his life. 
On revient toujours! Mr. Hemy is happy 
in his prosperity and fame, in his un- 
diminished love of work, in a wife who is 
at once a true helpmeet and a charming 
hostess, and in a group of flourishing sons 
and daughters. 

One of the special photographs given 
represents the painter in his studio with 
his youngest daughter, Barbara; and it 
makes the nearest analogue I know to 
my notions of Prospero and Miranda, with 
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The Vander-Velde and her crew. 


This old sea-boat of Mr. Hemy’s now makes a studio in his garden. 


a one-rater yacht instead of Ariel and a 
mahl-stick for the enchanter’s wand. 
Here is the keynote of his busy life, 
written once when Mr. Hemy was describ- 
ing the impressions of his boyhood. 
“Wherever I went,” he writes, “and 
whatever I did, I always returned to the 
sea. When nearly everything else has 
faded from my mind,—Australia, and 


Flanders, and the priesthood, and my early 
disappointments,—still I remember the 
sea and my first real glimpse of it from 
the topgallant bulwark of an emigrant 
ship,—long lines of white foam like manes 
behind the white horses, a heavy sky, and 
our breaking bow-wave roaring off in the 
great field of green and white. I have 
never forgotten it, and never shall.” 
J. P. Cortins. 

















Churchfield, Falmouth, Mr. Hemy’s home. 


Except where otherwise acknowledged, the above photographs were specially taken tor the 
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W. Bartley, of Falmouth. 





“Raoul stepped back two paces to examine her. She was all trembling, with scarlet cheeks.” 
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RAOUL, GENTLEMAN OF FORTUNE. 


BY H. C. BAILEY. 














Il. RAOUL’S SUITS, 


AOUL condemned the wine of 
the “Ewe Lamb.” The “ Ewe 
Lamb” would give him only 
Rhenish when he wanted “the good 
blood of Burgundy.” (Raoul talks so 
much of wine that I think he must 
have been a very temperate little man.) 
Observe him, then, resplendent in crimson 
velvet and blue stockings, taking his ease 
in the wainscoted guest-room of the 
“Ewe Lamb ” and condemning his liquor. 
He had probably a leg on the table. 

The landlord ushered in with respect 
two lean men dressed in a dull grey 
frieze. ‘Their faces also were grey, their 
hair lank, their eyes projected. ‘They 
were absurdly alike and joyless. Raoul 
cocked his head on one side, ‘“ Judas 
Iscariot and son,” said he. 

One of them signed the landlord out, 
and the two. stalked stiffly to Raoul. 
“Your name is Raoul?” one asked. 

Raoul, head on one side, looked them 
up and down. ‘God help your wives,” 
said he : and began to sing to them 


“*Mon petit ceil, baisez-moi 
D’une bouche toute pleine 
D’amours, chassez-moi la peine—— 


“ Fellow—fellow,—I would have you 
to know I am Alderman Peter van 
Hessels, fellow. And this is my son the 
Councillor Peter van Hessels.” 

“Peter Minor—kill Peter Major for 
bringing you into the world: Peter Major 
—kill Peter Minor for coming into the 
world. Thus joy regains her sway.” 

“You are drunk, fellow.” 

Raoul shuddered dramatically. ‘God 
forbid! If I were, I might see four of 
you. I could not, pardieu, survive it.” 

The two looked at each other. “I 
desire to know, fellow, if you are one 


Raoul, who took letters from the Prince 
of Orange into Leyden.” 

“Peter Major, you behold in me,” 
Raoul tapped his crimson velvet breast, 
“the Seigneur Raoul de ‘lout le Monde. 
Seigneur of All the World, because I 
take all the best that is in it.” 

** You are that Raoul who broke through 
to Leyden and——” 

“JT am that Raoul—and many other 
Raouls.” 

‘The two Peters nodded at each other 
and sat down. They leaned over the 
table mysteriously. ‘‘I have a matter to 
propound,” said the alderman, and Raoul 
yawned. “My son the councillor has 
an affianced bride——” 

“Oh, earth and heaven ! 
have seen him.” 

“She has not yet seen me in fact,” 
said the councillor, “That is our 
trouble.” 

“Your good fortune. 
marry her in a mask.” 

“This maiden,” the alderman continued, 
“this maiden is the daughter of my 
cousin Oswald Fruytiers, who is dead, 
and the ward of my brother——” 

“ Corbleu, are there more 
family ? ” 


“ 


She can never 


Peter Minor, 


of your 





my brother Jan van Hessels, 
the goldsmith in Bergen op Zoom, 
Bergen, you know, is within the Spanish 
bounds, and my brother writes that there 
is no way to send Catarina safely.” The 
alderman paused. Raoul drank up his 
wine and put the pewter cup down with 
a bang. The alderman became more 
mysterious. ‘‘ Look you now, I believe 
that my brother does not wish to send 
Catarina. He has all her father’s money, 
and he would not want to give it up.” 
“He is, faith, your own brother, Peter 


Copyright 1906 by H. C. Bailey. 
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Major.” 

do you love your Catarina?” 
The councillor was puzzled. 

she is my affianced bride,” he cried. 


Raoul turned: “ Peter Minor, 
But 


“And you lust for your affianced 
florins. Peter Minor, I think she would 
give you them to be free of you.” 

“The maiden and the dowry were 
promised. I have the bond,” cried the 
alderman. 

Do you know what hell is for? It 
is to burn bonds. And bondholders.” 

The alderman grew angry. ‘‘Sir— 
look you, sir, this is not a thing to jest 
with, We are gentlemen of importance, 
look you.” 

“Oh! I acquire information.” 

“Look you, sir, look you,” the alder- 
man’s voice rose high, “this is not a 
jest—it is an affair of business.” 

“Oh, fiery love!” sighed Raoul. 

“And I come to you and I ask what 
do you advise, for you——” 

“ Advise? I advise cord/eu that Peter 


Minor content himself with the life of 
virginity. So shall it be best for some 


woman and the world.” 

The alderman feigned, not very skilfully, 
tolerant good temper. “ Pish, pish!” said 
he. ‘* Now you, sir, as they say, are a 
man of skill and of daring. You have 
undertaken dangerous deeds and——” 

“And achieved them, mordieu. But 
I never undertook to find a wife for 
Peter Minor.” 

“My son the councillor dare not go 
to Bergen himself. There are the 
Spaniards, But you, you do not fear 
the Spaniards-———” 

“T fear nothing but God and_ bad 
wine.” 

“Well, sir, very well. Now look you, 
I give you commission to go to Bergen 
and seek out this maiden privily and learn 
of her if my brother be ready to pay her 
dowry. If he will (which I do not think), 
it is very well, and you shall bring her 
openly. But if he will not, look you, you 
shall take her away unknown to him and 
she must bring with her some of_ his 
jewels to be her dowry. He is the gold- 
smith of Bergen, and there must be rich 
goods easy for her to take. I have the 
written bond for her dowry, look you. 
And you shall get her out of the town 
and bring her to me here in Rotterdam.” 

Raoul looked him between the eyes. 
“ You —— alderman !” said Raoul. .. .” 


And how if the maiden will bring herself 
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for love of—of that,” he jerked a nod 
at the councillor, “‘ but will not steal her 
dowry ?” 

“You shall tell her that the dowry is in 
the bond, and she is shamed to be a wife 
without it.” 

* Faith, Peter Minor’s wife is shamed 
at the wedding. But God for us all! 
Fifty gold florins now—a hundred more 
if 1 do your work.” Raoul’s prices had 
risen. 

The two Peters recoiled, and began to 
higgle. 

* Peter Major, go to your brother and 
the devil,” said Raoul, and waggled his 
foot at them. 

At last they consented, and Raoul 
howled for the landlord and ink and 
paper, and informed him that the alder- 
man was giving a bond for one hundred 
gold florins. ‘The landlord was much 
amazed. 

Raoul, left alone, looked at his bond 
and laughed. “If I kept the dowry and 
left Peter Minor the bride !” he suggested 
to himself. “ ‘That would be amusing.” 

So in the springtime the ‘Eel and 
Cradle” at Bergen op Zoom welcomed a 
little guest. He announced for all men 
to hear that he was a poor Spanish 
gentleman on his way to join Don Julian 
Romero. Whereat other guests, two 
lusty French merchants and a square-faced 
Englishman looked upon him askance, 
He treated them with full Spanish 
arrogance. 

* Lie first” (it isa maxim of Raoul’s)— 
“Lie first. ‘There will always be room 
for the truth. ‘Truth first—then no room 
for the lie when you need "od 

Raoul fed full and drank, and went out 
from the “ Eel and Cradle” in the twilight. 
He learnt (in scraps from many insignifi- 
cant persons) that Master Jan van Hessels, 
goldsmith, was an alderman, that he lived 
at the sign of the “ Brazen Serpent,” in the 
Street of St. Anthony, in the new town. 
Raoul arrived in the Street of St. Anthony 
and reconnoitred in the gathering gloom. 
The street was something rural and houses 
few in it. Jan van Hessels’ “ Brazen 
Serpent” was big, and back from it ran 
a walled garden where the scent of the 
limes hung fragrant. 

Raoul, hat on one side, nonchalant, 
swaggered along to the garden gate. 
Five rascals with cudgels sprang out upon 
him. But Raoul, for all his airs, was 
wholly alert. Sideways he sprang, six 











‘Raoul, for all his airs, was wholly alert. Sideways he sprang, six feet at a bound. 


’ 


Out leapt sword and dagger.’ 
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feet at a bound. 


Out leapt sword and 
dagger. “What! What! How, knaves ? 
Is there man-killing toward?” he thun- 
dered in Spanish. ‘*’Then, by good 


Sant’ Iago——” He lunged on the 
invocation, 
The cudgellers did not await him. ‘A 


Spaniard,” they muttered, ‘‘a Spaniard !” 
and turning, fled together—fled into the 
“ Brazen Serpent” and slammed its door 
behind them. 

Then behold Raoul, most truculent, 
stalking up to that door and battering 
upon it with the hilt of his bare sword, 
At last (he had battered long and loud) a 
little wicket opened and some one asked 
his business. 

“Business 2? That word to a gentle- 
man? Rascal!” ‘Then in Dutch, “* Open 
your door, rogue, and produce me the 
man of the house.” 

The wicket was shut again, and after 
a while the door was opened and a 
serving-man quavered out a question as 
to Raoul’s name. Raoul took him by 
the ear and jerked him. “ Bring forth 
your knave master, knave.” 

The servant shuffled on and brought 
him to an inner room, and hurriedly with- 
drew. Raoul had no need to ask whom 
he beheld. Master Alderman Jan van 
Hessels, grey-faced, goggle-eyed, was true 
brother of Peter. Raoul, hat cocked over 
one ear, sword twirling in finger and 
thumb, looked him up and down. 

“Well, sir, well?” cried the alderman 
nervously, ‘what is your errand ?” 

“Errand?” Raoul thundered an oath. 
“Do I look a man to run errands ?” 

‘Then, sir, your wish, sir, your pur- 
pose,” the alderman stammered _ hastily-— 
** your——” 

* Mark me now, burgess. I am Juan 
Perez, a poor gentleman of Spain. I 
take my evening walk, and I am set upon 
by five curst rogues. May the devil 
and-———” he checked the imprecation and 
bowed low. Framed in the doorway a 
girl stood, flushed, bright-eyed: the hair 
beneath her coif gleamed golden. Raoul 
swung away from her. ‘By five curst 
rogues, burgess. And they are fled into 
your house. Now, sirrah, how come you 
to set your curs upon a_ gentleman? 
Expound me quickly.” 

The alderman signed the girl out of 
the room. But she came further in, and 
dropped a curtsey to Raoul. 


“Hark ye, sirrah,” Raoul made his 
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sword quiver, a ripple of light, under the 
alderman’s eyes, ‘this poor carcass shall 
not be vilely entreated while my soul is 
in it. Why are your varlets turned upon 
me ?” 

And while the alderman bit his finger, 
“Indeed, sir, the gentleman is in the 
right to ask,” said the girl, and tossed her 
head, 

The alderman started up. 
Go away.” 

gut Catarina dabbed another curtsey 
and stayed. 

“By Sant’? Iago!” Raoul thundered: 
“do you palter with me, burgess? I 
come peaceably by your house, and your 
footboys take cudgels to me, and you 
have no word of excuse?” He rapped 
out a large oath. ‘Mark me, sirrah! I 
am no man to jest with. I can thrust 
through a needle’s eye. I can snuff a 
candle with my point. So—sa ha! sa 
ha!” he lunged, stamping his foot, at the 
two candles. 

Over they went, and out. The room 
was dark, and out of the darkness Raoul 
roared on: “ What is your business with 
me, burgess? Had I come here by mid- 
night” (his left hand was groping toward 
Catarina), ‘had I sought to rob you, to 
force your strong-box, had 1” (he found 
Catarina’s hand and pressed it) “had I 
stolen into your garden and lurked there 
—then, faith, your rogues had had some 
reason.” 

The alderman had found his tinder-box 
and struck light again. Raoul had dropped 
Catarina’s hand, and she was looking at 
him curiously. 

“Did you take me, burgess, for a rogue 
like yourself—I, Juan Perez, a gentleman 
of Spain?” 

“T profess, sir, it was a blunder. It 
was all a blunder. My lads are fools. I 


“ Catarina ! 


protest I humbly ask your pardon. I had 
word of a thief, and——’” 
“Thief? That word tome! Now by 


all good saints this surpasses! Thief!” 
Raoul walked upon the alderman sword 
out, and the alderman ran away from him 
round the table. “Thief! I will show 
you a thrust for that, sirrah.” His sword 
shot out like a striking snake, and one of 
the alderman’s buttons went rattling to the 
floor. The alderman with a yell sprang 
out of the door. Raoul lunged after him 
again, and he tumbled over himself and 
fell on the stairs, 

“The garden—midnight—love’s envoy 


























comes”: it was whispered swift and low 
in the girl’s ear while the alderman picked 
himself up. ‘hen, aloud, ‘That will 
teach you, burgess, to respect a gentleman 
who does you the honour to pass your 
house,” said Raoul, and put up his sword. 
“Tady, I commit you to heaven,” he 
bowed, and as she curtsied before him 
caught the faint sign of her head. Her 
eyes were shining. ‘“ Burgess, I commit 
you—elsewhere.” Off he swaggered, and 
slammed the door. 


The thin white May moon was over 
the town, sharp gable and feathery tree 
silvered in her light, and the shadows 
gloomed blue-black. Raoul lounged 
against the wall of the garden. In the 
house of the “Brazen Serpent” no 
window showed light. The midnight 
chimes died away. Raoul waited a while, 
went up and over the wall like a cat. A 
form came to him swiftly, rustling. Raoul 
took her hands and kissed them both. 
“ Lady, well met. Keep close,” said he, 
and drew her against him into the gloom 
beneath the limes. ‘‘ May a man speak 
to you of love?” 

“Indeed, sir, many men have.” 

“Nay, who can wonder?” 
sighed. 

“Not I,” said Catarina. 

“And I, lady, am come to plead for 
one fool more.” 

“Tis a compliment to me.” 

Raoul took. her hand. ‘Ah, what is 
life without you ? ” 

**T have not tried, indeed.” 

“Lady, you are a woman——” 

“Sir, my mother determined it so.” 

“and what is a woman without 
love ?” 

“ Even as a man without wit, sir.” 

“TI come from one who loves you as 
never man loved yet—from one who would 
go through fire and water——” 

“But not, it seems, over a wall ?” 

“Lady, he would not peril you by 
his presence. ‘The good Peter van Hes- 
sels % 

Catarina started 
Hessels ? 


ep 


Raoul 





back. ‘ Peter 
You come from him?” 


van 


s3ehold me Dan Cupid in breeches— 
hot envoy of Peter’s love.” 

“ He—he loves me?” 

“With a love wholly amazing.” 

“ And what does he ask of me ?” 

Raoul snatched her hand and pressed 
it. “Lady, he asks of you—you! That 
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body of grace, those sea-dark, sea-bright 


” 





eyes, that 

“Oh, I thank you. I have my own 
mirror. Sir, does Master van Hessels 
want no more than myself?” 

Raoul coughed. ‘‘ You—ah—you re- 
duce me to say, lady, that he spoke also 
of a dowry.” 

‘*T knew!” she cried. 
doubt, were to share in it.” 

“In fact,” said Raoul slowly, “I am 
hired at a price.” 

“ Love’s envoy !” 


“And you, I 


she said, and again, 
“ Love’s envoy!” and laughed. Then 
swiftly, ‘‘Oh, indeed it grieves me to 
spoil your bargain! God be with you!” 
And she whirled away. 

But Raoul held her, gripping her wrists. 
“Tf you had made my bargain you had 
broken my heart. ‘The light in your eyes 
must glow for a man—and it shall. And 
yet I thank God I have come. I have 
had your hands in mine, I have tasted the 
breath of your hair. I———” he snatched 
her to his breast and kissed her. 

She tore herself away, she stood in the 
moonlight, white, fierce-eyed, her bosom 











storm-tossed. ‘“‘ You — you she 
gasped. 

“1,” said Raoul, “am a man.” And 
went over the wall. 

Slowly he walked to his inn, His 


head was thrown back, his eyes studied 
the dark blue void and its spangled stars, 
“ Always,” he tells you, “the heavens 


helped my thought.” You will agree 
that he had need of them. 
When he came to the “Eel and 


Cradle” he demanded wine of a sleepy 
servant, and dropped himself down in a 
leathern elbow-chair, and flung his hat 
and his feet on the table. Then he 
observed that the square-faced English- 
man was fronting him. Raoul put up his 
nose and sniffed aloud. But the English- 
man only stared (Raoul records) like an 
Englishman or a cow. The wine was 
brought, the sleepy drawer was bidden to 
bed, Raoul and his Englishman were left 
alone. 

The Englishman leant over the table 
and, in bad Spanish, “A word in your 
ear,” says he. Raoul disdainfully inclined 
his head. ‘“ You are no Spaniard.” 

** Madre Dios, rascal 

“You do not swear enough,” said the 
Englishman calmly. Raoul at once pro- 
duced him several oaths more, but he 
continued, unheeding: “I am glad you 
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are not a Spaniard. I do not like 
Spaniards. And I have to ask you to 
serve me.” 

Raoul gasped. He protests that it is 
indecent to say what you mean. So he 
gasped, and the Englishman went placidly 
on with his broken Spanish. 

“T owe you something already. Those 
fellows who set upon you were looking for 
me. I would have helped you if they 
had not run so soon. You faced them ; 


you are not a coward. I like that. Then 
you went into the house. I want to 
know if you will go there again. I want 


” 





you to take a letter from me to 

Raoul brought his feet down to the 
floor with a bang. “Oh, the devil! 
Peter the third!” says he. 

“TI do not understand.” 

“You were not meant to. Go on.” 

“T want you to take a letter from me 
to Mistress Catarina Fruytiers secretly. 
No one else must know of it.” He hesi- 
tated and flushed. “I—you—there may 
be expense is 

“T promise you there will be,” said 
Raoul. ‘“ Also, my Englishman, I carry 
no letter without knowing what is inside 
of it.” 

The Englishman looked him between 
the eyes. “I ask for your honour.” 

“*T sell that, faith, every day.” 

“‘T ask you for your honour,” said the 
Englishman again. 

** At your service.” Raoul shrugged his 
shoulders lightly. But the Englishman, 
still gazing full upon him, held out his 
hand. Raoul waited a while before he 
took it. 

“T shall tell her that I love her with 
all my heart—that I shall love her always.” 
Raoul yawned. “I shall pray her be 
ready to fly with me——” 

“* Bringing, it is understood, her dowry.” 

“God’s wounds!” ‘The English oath 
roared out. ‘ You—you—do you think 
that I know or care if she have a penny ?” 

“It seems,” said Raoul, “I shall have 
to ask your pardon.” The Englishman 
bowed stiffly. ‘‘ Nevertheless, my Eng- 
lishman, if I were you I should bear my 
own love-letters.” 

“Tf I do Iam caught. 
hanged.” 

Raoul flopped back in his chair. “Oh, 
Peter,” says he with a sneer, “ Peter after 
all.... In fact, my Englishman, you are 
not very brave.” 

“Tt serves neither my lady nor me,” 








I am perhaps 
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said the Englishman simply, “that I 
should be hanged.” 

‘You are vain... . 
of her flying with you. 
do you fly ?” 

“‘T do not know.” 

‘*T was sure of it!” 

‘““T must tell you--I met my lady two 
years ago, when I came here a venturer 
in a bark of Gresham’s. Now I am 
come in my own ship, the Bonny Kate. 
I went to her guardian, that rascal Jan 
van Hessels, to ask her for my wife. He 
turned me out of his house. He told 
the Spanish commandant here that I was 
a rogue, a spy for the Prince of Orange 
and Boisot. So I am ordered to sail 
with my ship by sundown to-morrow if I 
would not be hanged. And I have not 
even seen her. I was stealing there in 
the twilight when those rogues tried to 
beat you. He has a guard of them, 
I suppose. Well! My ship will drop 
down the river on the afternoon tide. 
But I shall stay. I do not know more 
than that,” 

“But I do. 
well on a gallows. 
wriggle clumsily. 
wise and sail away.” 

The square face hardened. 
go without my lady.” 

Raoul looked at him a while curiously. 
Then, “I suppose,” he said, “1 suppose 
you know that you are infinitely un- 
worthy ?” 

The Englishman laughed. 
a fool.” ‘Then the laugh died. 
merit her never.” 

Raoul lay back, a queer little smile 
on his lips. “Yes. You would hang 
badly,” he murmured. He sat up with 
a jerk. “Go aboard your ship in the 
morning. Sail away in the afternoon.” 

“ But then—but I-—but ig 

** All the buts are my affair.” 

The Englishman stared with uplifted 
eyebrows. ‘‘ What do youmean? What 
will you do ?” 

**T will tell you when I have done it.” 

The Englishman asked much more and 
learnt little,—is it strange? At last a 
letter was written, and went into Raoul’s 
breast. A ring with three sappbires 
passed to Raoul’s finger. Then the 

“nglishman stuttered, and, “‘ As touching 
the matter of expense ” he began. 

Raoul flushed. ‘Go to the devil,” 
said he, and went out. 


Now—you spoke 
How, my friend, 


And you will not look 
I am sure you would 
My Englishman, be 


“T do not 


“T am not 


“T shall 
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With one stocking off and one stocking 
on and no more, Raoul sat upon the edge 
of his bed. ‘‘Yes. That,” says he, ‘‘is 
a man ofakind. Now what kindam I?” 





sailors’ taverns on the quay. He wanted 
some worthy soul to occupy the alder- 
man’s attention. ‘For an honest knave 
take a sailor” (tis a maxim of his). “ For 


“The Englishman leant over the table. Raoul disdainfully inclined his head. ‘You are 
no Spaniard: you do not swear enough.'” 


On that he went to sleep. It seems 
that he arose betimes, and did certain 
small matters of tailoring and _corres- 
pondence. Then he went down to the 


your dishonest knave the soldier is non 
pareil.” He was, you remember, a soldier 
himself. From the sailors’ taverns he 
came back to breakfast, and in due 








season to the street of St. Anthony and 
Master Alderman Jan van Hessels. 

Fellows lounging under the eaves re- 
garded him nervously and slunk away. 
The alderman’s guard were not minded 
to mistake him twice. Raoul swaggered 
up to the house door, and rapped with 
power. When it was opened he stalked 
in, and in the loudest of voices, ‘ An- 
nounce the Senor Don Juan Perez,” he 
cried. ‘‘You understand? ‘The Senor 
—-Don—Juan—Perez.” It was, in fact, 
clear enough for all the household and 
half the street to understand. ‘The serving 
lad gaped upon him. ‘The Senor Don 
Juan Perez!” Raoul thundered, and the 
lad backed, bowing, and hurried off. 

Raoul sauntered through the hall. 
‘There was a swift rustle of skirts on the 
stair, and Catarina came down upon him, 
her cheeks aflame. “You? You dare?” 
she said. 

Raoul said nothing. He held out his 
left hand with the fingers wide apart. 
On one of them gleamed the ring of 
three sapphires. She paled, she started 
back, her hand to her breast. Raoul put 
his hands behindhim. “Trust. Follow.” 
Raoul’s lips framed the words, but made 
scarce a sound. The serving lad was 
coming towards them. 

Again Raoul came to the presence of 
Master Alderman Jan van Hessels. Now 
he took off his hat, and saluted elabo- 
rately. Catarina watched in amaze. 

“Pray, sir, what obtains me_ this 
honour ?” says the alderman nervously. 

“ Burgess, I shall expound. First, I 
discover that I was something harsh with 
you last night. I learn that you have 
good cause to suspect danger. (Though 
by Sant’ Iago to take me for a hired bravo 
was diabolic insolence. But pass—pass.) 
I say you may well suspect danger. How 
do I know it? Mark me now! I betake 
me to the ‘ Duke of Alva’ tavern. I drink 
a measure of Xeres wine. (Xeres quotha ! 
Bah! But pass.) There, be two sea- 
faring rogues chattering. I catch your 
name. I incline my ear, Have a care, 
burgess! ‘There is villainy toward. They 
speak of you—of your ward—of your 
wealth too, burgess. They say that both 
rightly pertain to one Peter van Hessels. 
Now who a plague is Peter van Hessels, 
burgess ?” 

“TI know, sir, I know,” cried the alder- 
man. ‘Go on, sir.” 

“ But you ” cried Catarina. Raoul 
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waved his hand carelessly, and the 
sapphires flashed. Catarina gulped and 
was silent. 

“Go on? Faith, I have done. ‘They 
said that there is one in the town minded 
to seize ward and wealth for this Peter, 
So have a care, burgess !” 





“JT will, sir, I will indeed. I thank 
you. I am most grateful. I Pray 


you, what like were these two fellows ?” 

Raoul began an elaborate and pictorial 
description, In the midst of which came 
a journeyman to say there was a sailor in 
the shop with a letter which he would give 
to none but the alderman. The alderman, 
rising, begged Raoul to await him. 

“If you are long I must needs depart ; 
but,” said Raoul politely, “I will surely 
come again.” 

The alderman was hardly gone before 
Raoul sprang to Catarina and caught her 
hands. ‘Your own chamber! Quick!” 

“Sir!” the girl gasped—“‘ you—I ” 

“Tf you love your love !” The sapphires 
blazed in her sapphire eyes. 

“ Ves—yes,” 

Raoul let her go and signed to the 
door. She looked long in his eyes, and 
turned and led the way. Out in the hall, 
“Lady, I give you good day,” said Raoul 
aloud, and stalked noisily to the door of 
the street. He opened it, he slammed it 
again and stayed inside. Then swift, 
noiseless, he stole back to her, and 
“Quick!” he whispered, and they fled 
upstairs together. A moment, and they 
were together in her little low room, she 
pale and panting. Raoul swept one glance 
round, and got into the wardrobe. “ Lock 
me in,” he whispered, grinning from 
among her fragrant dresses. ‘‘ Go down 
then and tell the good man I am gone.” 

“ But—but : 

“There is never a but in love.” 

The door was locked upon him. . . 
Raoul protests that it was long hours ere 
there came a rustle without and the click 
of a key—it was opened. 

Raoul came out with a gasp: “ Phew! 
I shall never love lavender again ;” and 
he sat down on her bed and fanned him- 
self, and smiled at Catarina. 

Catarina was pale still, and her bosom 
quick, but her blue eyes shone. “I pray 
you ” she began in a whisper. Raoul 
sprang to her. Her hand was in his, his 
arm about her before she knew it. He 
drew the lithe gracious form against him, 
he bent to the blood in her cheek—she 
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turned and the blue eyes met his. She 
lid not struggle nor cry. ‘“ By your 
alc 55 i 


honour, by your faith,” she said quickly, 
softly, “have you nothing from him who 
gave you the ring?” 

“He!” Raoul laughed. ‘“ Another 
without the wit to win you himself— 
another proxy lover who——” 
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says I am to trust you altogether,” she 
said, and looked up to him smiling. 

Raoul flung away, and the word on his 
lips was an oath. 

** Tell me—tell me everything.’ 

Raoul, his back to her, drew a long 
breath. It wasa moment before he came 
Then his face was 


to take her hand. 


““*What obtains me this honour?’ said the Alderman nervously.” 


“Who 
Catarina. 

Raoul let her go. His swarthy face 
paled, and he said something behind his 
teeth. He plucked the letter out of his 
bosom and gave it her. Catarina had 
not moved at all, and stood still close 
to his heart. Inamoment: “Yes. He 


trusted me to you,” said 


placid. “Lady, last night I told you 
that I came from Peter van Hessels. It 
is remarkable; but I said the truth, I 
found, lady, you were worthy a man, And 
after, by a chance, I found the man of 
whom you are worthy.” 

Smile and blush came with darkening 
eyes. ‘‘ Indeed I am not,” she said. 
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“You and he will 
agree marvellously.” She looked in his 
eyes a moment. “On my honour, lady, 
I mean you faithfully.” She bowed. 
“Last night I gave you a woman’s due. 
I did not know that I took another man’s 
right. And now—vwell, one is man after 
all, But what you cannot give I do not 
care to take. You love him. You trust 
me. That is to be enough.” Her eyes 
thanked him. “Ay, jardieu. He has 
all of your heart. But is the poor man 
never to have the rest ?” 

Her bosom rose, her eyes glowed glori- 
ously . . . then she flung her arms wide. 


Raoul laughed. 





“But I am in prison—I am chained 
here!” she cried. ‘Ah, if I were 
free tg 

Raoul smiled. ‘ Behold ‘the way to 


freedom,” said he. 
off his breeches. 

In a moment they lay on the floor, 
and he stood up still in breeches. He 
dragged his cloak from the wardrobe, 
and behold it was two cloaks and a 
doublet to boot. He brought a hat out 
of his breast. “And I pray heaven they 
fit,” said he. 

“ You mean Catarina gasped. 

“T think they explain themselves.” 

Catarina looked down at the clothes 
and blushed at them, and then smiled. 
* But even if I did——” 

“Then behold the Sefor Don Juan 
Perez provided with a charming page.” 

“ But how—how is the Senor Don 
Juan Perez to come out of my chamber?” 

“Doubtless, my fair page, your ser- 
vants eat dinner. While they eat, we 
flee.” 

® Oh—oh, dare we?” 

“Dare we anything else?” 

She turned away from his eyes. 
alderman and I —we dine 
servants.” 

“Admirable! You will have a dinner 
inside you to give you heart for this 
heroical enterprise.” 

Catarina took up the hat and tried it 
on, and put it away. Catarina held up 
the doublet and put it down again. “I 
am sure they will be much too big,” she 


And began to take 


” 





“The 
before the 


murmured. Raoul stared upon the 
Wen, . 4» 
The clocks began striking noon. ‘Oh! 


this is our dinner-hour,” Catarina cried. 
Raoul flung his clothes to the ward- 

robe and went in after them. Again the 

door was locked upon him, “And I 
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dine upon lavender,” he groaned. It 
was, he avers, again hours before he was 
let out. 

“They are all at dinner” (Catarina 
was breathless) ; ‘‘the alderman is gone 
out.” 

“Oh, amiable old man!” said Raoul, 
and laid out the clothes on the bed in 
the manner of a valet. 

Catarina drew back. ‘“ But he told me 
again I was not to go outside the house. 
And I am sure—I am sure the men in 
the street are ordered to stop me.” 

“Tn skirts only,” said Raoul, and went 
back to the wardrobe. “Quick! quick ! 
Love waits.” And he pulled the door to 
upon him. 

Sooner than he had thought there was 
a timid “ You may come out,” and he 
came out to see a very little person in 
the corner trying to shroud herself in the 
cloak. ‘Oh, please do not look. But is 
it—is it——-?” gasped Catarina. 

Raoul slouched the hat down over her 
golden hair, took the cloak away, and 
flung it about her in new fashion. He 
stepped back two paces to examine her. 
She was all trembling, with scarlet cheeks. 

Raoul swung away, opened the door, 
listened, stole out, listened again, and 
beckoned. Swift, light-footed, they crept 
downstairs and out. She crowded upon 
him as he opened the door, but Raoul 
swept her aside. He stood still in the 
sunlight, and bowed to some invisible 
person within. Then he cocked his hat. 
“ Swagger! swagger!” he muttered, and 
let her shut the door. 

Down the street they went, and the 
men under the eaves looked at them 
curiously. Raoul began to talk loud in 
Spanish. He abused his page with 
fluency, and the page, as was natural, 
flushed and stared at the ground, 

Then out of a house came Alderman 
Jan van Hessels, 

“ Look, look!” the page gasped, and 
started back. Raoul’s hand closed like 
a vice on her arm. 

Then he slid before her, and ‘ Ha, 
burgess, well met!” says he, and he 
struck an attitude, hand on left hip, right 
leg forward. “Shall we finish our talk ?” 

The alderman bustled up. “At your 
very good pleasure, sir. I was hoping to 
see you speedily, sir. Now I am anxious— 
much anxious 

“ Walk your anxieties my way.” Raoul 
whirled round upon his page, and struck 
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her across the cheek with his glove. 
“What, rogue! Must you be eaves- 
dropping ? Walk ten good paces behind, or 
your sides shall taste my whip.” So they 
went on. “ Never heed him,” says Raoul 
carelessly. ‘Tis but a fool. But I ride 
my lads on the curb, And what was in 
the letter, burgess ? ” 

“Sir, it was brazen, It was an infamy. 
It demanded my ward in marriage for my 
nephew Peter van Hessels. And it bade 
me post my answer on the market cross. 
And it said that if I would not give her 
she would be taken,” the alderman 
spluttered. “Consider it, sir.” 

“T do, I do. And from whom came 
this letter, burgess ? ” 

“Tt was signed Raoul de Tout le 


Monde. Raoul de ‘Tout le Monde! 
Bah !” 

“Bah! Bah!” said Raoul with en- 
thusiasm. “And what will you do, 


burgess ?” 

“Do, sir? I go, sir, to my friend the 
burgomaster and my very good friend the 
commandant to pray them have search 
made through the town for this fellow, 
this Raoul de Tout le Monde !” 

“By Sant? Iago!” cried Raoul, “I 
hope you may find him!” 

“T thank you, sir. I thank you. I 
am your debtor.” They walked on a 
little more, the alderman expending 
himself in wrath. “ My way lies here, 
sir,” says he at last, at a cross street. 


“And mine there,” said Raoul. “ But 
one word, burgess. What ails your 


nephew, that he must not wed the girl ? 
A nephew of yours, faith, must needs be 
an honest gentleman ! ” 

The alderman coughed. ‘ You are to 
know, sir, that my ward inherits certain 
small moneys, and i 

“And till she is wed you keep them. Oh, 
you are a warm man, a wily soul. No 
Raoul of any world will ever come over 
you, eh, burgess?” Raoul nudged his ribs, 

‘The alderman looked austere a moment. 
Then he grinned. With two knowing 
nods they parted. 

Raoul turned down a lane to the quay, 
and beckoned to his page. She came, 
and he took her arm, but she would not 
look at him. Raoul peeped under the 
slouched hat. 
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"Fears ? 
a man!” 

“ T—I—oh, forgive me! I thought—I 
thought you were going to give me up 
—and indeed I never felt so much a 
woman,” 

“There is‘one who will not complain,” 
said Raoul. To which she had nothing 
at all to say. 

At the first stairs they took boat and 
rowed out to the Bonny Kate. Curious 
faces looked over the bulwarks: a rope- 
ladder was thrown to them. “Oh, but 
I never can,” cried Catarina, and nearly 
fell into the sea. 

Raoul flung her over his shoulder and 
climbed up. Over the bulwarks he came 
full upon his Englishman, who recoiled, 
staring at the page, and cried: “ Why, 
who is this, sir?” 

‘A man of no account. Go to your 
own shoulders,” says Raoul, and put 
Catarina into his arms. 

The man gave a wordless cry, and she. 
Then she was crushed to his breast, and 
his kiss bore back her head. Down fell 
the hat, and her golden hair, her maiden 
coif, showed clear to the sunshine. 

A moment only he held her on his heart. 
‘Then he sprang to the mizzen rigging. 
‘“Hands to the capstan! With a will 
now, lads, with a will!” ‘The ship throbbed 
with life. 

“ Heave oh! 


Merdicit, remember you are 


Heave oh! Round and 


around! . Heave short! Break her 
out!” The sailors’ cries roared about 
them. “ Anchor’s apeak! Inboard haul ! 


Ready jib!” They were slipping out to 
sea on full ebb. 

Bergen shore was dull on the horizon 
when they passed the word for the parson, 
Raoul admired then the foresight of his 
Englishman. 

So they hove-to, and were married. 
Raoul, as was wholly fitting, gave her 
away. And when she was Mistress 
Arthur Stukely (of Yealm in Devonshire) 
she turned to Raoul, and smiling and 
blushing said, “Sir—-the woman’s due 
is your right.” And Raoul bowed and 
kissed her a last time. 

. « 

From the quay of Rotterdam he watched 
a white sail, and sighed. “‘A vs adler, 
poor lass,” said he. 
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i: E doesn’t read,” said I, with some 
warmth. ‘He can’t read. I 
don’t believe he even knows 

his letters. He doesn’t think. I don’t 

believe he has anything to think with. 

How you can even consider his case, my 

dear % 

“ Reading isn’t everything,” Biddy said 
thoughtfully. ‘And one can think too 
much. Besides, you mustn’t call me 
your dear.” 

I sighed as I looked at her. 

There has never been a sunset since 
the world began, one-half so exquisite as 
the flush on Biddy’s cheek. No clear and 
changing summer sea has ever held half 
the mystery and magic which Biddy holds 
in her wonderful sapphire eyes; and 
yet 

“You see,” said she, “ Teddy rather 
keeps his case before one, doesn’t he ? 
If he would let it drop for a week or two, 
perhaps I should find it easier to consider 
it with calm justice and an unbiassed 
mind, as I do yours.” 

** As you do mine,” I repeated sadly. 

I was wise enough to be sorry that she 
should find it so easy to consider me 
calmly. And yet mine was a good case — 
a strong case. In fact, it was the only case. 








You see, Biddy was as clever as I in some 
ways, and perhaps half as clever again. 
She had read quite as much as any woman 
can read, with safety to her happiness and 
womanly charm; she was, in fact, a 
beautiful and youthful M.A., yet she was 
still, to all intents and purposes, the 
Biddy she had been at eighteen, and so, 
of course, still much too delightful, too 
dangerous to me. And we were the best 
of good friends. We understood each 
other perfectly. We were always happy 
together. I had enough money to make 
comfort a certainty for us if she married 
me. Yet because Teddy the footballer, 
Teddy the golfer, Teddy the runner, 
Teddy the steeplechaser, wanted her for 
her pretty face and quick tongue, she 
held our hearts balanced on her hand, 
and almost without coquetry discussed 
the case frankly with me. 

Yet I was sorry to hear her say how 
fond she was of me, how happy to be 
with me, how unhappy it made her to 
even think of sending me away. 

“Do you say these things to Teddy 
too?” I asked quietly, without malice. 

She shook her head. 

“ Well,” said I at last, “I’m not going 
to try to better my case by belittling 
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his. You're clever enough to know, my 
d I stopped in time. “You're 





clever enough to know, Biddy, and good 
and kind and sweet enough to understand 
that you mustn’t keep us in this state too 
long. For—to put away all question of 
suitability and mutual tastes and the 
complete understanding of each other’s 
ways and my comfortable income and all 
the rest of it—well, ’m a man, and I love 
you, Biddy.” 

“Ves,” said Biddy sadly, “but if you 
put away those little things, the cases are 
more equal and still more difficult to 
decide, for Teddy’s a man as well, and fe 
loves me too.” 

I went away. I knew, even if I had 
loved her less, how much happier her life 
would be with me. For if she married 
her footballer, her cricketer, her steeple- 
chaser, and even if she loved him, what 
would there be left for her if their love 
died, as love so often does die? There 
would be no friendship, for he had never 
been her friend. How could he be, and 
Biddy so clever? None of the hundred 
interests she had in common with me 
were shared by him. Because I loved 
her so dearly, my heart ached at the 
thought, as much for her unhappiness— 
perhaps more—than for my own loss, 
I didn’t think my love for 
selfish love. 

I was stay- 
ing in the _. ss 
house at that 
time. Biddy’s ¥& 
mother Y 
favoured my § 
case and was 
charming to 
me in those | 
days, but I ~ 
had the sense 
to see that 
her approval 
did nothing at all 
to further it. 

The footballer 
came to play tennis with 
Biddy that afternoon, and, 
obstinately blind to my own 
pretensions, seized the first 
opportunity to lay his 
before me. 

He was a frank and open-hearted 
youth, I lay back in my cushioned 
deck-chair and listened to him. He 
stood before me, racket in hand, tall 


her was a 
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and _ strong 
flannels. 

“That girl,” said he, with a free, con- 
fiding air, “‘ will drive me to the devil!” 

I thought to myself that he would take 
that downward path in double harness if 
he took it at all: Biddy was driving a pair. 
But I only said “ Yes ?” 

**T’ve proposed to her six times,” said 
he, “and she asks for time! Time indeed! 
Does she think a man has a whole life- 
time to waste while he waits for her to 
make up her silly little mind ?” 

“There are so many other things much 
better worth doing,” I murmured sym- 
pathetically—“ cricket and so forth. Why 
not give it up?” 

He sighed and sat down on the grass 
in front of me. ‘I have tried,” he said. 
“T’ve made up my mind to forget her, 
and I’ve kept away for——” 

Days?” I suggested. 

“Weeks!” said he. “ But somehow 
I—well, I generally come back, don’t you 
know !” 

I sighed; for I generally came back too. 

“It’s not right,” cried he, hotly, “ that 
a man should waste his best days over 
a slip of a girl. Women ought to have 
their minds made up for them.” 

“ Try,” I said softly. “Try to make up 
Biddy’s!”. He should have his turn, I 
thought, magnanimously. 

“T have!” He beat the 
ground viciously with his 
racket. ‘“‘A chap has no 
chance in these 
modern days. 
‘Lhere’s too much 


and clean - looking in his 


¥, 

7} blooming civilisa- 
Yo tion knocking 
aS, f 
SoS about now. In 


the old times, a 


aaa 


ay 
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‘*But somehow !—well, | generally come back, 
don't you Know!” 
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man just picked up a girl and put her on 
his horse and rode off with her, without 
any fuss. I wish J’d lived in the days 
when might was right.” 

I was amazed at his eloquence. 
rule, ‘Teddy had little to say. 

‘And the girl ?” I asked. 

He laughed. ‘‘I expect the girl liked 
it. Women always admire strength in 
a chap. I wish I’d lived in the Middle 
Ages.” 

“Well, you don’t,” I said slowly. 
“And there are other things in question. 
Money, for instance.” 

He flushed. ‘I’m ina good situation,” 
said he. ‘And I should get on if I had 
Biddy to work for. We should rub along 
all right, if I could only get her to 
see it.” 

“ She has a little of her own, of course,” 
I suggested unkindly. 

“V’drather she had none!” He spoke 
with some heat. “It’s Biddy I want. 
I must have her. I will have her. Oh, 
I'd carry her off and make her marry me 
for twopence 

“Twopence is not enough,” said I 
calmly. “A special licence costs about 
thirty pounds. ‘Times have changed, you 
see. People hadn’t to wait for special 
licences in the golden youth of the 
world.” 

“Lucky for them!” He rolled over 
and planted his elbows in the grass, to 
rest his chin.on his hands and _ stare 
moodily at a distracted beetle. 

And then Biddy came out, flushed 
and lovely, in a wonderful white gown 
and no hat at all. Her mother followed, 
and the tea; and for an hour at least we 
listened to the two of them talking 
chiffons, while ‘Teddy looked gloomily at 
his beetle and I looked—at Biddy. It 
was not a festive meal. Biddy’s mother, 
to cheer me up, talked of the picnic she 
had arranged in my honour. A real 
old-fashioned picnic it was to be, with 
quantities of beautiful things to eat and 
two waggonettes full of the right kind of 
happy, easily-pleased young people. I 
was not cheered, for I saw at once the 
infinite opportunities that picnic would 
give to the footballer. We were to go 
up the river after lunch, and Teddy was 
a man who had rowed in his college boat. 
And even as a steersman J could hardly 
be said to shine. 

Yet Teddy was sulky about the picnic 
in spite of that. He wouldn’t go in the 
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waggonette, he said; he would meet them 
with Higgins in the motor. Higgins 
would be sure to want him to go in the 
motor, because he knew what to do if the 
beastly thing went wrong. A complete 
and wonderful knowledge of nuts and 
screws and machinery generally, was one 
of Teddy’s strong points; I forgot to 
enumerate it amongst his other charms, 

So it was settled. And so things went 
on. Biddy sewed in the garden in the 
mornings, and I read to her or watched 
her quick delicate fingers straying through 
the delightful mazes of the rainbow- 
coloured silks of her embroidery. Every 
day I tactfully and gently pleaded my 
cause ; every day she listened kindly, 
agreed with me fully—and refused to 
give any decided reply. 

In the late afternoons, as soon as he 
could get away from his work, ‘Teddy had 
his turn when he came to play tennis; 
and he also, I have reason to believe, 
daily reminded her that he was waiting 
for an answer to his question. He had 
no delicate, plausible arguments, however. 
His methods were, I feel sure, grossly 
simple. To put his arm round her directly 
they were alone 

“‘T say, Biddy, you’re driving me mad. 
Give me a kiss, dear, and let’s settle the 
thing.” 

This was what Biddy’s mother over- 
heard, Biddy, she said, scolded him 
gently, told him he mustn’t call her ‘‘dear,” 
and asked him not to hurry her, 

“Hurry her!” I said, with a groan, 
“Was there ever such a girl? She must 








know.” 
“She doesn’t know,” said her mother 
sadly. “She really doesn’t know; and 


she’s too young to take you because you 
are so much more suited to her in every 
way.” 

“T don’t want her to take me for that,” 
I cried ; yet I believe I should have been 
glad to be taken at any price. 

Biddy had the Queen’s weather for her 
picnic, as was her right ; and she shone 
upon us all, golden and glorious in a 
softly rustling new gown of daffodil yellow. 
Her hat was half covered by tea-roses, 
and she had tied it under her delightful 
chin with fresh and filmy white strings. I 
looked at her, and longed alternately to 
take her in my arms and kiss her ; to take 
her by the shoulders and shake her. And 
I could not in the end find it in my heart 
to blame her, for I knew she had spoken 
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the truth when she said she did not know. 
Yet how could I teach her? How could 
Teddy teach her ? 

We found him waiting in the elm- 
shadowed meadow by the river where we 
were to lunch, and Higgins of the motor, 
sandy and amiable, waited too. 

Teddy had cheered up. He seemed 
unusually excited, and he helped Biddy 
out of the waggonette with an air of 
ownership that en- 
raged me. I noticed 
too that he drank 
too much cham- 
pagne at lunch ; at 
least his excitement 


grew more notice- 
able. He _ looked 
even handsome 
when he was 


animated, and Biddy 
laughed at his jokes 


very kindly, and 
distracted me by her 
laughter. 


I can’t remember 
yet how the thing 
was done. I know 
I was waiting on 
Biddy’s mother, and 
arranging about the 
boats, which were 
ready forus a quarter 
of a mile farther up. 
Biddy was to be 
with us. ‘Iwo other 
men, mere hard 
workers, who wanted 
to row; Biddy’s 
mother, Biddy, and 
me. ‘That was how 
I arranged it, and 
not till I saw Higgins’ 
face as he came up 
to me did I realise 
that there might be a 
difficulty in carrying 
outthe arrangement, 

“Look here,” he said, “I don’t like it. 
I tell you I don’t like it. They’ve been 
gone an hour, and they wanted more 
petrol. They said they were going up 
the lane for a few minutes to let Miss 
Biddy try the motor, and they’ve been 
gone an hour! If they’ve run out of 
petrol, how the devil are they coming 
back ?” 

“Perhaps they’re looking at the old 
church in Ingles village,” said I, trying to 





“‘Then Biddy came out in a wonderful white 
gown and no hat at all.” 
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speak calmly. ‘“ Let’s borrow two of the 
bicycles and look them up!” 

Biddy’s mother was not alarmed in the 
least, and went off with her boat and left 
us to look after her daughter with a light 
heart. 

We rode to Ingles, and the next village, 
and then on to the nearest town, ten 
miles away ; and Higgins made inquiries 
at the dingy little shop where they sold 
petrol. His face told 
me his news when 
he came out. 

“They filled up 
here,” he said grimly. 
**T'll punch Teddy’s 
head when I get 
him home again.” 

I smiled. He was 
five feet five, and 
not an athlete. 

“Ts Teddy to be 
trusted with your 
car?” I asked un- 
easily, for even then 
I had no inkling of 
the absurd truth. 


“Oh, he under- 
stands the car/” 
Higgins was very 
angry. ‘*But he 
oughtn’t to carry 


the girl off like that 
for a long ride. Her 
mothér won't like it. 
You never know 
when you'll get back 
with my motor, you 
see. Even with 
Teddy, things 
happen to the little 
brute to make several 
hours’ delay a con- 
stant occurrence. 
Hie’s no business to 
have run the risk.” 

I grew suddenly 
sick with fear, hot 
with anger. What on earth did he mean by 
it? How could he be so devoid of every 
decent feeling? And how on earth was 
I to explain their absence to the rest of 
the party—to Biddy’s mother ? 

“Ts it an elopement ?” Higgins asked, 
with a grin. ‘‘ Teddy’s precious sweet on 
little Miss Biddy. Has he taken the law 
into his own hands and carried her off, do 
you suppose ?” 


I smiled uneasily. “They'll be back 
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before the river people,” said I, “ Let’s 
ride home slowly, Higgins, and wait for 
them in the meadow.” 

We waited two hours, until the rest 
of the party came back to ask why we 
hadn’t got tea ready for them, and I had 
the pleasing task of reassuring Biddy’s 
mother. We waited till six o’clock, and 
then we sent the waggonette and the 
picnickers home, and waited again till 
nine, when I hired a dogcart and we 
drove, the two of us, silently back to- 
gether, quite sure we should find Biddy 
waiting for us on the doorstep when we 
got in. 

She was not, however, on the door- 
step. She was not inside the door. She 
had not come home! Her mother grew 
half frantic. We had wired freely, and 
telephoned more freely still, to every 
possible friend or relation within motoring 
distance, where Biddy could have possibly 
chosen, in a mad freak, to go for the 
night. And no one had seen her. We 
had wired to every hotel we knew or 
could think of (with the number of 
Higgins’ car) as to its whereabouts, and 
still had no news. 

“Tf the motor had broken down,” her 
mother said hopelessly at last, “ the child 
would still have been here by train ; and 
even with all those changes she could 
surely have been back by now.” 

And I had no comfort for her, no 
possible suggestion to make. 

We sat up in gloomy silence till eleven 
—half-past—a quarter to twelve; and 
then, thank God, we heard a loud ring at 
the front-door bell, and ran out to let 
her in. 

For it was Biddy. She walked past me 
without a word, and flung herself into her 
mother’s arms. 

*‘T’ve had to change five times,” she 
cried. ‘ And I missed all the connections 
right through. I thought I should never 
get home at all. I am so tired.” 

Her face was white, her eyes tragically 
large, and her gown, so pretty and fresh 
only that morning, was dusty and limp. 
Her hat was forlornly drooping over one 
eye. She held out her right hand to me, 
and I took it thankfully. Her mother 
was holding the other. 

““My dear, my dear,” she said to the 
poor child, ‘“‘come into the library and 
tell us all about it. We've kept the 
fire in, for we knew how cold you'd be.” 

“T’m not cold.” Biddy let us lead her 
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in. “I’m burning! Burning with rage ! 
Oh, how dare he! how dare he!” 

She sat down in an easy chair and 
allowed us to take off her hat. 

“Shall I go away ?” I asked unwillingly, 

Biddy looked up with eyes full of 
affection for me. ‘‘No, don’t go away,” 
she said. ‘‘ Don’t ever leave me again. 
I know now. Oh, I assure you I know 
now. If you knew how you skize com- 
pared with Teddy, you wouldn’t talk of 
going away!” 

I didn’t go away, but merely kissed the 
cold little hand I held. 

“Tl tell you the whole disgraceful 
story,” Biddy said, with a deep sigh. 
“First of all, that dreadful boy asked me 
to come and look at the motor. So I 
did. Then he said, wouldn’t I like to 
have a run up the lane, just to see how it 
could go? and I said I would. Then he 
said he couldn’t really show the car off 
until he got it on a clear road: would I 


let him run me to Ingles? So 1 did. 
Then he said Higgins wanted some 


petrol, and wouldn’t it be fun to go on to 
Gracebridge and get it? And I said it 
would. And it wasn't till we’d filled 
up with petrol and got well started that I 
noticed we were going om instead of back.” 

I said something forcible about Teddy 
under my breath, but I did not interrupt. 

Biddy went on indignantly: ‘‘I asked 
him why he didn’t turn. He didn’t 
answer me at all till he’d got clear of the 
town, and then he told me. He said he 
loved me.” 

“For the seventh time,” her mother 
murmured. 

“Ves,” said Biddy; “but he said it 
in a way which seemed to make it matter. 
He said he couldn’t live without me, and 
wasn’t going to live without me. He 
said he knew I should never make up my 
mind by myself, so he was going to make 
it up for me. He said he had bought 
a special licence, and that now he’d taken 
the law into his own hands and carried 
me off to marry me!” 

“Good heavens!” Her mother was 
appalled. I was speechless. ‘Why 
didn’t you call out to the people on the 
road ?” 

Biddy ignored this feeble suggestion, 
and went on: “He said he had told 
his sister the truth, and that she quite 
sympathised with him. She is married 
to a curate, you see, poor dear, and hasn’t 
much fun.” 
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“Biddy!” Her mother’s shocked 
voice made Biddy smile a little in spite 
of her wrath. 

“He was going to take me to his 
sister’s to-night, and her husband was to 
marry us to-morrow. Oh, it was all very 
well arranged, I assure you.” She laughed 
bitterly. 

“They couldn’t have married you 
against your will, you know,” I said 
slowly. 

Biddy was silent. It was at that 
moment that her mother, always discreet, 
quietly left the room. 

“Didn’t that absurd boy realise how 
impossible his plan was, when he saw 
how angry you were ?” I asked. 
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“ Biddy !” 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything for you to 
mind.” She gave me her hand again. 
“It was only that I had lost my head. 
Rushing through the air so_ swiftly 
intoxicates one, don’t you think? And 
it wasn’t very long before I was disillu- 
sionised again.” 

“Tell me about the disillusionment,” 
I asked eagerly. 

She sighed. “ He asked me if I loved 
him,” she said sadly, “fer the eighth 
time, and I didn’t answer him. I never 
do answer people when they ask me 
that—as you know.” 

“T do know,” said I briefly. 

“And in ten minutes or so we came 





‘**He could remember his cricket at such a moment as that!'” 


“T don’t suppose you will understand 
me,” she said slowly, “if I tell you that 
I wasn’t angry at all.” 

I stared, then let go her hand, 
laughed in an ashamed way. 

“He took my breath away,” she said. 


She 


“He took me by storm. He was so 
bold, so daring. I was carried away 
much more by //s enthusiasm, I can 


assure you, than by the motor.” 

“Biddy!” I could only utter her 
name in a low pained voice. 

“He seemed so masterful and strong, 
and so fond of me. I thought to myself 
that here was aman. This was the way 
of a man, and I—I was proud of him for 
it. I adored him for it.” 


to another village, and by that time I 
had decided. I had made up my mind 
to have him. I—I was bewitched, I 
think ——” 

“Oh, Biddy—my dear——” 

“Yes,” said she firmly ; ‘and in the 
village, just as I was beginning to speak, 
he stopped the motor outside a dirty little 
stationer’s. ‘Half a minute!’ he said: 
‘I’m going to get a paper ; I must see the 
latest score!’ The latest score—think 
of it—just think of it!” her voice broke. 
* He could remember his cricket at such 
a moment as that. It simply froze me 
up. It came to me ina flash, as I waited 
for him, all that that really meant. He 
would a/ways put his silly games before 
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me. There would always be something 
to interest him more than I did. None 
of my interests were his, or his mine. 
There was a happy future to look forward 
to! I didn’t wait. I could see him 
devouring the columns of his paper 
through the door, and I jumped out of 
the car and ran down a back street. 
I was in Mr. Higgins’ big coat, but I 
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Gracebridge I took a trap and drove to 
Greenrose, and then a train again, and 
here I am.” 

She leaned back breathlessly. 

“Thank God you found out in time,” 
said I slowly. 

She was silent. 

“Are you sorry you came back?” I 
asked sadly, for I didn’t understand her. 














“I'm afraid | know my own mind at last.’” 


didn’t care. I asked the way to the 
station, and it was quite close to, thank 
goodness, and there was a train just 
going, and I didn’t care where it went 
to. I jumped in without a ticket. It 
took me to Padiston, and I paid there, 
and then found out that it was possible 
for me to get home by ever so many 
changes. So I changed and changed, 


and missed trains and waited, and at 





“Sorry!” she cried. ‘No, indeed. 
J thank God for it, too. It was the 
wisest thing I ever did in my life. For 
I know now, you see. I know!” 

“Biddy!” I took her in my arms, 
and she leaned her head against my 
shoulder. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know now. 
will make me happy, won’t you ? 
first with you? 


You 
I am 
You understand me. 
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We shall be most gloriously happy, shan’t 
we, you and 1?” 
‘“‘ Biddy—my dear! my dear!” 


Biddy came down to breakfast the next 
morning with a pale face and tired eyes. 
Of course she was worn out by the 
excitement of the day before. She was 
very quiet, and very sweet and loving to 
her mother and me. And we sat in 
the garden afterwards, and talked about 
the gloriously happy life we were to 
have together. 

The letter did not come till the after- 
noon, and Biddy did not know the hand- 
writing when it came. I watched her 
read it, and watched her face grow paler 
still. She rose, and the letter fell to 
her feet. 

“T must go,” she said; “I must go 
at once.” 

“* What is it, Biddy?” 

She gulped down a sob. ‘It’s from 
Teddy’s sister. Oh, poor boy, poor boy! 
He ran into a cart—with the motor, you 
know—it was standing across the lane 
outside their gate last night. He was 
hurt—badly hurt. His arm: is_ broken, 
and his side is hurt too. He was looking 
for me till nearly eleven, and then 
came to his sister’s house to see if I’d 
gone there. I must, of course, go at 
once.” . 

1 gazed at her distressed 
some surprise. 
Biddy ?” 

She wrung her hands. ‘Oh, don’t 
stand asking silly questions. Because 


face in 
“Why should you go, 
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he’s ill, and because it’s my fault, and 
because ii 

“Your fault?” I asked in a grave voice. 

She turned on me with sudden anger. 
“He was looking for me! I left him, 
and he was looking for me !” 

“But, my dear, after the disgraceful 
way he behaved 3 

“There was no disgrace!” Her eyes 
blazed. ‘‘He loved me, and he carried 
me off like a man!” 

“ Biddy !” 

She came up to me and grasped my 
arms with her hands. “I must go,” she 
said imploringly ; “you won’t keep me to 
my promise—you can’t keep me to my 
promise! I didn’t know—I am only a 
woman, you see, and indeed, I didn’t 
know !” 

Overwhelmed, crushed, I stared at her 
helplessly. Her eyes filled with tears as 
she saw my distress. 

“T am so sorry,” she murmured, “ but 
I can’t help it! I must go!” 

“Biddy,” I said harshly, “you are 
sorry for him. It is pity that makes you 
want to go to him now. For God’s sake, 
look this thing in the face. Many a 
woman has ruined her life by a mistaken 
compassion ss 

“ No-——” Her voice broke as she 
spoke. ‘It isn’t that—indeed it isn’t 
that; only you see I must go, because 
She hesitated. 

“Well?” 

“T’m afraid I love him,” said she 
miserably. “I’m afraid I know my own 
mind at last.” 

















CUI BONO? 
BY BERTHA DEANE-FREEMAN. 
H? WTHORN buds in May, 


And tangled roses in June ; 
And O the fierce sun o’ the day, 
And the night o’ the magic moon! 


A thundercloud in the sky, 

And August ripening her sheaf ; 

And O the short hours that fly, 

And the death o’ the minutes a grief! 


Leaves in October brown, 

A desolate rain-swept track ; 

And O the bitter o’ Folly sown, 

And the Sweet that the heart must lack! 



































A typical avenue in Thebes, or Karnac.* 


This photo, like several of those that follow, was taken by Miss Angela Rider Haggard, and shows her 
father, the novelist, in the foreground. 











THEBES OF THE HUNDRED GATES. 
BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 




















And thou hast walked about (how strange a story!) 
In Thebes's streets three thousand years ago, 


When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous 
7 Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 


ERY different is the Egypt of 
to-day from that of even twenty 
years ago. Cairo, then so quaint 

and Eastern, is now a fashion resort, 
where wealthy people from England and 
America, Jews from Johannesburg and 
successful Germans gather together to 
spend their superfluous riches, and to 
display their diamonds and fine clothes. 
It is all very gay and brilliant, but for the 
antiquarian, the lover of old Egypt and of 
the East, the place is spoiled. 


HORACE SMITH. 


Let him get away up the Nile, which 
even steamboats cannot ruin, far up to 
Luxor, four hundred and fifty miles above. 
Here, it is true, he will still find tourists, 
but for the most part of a different class 
—people who have come to Egypt to 
learn something of Egypt. The rest do 
not stop here long, since Luxor is not 
gay enough ; moreover, it is hot, and as 
a health resort its reputation is poor. 

Luxor is a crowded little town to-day, 
dusty, vociferous, and not particularly 
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clean. Come, let us forget it, and sit for 
an hour on this verandah at the very edge 
of the Nile. The sun is sinking beyond 
the western hills. Its great and glowing 
ball looks almost as though it were falling 
through that clear and azure sky, so 
rapidly does it appear to reach the low 
brown ridge yonder to the west. See, it 
rests there for a moment, like the golden 
symbol of its disc on the stone brow of 
an Egyptian god, then slides behind it 
and is gone. 

Now the eastern slopes of the hills 
become 
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most thickly about the dense green of the 
palms and growing crops. 
Out of the town upon our left comes 
a constant clamour of noisy, chattering 
fellaheen, barking dogs and braying asses. 
Along the path below the verandah stroll 
three great Soudanese, remarkable for their 
tangled, matlike hair. A little while ago 
these men were fighting us, but now they 
are chiefly anxious to dispose of shell 
necklaces at whatever price they can get 
for them. : 
They go on, and a blind boy thrusts 
his_ sightless 





veiled in 
shadow, but 
on the placid 
waters of old 
Nile a glow 
still lingers, 
while the 
opposing 
mass of 
rugged cliff, 
that hides 
the sepul- 
chres of so 
many mighty 
kings and 
queens, 
stands up 
as scarred 
and grim as 
it did upon 
that night 
when the 
first of the 
Pharaohs 
who lie 
yonder —no, 
I am wrong, 
modern _re- 
search has 


: 
‘ 
t 
i 
f 
ti 








orbs between 
the bars, and 
remarks _ in- 
sistently that 
you, the 
Englishman 
whom he has 
smelt out 
in some 
mysterious 
way, are both 
his father 
and his 
mother and 
most of his 
other rela- 
tives. His 
much troub- 
ling is satis- 
fied with 
baksheesh, 
and he de- 
parts, leaving 
us to watch 
a Nile boat 
gliding by, its 
oars splash- 
ing gently in 








provided 
them with 
glass cases in the new museum—who /ay 
yonder, looked upon its frowning face 
and decreed that there in the place of 
the setting sun, there in the house of 
Osiris, God of the Dead, he would lie 
asleep at last. 

The cliffs fade, but, made glorious by 
that wonderful glow, a crowded ferry boat 
can be seen crossing the stream to Luxor; 
the great hawks too, sacred once to Horus, 
gather its light upon their wings as they 
float past. Between the foot of the 
western hills and the bank of the Nile 
rises a grey and ghostly mist that clings 


Temple of Karnac: Nave of the Hypostyle Hall. 


the water, for 
the wind has 
fallen with 
the sun, its long, sloping, pennon-ended 
spar looking like a line against the 
sky of primrose flushed with pink. ‘The 
frogs begin to croak their farewell to 
the day, or their welcome to the dark. 
Then of a sudden the whole firmament 
seems to flare up, to be filled with over- 
flowing light—a last reflection, perhaps, 
from the desert sands as the sun sinks 
beyond them, that vanishes almost as 
quickly as it appeared: yes, grows grey 
and seems to die like a living thing, while 
high in the vast arch above springs forth 
a glittering star. It is night. 
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Such is the Luxor of to-day ; but let us 
take advantage of this new-born darkness 
and look with the eyes of imagination 
upon the place as it was, say three thousand 
years or more ago, when Rameses the 
Great ruled in Egypt and the Israelites 
were labouring at his treasure cities, 

See the wide, empty plain, that lies 
before and behind us in the semicircle 
of the mountains on either side the Nile, 
is covered with the buildings of imperial 
Thebes, ‘Thebes of the Hundred Gates, as 
Homer names her, through each of which 
ten score of men could issue out to battle, 
and with them twenty thousand chariots 
of war. 

Upon the east bank of the river stands 
the body of the great town, in all as large 
perhaps as Paris, with its white, flat-roofed 
houses, many of them three or four stories 
in height, its public buildings, its gardens 
and its markets. 
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alone in the midst of the hosts of the 
Kheta; and as a god the people adore 
him. As a god indeed he sits already, 
carved in huge statues of black stone that 
guard the gates, his strong hands on his 
knees, the eternal mysterious smile upon 
his face ; and when the breath of life has 
left his nostrils, as a god he will be 
worshipped, for ever and for ever. 

So he believes, at least, poor creature 
of a day, who cannot conceive a time 
when, half-naked in a narrow case, he 
shall lie, still majestic in his death, for 
vulgar folk unborn to stare and jest at. 

Pharaoh has descended from his chariot ; 
preceded and followed by priests and 
priestesses, he has marched through the 
mighty immemorial halls, the work, some 
of them, of his hands. Accompanied 
by the head priest alone, he has entered 
the sanctuary and made offerings to Amen, 

his father. Now 





Here also are two 
glorious temples, 
the marvels of the 
ancient world, 
dedicated to the 
mighty Trinity of 
Thebes —to ae 
Amen-ra, the god ' 
of ‘Thebes, the 
Father of the gods, 
the Sun-god; to 


(Obverse) 








in his _ splendid 
barge he crosses 
the river Nile, and 
from its banks is 
borne to his palace 
upon the western 
plain, vanishing 
from the public 
sight into the 
company of his 


(Reverse) ° 
queens, children, 








Khonsu, the Moon- 
god; and to Mut, 
the Mother of all 
things that are, 

These fanes are joined together by a 
road a mile and a quarter in length, and 
on either side of its stone-paved breadth 
sit the countless ram-headed sphinxes, as 
some of them still sit to-day, staring at each 
other and at the crowds of worshippers 
that, generation by generation, pass to and 
fro between the towering flag-crowned 
pylons of the temples and the solemn 
gilt-capped obelisks which rise above them. 

It is a day of festival: Pharaoh goes up 
to worship at the “ house of Amen in the 
northern Apt”; and to return thanks to 
the gods for his victory over the barbarian 
tribes of the southern desert. Soldiers 
march before him, shaven priests ac- 
company him, more priests await him in 
the dark shadow of the pylons where the 
great gates open at his approach. 

Like a god he stands in his golden 
chariot drawn by the famous horses that 
served him so nobly when he was left 


Amulet recovered by Mr. 
by him to the British Museum. 


Our drawings are from a cast in the author's possession, 





and officers __ of 
state. ‘There fora 
while let us leave 
him in his pride. 

Look: all about us here upon. this 
western shore are more temples, more 
sphinxes, statues and pylons, and in front 
of one of these two gigantic effigies, each 
hewn from a single stone, and in height 
over sixty feet, to the likeness of the long- 
dead Amenophis. 

The Greeks and Romans called one of 
them the Colossus of Memnon, and de- 
clared that it sang at daybreak ; indeed 
Strabo, writing about the time of Christ, 
says that there he heard a noise at dawn, 
though he is careful to add that by whom 
or what it was made, he is not sure. 
Others of his age, inscribing their experi- 
ences upon the feet of the colossi, record 
the fact of this singing without qualifica- 
tion. 

The other day I, in my turn, stood 
by those enormous shattered monuments, 
surrounded now not by temples and 
splendid buildings, but by the springing 
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Three thousand years of Egypt. 


The Grand Temple of Karnac from across the Nile, with modern river-ooats moored at the banks. 


barley, the herb of the field that is more 
enduring than any work of man. I heard 
a strange, crying sound. Alas! upon 
investigation it was found to proceed 
from a creaking waterwheel that! bullocks 
worked at a little distance. Perhaps that 
wheel was turning in the time of Strabo 
and of his more credulous contempo- 
raries. At least, since earthquake or 
Cambyses the Persian shattered him, 
Memnon has been dumb, 


3ut in the time of which I write, over 
three thousand years ago, he and his 
gigantic brother still tower up unmutilated, 
two giant guardians of the western plain, 
and away beyond them, at the feet and 
on the slopes of the barren sun-scorched 
hills, stretches the vast necropolis of 
Thebes, that for tens of centuries received 
its high-born. dead. 

It is calculated that science in its zeal, 
and greed in its hunger, have between 

















Karnac: a general view of the Ruins, seen from the Lake. 
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he has patiently hollowed in 
the deep mountain side, 
There they lay him, and 
there they leave him at rest 
amidst the funeral gifts and 
offerings, till a thousand 
years or so later the priests 
hurriedly, at dead of night, 
hide him in the pit of Der- 
el-Bahari. Here for another 
two thousand years or so he 
sleeps on, till the Arab tomb- 
robbers come, and _ after 
them the French officials, 
and amidst the sound of 
Egyptian women weeping 
over the desecration of the 
mummies of their ancient 
kings, all that remains of his 
mortal majesty is borne down 
the Nile to deck the shelves 
of the museum at Cairo. 
Well, that moment of 
measurable time which we 
call the Past has gone from 
us, and can be reconstructed 
only with the aid of imagina- 
tion’s faint and fickle gleam 
shining on it, as the moon- 








Colonnade of the Hypostyle Hall, seen from the 


them rifled here about a million tombs, 
while others are being discovered day by 
day. Yonder on the limestone bank lie 
the bodies of some of those who, perhaps, 
followed our monarch in his triumphal 
march to the temple of Amen, and every- 
where the desert sand is mixed with the 
bones of the great ones of old Egypt. 
Beyond that hill in the foot of which is 
hollowed the beautiful temple of Queen 
Hatshepu the wise and strong, whose deep 
grave at the back of it was excavated but 
last year and found empty of her body, 
lies the Valley of Dead Kings. It is a 
solemn and indeed an awful place, naked 
and sere to the eye, blasted as it were 
into everlasting barrenness by the very 
breath of Osiris, god of the dead. 
Behold! a little «space of time has 
passed, and our mighty ruler of the Upper 
and the Lower Land, or his father, the 
beauteous Seti, or his son, Meneptah, he 
from whom the Israelites fled, but who 
did not die-in the Red Sea, for his body 
lies in the museum at Cairo—it mattets 
not which of them—is being brought, 
amidst a people’s lamentations, to his last 
splendid home, which during his life days 


south, 


light shines yonder upon the 
shattered walls of Karnac. 

These few acres of ground were their 
Westminster Abbey : one of the greatest 
things that a man among them could hope 
for was that his statue might be accorded 
the honour of a place in its side chapels. 
Its head priests were archbishops; up 
those stairs its kings climbed to the 
dignity of gods. Its priests have been 
numbered by tens of thousands ; tens of 
millions have here poured out their hearts 
in adoration to that supreme Divinity 
known by many names, whereon the 
whole world cries out for succour and 
salvation. And to-night, to-night, what 
is there ? 

Above, the white moon, that same un- 
alterable moon upon which all those dead 
eyes have gazed; and below, the ruined 
walls and pylons. Scores of gigantic 
columns also pointing to the star-strewn 
sky ; and between them, disturbed at my 
coming, two wide-winged owls that flit and 
hiss. But where are the gods of Egypt 
to whom these shrines were dedicated 
oh! where are they? Have all the 
prayers of five thousand years been uttered 
to them in vain? Were they nothing but 
a fiction and a dream ? 
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I think not. Years ago, when first I 
visited this place, I bought from some 
Arab a little amulet of jasper, that by its 
smoothness could be seen to have been 
worn for a lifetime about the neck of a 
man. Now it is in the British Museum. 

Upon one side of it is scratched 

EIS THEOS EN OURANO, 
in Greek letters of course, which means 
“One God in Heaven,” and beneath is 
a symbol that is half a Christian cross 
and half the looped sign of life of the 
Egyptians. On the other is the Tree of 
Life, and behind it the symbolical lamb. 
Beneath that tree sits the Virgin, to whose 
lips the Holy Spirit, in the shape of an 
Egyptian god, holds the Crux Ansata, the 
symbol of life, while beneath appears the 
ineffable Child, the Redeemer of the world. 

What does it mean? the reader may 
ask. I answer—Nothing less than the 
great Egyptian faith being transformed 
into that greater faith of Christ. 

In the temple at 


throughout the centuries, as old Nile 
broadens in its passage to the sea. 

The temple of Karnac, the reader may 
think, is but a ruin, which in some few 
centuries must utterly disappear. Happily 
this is not so. Had it not been for the 
English occupation of Egypt, doubtless it 
would have disappeared, since the lapse 
of time, the bigotry and the rage of 
man, the weakness of its foundations—for 
jerry-building was not unknown to the 
Egyptians—and the shock of earthquake 
have all combined to bring it to its end. 

Thus in 1899 no less than eleven of 
the huge columns fell, while more were 
threatened. Since then, however, Mon- 
sicur Legrain, an official of the Egyptian 
Antiquities department, has taken the 
thing in hand and worked wonders, 
especially when the very modest funds 
at his disposal are considered. 

Most kindly he took me over the whole 
temple, and explained to me his methods 





Luxor, ina chamber 
on the left of the 
sanctuary, may be 
seen the birth-story 
of the Pharaoh 
Amenophis III. 
There, too, Khem, 
the Holy Spirit of 
the Lgyptian — re- 
ligion, holds the 
vivifying cross to the 
lips of Mutemwa, 
the queen, as in the 
Christian emblem, 
and there too the 
divine Child is born. 
So it is also on this 
amulet, fashioned 
perhaps one or two 
centuriesafter Christ 
was crucified. 

The scene and 
methods are the 
same, but now we 
see the Lamb of 
Sacrifice, and, in- 
stead of Amen, of 
Isis, and of Khem, 
read of the ‘‘One 
God in Heaven.” 
Thus does’ Faith 
give place to Faith 
and the stream of 
spiritual Truth 














broaden in its flow 


Karnac: leaning pillar in the Hypostyle Hall. 
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of restoration, which are both simple 
and ingenious. The great columns are 
composed of vast blocks of stone divided 
in the centre. These blocks, which 
otherwise could not be dealt with without 
very powerful machinery, the foundations 
having first been made good, he manipu- 
lates as the old Egyptians did—namely, by 
building a slope of sand to the required 
height, up which they are dragged upon 
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“What!” I asked, pointing to the vast, 
earthquake-shaken pylons, now nothing 
more than huge heaps of tumbled stones 

-“ even those ?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, “as good as 
ever they were, every block in its place.” 

For my part I believe that he made 
no vain boast. I inquired of him how he 
would manage in the case of the gigantic 
roof slabs that rest upon the tops of the 

















Temple of Rameses IV.—the Triumphal Gate. 


a little tramway and so relaid in their 
proper places. When that column is 
finished the sand is removed and made 
use of to fill in some hollow. He is of 
opinion that by such means as these, 
given time and a moderate amount of 
money, say £20,000 more in all, he will 
be able to rebuild Karnac. 

‘“T am not a child,” he said to me; “I 
am a man, with six years’ experience of 
this work, and I say that I can do it. It 
will be the labour of my life.” 


pillars in the Hypostyle Hall, many of 
which are entirely broken up and have 
vanished. He answered that he should 
replace them with blocks of cement, which 
from below it would be impossible to 
distinguish from those of stone. Also he 
proposes to set in the various chapels casts 
of the statues that once stood there, taken 
from the originals of which so many are now 
scattered among the museums of the world. 
Indeed, in some instances this has been 
done already, and with excellent effect. 


























Avenue of the Ram-headed Sphinxes.* 























Obelisks at Karnac.* 
Out of the pit in the left of the foreground M. Legrain, chief of the restoration scheme, has recovered 
a hundred and thirty statues. 
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In short, I believe that travellers of the 
next generation will behold the unequalled 
fane of Karnac very much as it was when 
our Pharaoh of three thousand years ago 
marched up its halls. 

Monsieur Legrain has made a great 
discovery. When excavating a_ sub- 
terrancan, temple or crypt he found a 
large stele or funeral slab, and beneath it 
an enormous cache of statues, which at 
some period had been thrown into a well. 
At the time when I visited Karnac these 
were being dragged from the mud in 
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it their most precious objects, such as the 
sacred boats and other vessels or images 
of silver and gold, then the statues of 
alabaster and the bronzes, then those of 
hard stone, finishing up with the broken 
fragments. 

Whether or no he is right in this 
hypothesis will be shown by further 
excavation, since he calculated that at the 
time of my visit he was still four métres 
from the bottom of the pit, where he 
expects to find the silver and the gold. 

Of course it may be that he is not 

















The Catacombs of the Kings. 


Long galleries of vaults have been hewn into the hillside, so that the mountain is a hive of tombs. 


Many of 


these have perished, but many others remain to be explored. 


which they have rested for millennia. 
Indeed, one hundred and thirty had 
already been recovered, relics of every age 
of Egyptian art, and, many of them, of 
extraordinary beauty, though some were 
much calcined by fire—perhaps at the 
time of the burning of the temple by 
Cambyses. 

Monsieur Legrain’s theory is that when 
Thebes underwent a two years’ siege, 
about thirty years B.c., the priests of the 
temple of Amen dug a trench and therein 
deposited all their statues and valuables, 
to save them from the hands of the 
He thinks that first they laid in 


enemy. 


right, and that this hole was simply 
a rubbish place into which’ successive 
generations of priests cast the statues of 
predecessors, or of kings whose very 
names were long forgotten, in order to 
make room for their own or for those 
of their contemporaries. But, right or 
wrong, he has disinterred a number of 
objects of priceless value, some of them 
also of the greatest artistic beauty and 
merit—portraits for the most part of 
royalties and archbishops who ruled and 
flourished during the two thousand years 
or so when Thebes of the Hundred Gates 
was in its glory. 


The photos marked with an asterisk were taken by the author's daughter , 


the remainder are by. Bonfils, of Cairo, 























AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 


BY NETTA SYRETT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E, J. SULLIVAN, 


’ | ‘RUSCOTT threw down his aunt’s 
letter with an exclamation of 
annoyance. He was in the thick 

of his work, his novel was going very well, 

and it was just this moment that Aunt 

Constance must choose to come to town 

and call upon her dutiful and affectionate 

nephew to take her to see some ridiculous 
procession in the City! “I have the 

tickets,” she wrote. “They are for a 

beautiful stand somewhere near the 

Guildhall, I think, Will you meet me 

at Charing Cross to-morrow, dear? I 

shall so enjoy this little dissipation with 

you.” 

‘Truscott groaned, but the last sentence 
disarmed him, Aunt Constance was a 
dear old thing ; she had been a mother 
to him during his somewhat lonely and 
neglected boyhood ; and, in short, there 
was only one thing to do, and that was 
to place himself unreservedly at her service, 
conceal his indifference to pageants, his 
hatred of a crowd, his impatience of the 
interruption, and write the charming note 
which on the following morning filled the 
old lady with delight. 

They reached the stand early, to avoid 
any chance of a crush, and his aunt 
was soon so occupied with the scene, that 
Truscott was absolved from the necessity 
of entertaining her. 

It was a brilliant day. Right and left 
flags and banners flickered against a sky 
blue as forget-me-nots. In front, the 
facade of the Guildhall made a fine 
background for the green alley into which 
countless festoons had transformed the 
street. The air was full of the murmur 
and hum of a big crowd. Looking down 
upon it from the level of first-floor 
windows, it appeared like two great 
parallel rivers, divided by the empty road. 

Their stand began to fill very fast. 
By twos and threes, fresh arrivals 
stumbled up the wooden staircase which 
led to it, exclaiming, finding their places, 
and comparing notes on the perils they 
had escaped in reaching them, At last 
there were only two seats unoccupied 
in the front row, a little to the left of the 
place in which ‘Truscott was sitting. 


** Six and seven, Here they are!” 

He had been looking up the street, 
idly watching the crowd for some minutes, 
but at the words he turned with some 
curiosity. ‘The voice in which they were 
uttered was beautiful, and ‘Truscott was 
unusually sensitive to voice. 

The speaker was not beautiful, but 
she was distinctly peguante. ‘That he saw 
at a glance; also, that she dressed well 
and had a pretty figure. She was followed 
by a middle-aged woman of quiet appear- 
ance, who sank into the seat indicated 
with a sigh of relief, while her companion 
turned to her with a word or two of gay 
raillery. The stand curved a little, so 
that it was possible for Truscott to see 
the girl’s face, though she was below him. 

She was dressed with distinction. His 
artistic sense was pleased with the cut 
and design of the black-and-white muslin 
she wore ; he noticed with approval the 
dainty net bow under her left ear, and 
thought its tying worthy of a French- 
woman. - The hat, too, a white hat, 
covered with green leaves, was worn at 
precisely the right angle—placed as only 
a woman to whom coquetry was not 
unknown could possibly have placed it. 

He liked the hint of mockery about 
her lips, he liked even her irregular profile. 
And he loved her voice. He heard a 
great deal of it, for she talked much, and 
amusingly, to judge from the frequent 
laughter of her companion ; but Truscott 
was just too far off to catch more than a 
word or two of her actual conversation. 

This circumstance annoyed him. He 
wanted very much to hear what she said, 
if only to dispel the illusion which his 
imagination was building up at the sight 
of her face. “I want to meet that girl,” 
he found himself mentally reiterating 
presently, in a fashion that was little 
short of ridiculous. “I mean to know 
her somehow,” he continued, after a short 
interval, in a manner that left no doubt 
as to his absurdity. 

In the meantime he continued to watch 
her, ludicrously jealous at the discovery 
that one or two other men, recognising 
her as the only attractive woman in the 
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near neighbourhood, were idly watching 
her too. He would willingly have 
slaughtered several of them, and torture 
should have been reserved for the fool 
who had the insolence to restore a little 
black fan she had dropped. 

At the recognition of these blood- 
thirsty emotions, ‘Truscott barely restrained 
the laugh which would have labelled him 
madman, and, undeterred by his own 
idiocy, continued to watch the turn of 
her head, listen for her laugh, and strain 
his ears to catch some of her voluble 
conversation. So engrossed was he in 
this occupation, that when at length 
came the distant roar of cheering, it fell 
on deaf ears, and he presently felt himself 
wondering why the idiots round him 
couldn’t keep still, and what they meant 
by standing up, staring, pointing, and 
waving handkerchiefs. 

Below, there was a sharp clatter of 
horses’ feet, a jingle of swords and harness, 
a vision of white nodding plumes, a 
cannonade of cheering, and royalty had 
swept on its way, leaving Truscott with 
only one distinct mental picture. It was 
that of a laughing woman leaning over a 
balcony, possessed and made beautiful by 
the transmitted thrill of a great crowd. 

“By Heaven! if that woman were in 
love !” ‘Truscott thought incoherently, 

And then every one began to move, to 
fuss, to push chairs aside, to stream to- 
wards the exits, exchanging remarks and 
comments. She was going too, of course. 
Already she had left her place, and was 
moving with the rest of the people towards 
the steps. In another moment she would 


be blotted out in the great crush, For 
the first time in his life ‘Truscott was 


seriously exasperated with Aunt Constance, 
who, rapt with delight and excitement, 
refused to hurry. ° 

“‘T never saw the King looking better ! ” 
she exclaimed at intervals, searching for 
her lorgnette, her handbag, her smelling- 
salts the while. ‘‘ And the dear Queen ! 
Wasn't she charming, Jack ? Don’t hurry, 
dear! There’s no occasion, Ah! now 
my lace is caught!” 

Truscott set his teeth, and released her 
scarf from between two chairs. No hurry! 
And the girl had already disappeared 
down the staircase. 

He was passing the seat she had 
occupied now, and it was while he was 
waiting with clenched hands for Aunt 
Constance to make sure that the clasp of 
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her purse was secure, that he caught sight 
of something glittering under the vacant 
chair. Stooping hurriedly, he reached for 
it, and secured a little gold locket of old 
design. Aunt Constance had moved on 
by this time, and, to her amazement and 
alarm, he rushed before her down the 
staircase, and glanced eagerly right and 
left. 

““My dear boy! What is it?” de- 
manded the old lady, when he returned 
with an apology. 

‘Nothing. She’s gone, that’s all,” he 
exclaimed, adding to her bewilderment 
by grinding his heel angrily into the un- 
responsive pavement. 


Three months later, just as he was 
starting from his rooms in the ‘Temple one 
evening, the postman’s knock was followed 
by the thud of a heavy packet dropped 
into the letter-box. On opening it, 
Truscott recognised the presentation copy 
of a magazine which, as he knew, con- 
tained a story of his own. He was going 
to a party that evening, but at the sight of 
the packet he put down his overcoat on 
the table in the entry, and rather eagerly 
cut the string of the magazine wrapper. 

He wanted to see this particular story 
in print. It had interested him, and he 
was Curious to discover whether it was as 
good as he had thought it in the fever of 
creation. 

“Tilustrated, confound them,” he 
muttered, turning the leaves impatiently 
till he arrived at his own contribution. 

“But not so badly,” was his next 
thought, as he paused at the first picture. 
“* By Jove, not half badly,” was his sub- 
sequent critical reflection. He moved 
nearer the light to decipher the signature, 
and found that the artist’s name was 
unknown to him. 

“New man—and very clever. . . 
heavens ! ” 

The last exclamation broke from him 
involuntarily as he turned the page, for 
there was the lady of the black-and-white 
muslin. 

It was unmistakably a portrait. It 
was, in fact, an admirable portrait. The 
sudden smile with which ‘Truscott  re- 
cognised the peculiar poise of the head, 
the arch, half-mocking expression, was 
sufficient testimony to this. The dress was 
faithfully indicated also, though this might 
possibly have been a result of his own 
somewhat detailed description in the story. 


. Good 
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But the face !—the 
artist knew her, that 
was certain. 

Truscott turned, 
went back to his 
room, and wrote a 
note to the magazine 
editor. This he 
posted on the way 
to his party, at which, 
to the displeasure of 
his hostess, he arrived 
at a scandalously late 
hour—the result of 
careful perusal of his 
own story, and still 
more careful examina- 
tion of its illustra- 
tive sketches, 

Two evenings 
later, as an outcome 
of ‘Truscott’s note 
to his editor, the 
artist was lounging in 
a cane chair opposite 
to him, a_ pipe 
between his __ lips, 
and a_ whisky-and- 
soda within reach. 

“A deuced funny 
thing!” he observed, 
removing the pipe 
to laugh. “* We must 
both have been on 
that stand, then ?” 

* Apparently,” re- 
turned Truscott. 
“Of course we 
were!” he added 
suddenly, looking at 
his guest. “She 
dropped a fan, 
and you gave it back to her.” 

“So I did.” 

Truscott’s hand felt a little packet in 
his own waistcoat pocket, but he said 
nothing. 

“T recognised her at once from your 
description,” pursued Compton, tapping 
the open magazine which lay on the 
table between them. “It’s a good story.” 
He puffed for a little while in silence. 
“Character well drawn.” ‘Then he puffed 
again. “ Do you imagine her like that ?” 

“To some extent.” 

“She isn’t pretty,” declared the artist, 
critically, 

“No,” 

“But awfully decorative—and chic.” 





‘Illustrated, confound them,’ he muttered, turning the 
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leaves impatiently.” 


“You didn’t do that from memory ?” 
asked Truscott, abruptly, nodding at the 
picture. 

“Not altogether. I scribbled a little 
sketch of her at the time. I couldn’t help 
it. She posed so well, and the dress 
was so good. ‘The dress struck you, 
too, evidently.” He laughed. ‘“ You 
mention every detail—that’s how I was 
sure it was the same girl. You can 
imagine how I rubbed my eyes when I 
read the story. It was on the top of 
a whole pile of stuff Rowley sent me to 
illustrate.” 


“Very odd,” Truscott agreed. Dis- 
appointment had made him _absent- 
minded. He had not imagined that 
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the original of such a faithful portrait 
could be unknown to the artist. 

*T wonder who she is,” continued the 
other man, after a moment. “To tell 
you the truth,” he added, with a self- 
cor cious laugh, “I hoped you knew. 
I wanted to meet her. She attracted me 
tremendously.” 

Truscott, suddenly remembering his 
pious wishes with regard to this man 
three months ago, felt a sudden desire 
to renew them. 

“Tm glad I don’t,” he returned, with 
brusque untruthfulness. 

“Why?” Compton demanded in a 
surprised tone. 

**She’s the sort of woman who might 
play the mischief with you. Worry you 
to death. Never let you go, and yet 





never He broke off with an 
apologetic laugh. ‘“ What rot I’m 
talking ! ” 


The other man took up the magazine 
and looked at the sketch critically, his 
head on one side. 

“Thinkso? Perhaps. Well, a woman’s 
never worth ¢haz.” 

The door opened as he spoke, and 
Truscott’s man came in with some 
letters. 

“One moment, if you don’t mind,” 
said Truscott, with a glance at his guest. 
“There may be something to answer.” 
He glanced over the envelopes, swept 
some aside, and finally took up the last 
one. It was addressed in a handwriting 
that was strange to him, and had been 
sent first to the office of the magazine 
which contained the story under dis- 
cussion. 

Truscott broke the seal rather curiously, 
and quickly glanced through the note. 
It was a short note, but he read it through 
more than once before he raised his head. 
‘* Listen to this,” he said quietly. 


DEAR SIR,— 

In the current number of the Come?, 
I have just read a story which, from more 
than one point of view, has interested me. 
Unless I am very much mistaken, I have 
not the pleasure of your acquaintance : how, 
then, have you not only contrived to write 
a story about me, but also managed to 
make me illustrate it? You must, of course, 
know the artist—who, by the way, is more 
flattering than the author. The circum- 


stances are unusual enough to justify femi- 
nine curiosity and the absence of ceremony. 
I shall be glad to meet both artist and 
author, and I am to be found either on 
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Vednesday afternoon of this week, or on 
Friday at five o’clock, and in the meantime 
Iam 
Faithfully yours, 

CYNTHIA FEATHERSTONE, 
“It’s ridiculous !” declared Compton, 
after a prolonged stare of amazement. 
Ridiculous /” he repeated, breaking into 
a laugh, and bringing his hand down 
upon his knee with an energy which made 
the tumblers rattle on the tray. ‘‘ Like 
some absurd situation in a comic opera.” 

“Incredible, isn’t it?” Truscott agreed. 

“Well, it must be Wednesday if I go,” 
Compton said. “ Friday’s impossible. I 
shall be working all day—model coming. 
Will Friday do for you? We go sepa- 
rately, of course?” he added, with a grin. 

“Yes, Friday will do,” answered 
Truscott of necessity, suppressing at the 
same time a desire to chcke his light- 
hearted guest. He would see her first, 
confound him, and already he had flattered 
her. 

*T must be going off my head, that’s 
the only explanation,” was his inward 
amendment, before he plunged into con- 
versation from which even the mention 
of a woman was severely omitted. 


He read the note again before he slept, 
discovered he liked the handwriting and 
also the paper upon which the letter was 
written, and then once more he read 
through his own story. He wondered 
how it had struck her. ‘The woman he 
had painted was a coquette; she was 
vain, too, but she was interesting—fasci- 
nating. Andshecouldlove. He thought 
she would not be seriously displeased. 

But Compton was going to see her 
first, and Compton was a good-looking 
fellow—the sort of man who was attrac- 
tive to women, no doubt. He angrily 
blew out the light. Clever, too, and a 
gentleman. And the sketch was charm- 
ing. She could not fail to be aware that 
the man had seen her appreciatively. He 
had missed none of the subtlety of her 
charm—he had made it worth more than 
beauty. Of course, she was flattered. 
Of course 

He apostrophised himself as the fool 
he was, and eventually slept. 





She rose to greet him from the corner 
of a sofa in a very pretty drawing-room. 
“Tt was very kind of you to come, Mr. 
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Truscott,” she began. “ But I think you 
owed it to me,” she added, with a swift 
smile, 

“No one ever paid a debt more will- 
ingly,” answered ‘Truscott, taking the 
chair she indicated. 

“You'll have some tea, won’t you?” 
She drew the tea-table closer to her. 
““My godmother, Mrs. Ashton Reid, 
is out at the moment, but she'll be 
back before long, I hope. She is very 
anxious to make your acquaintance. We 
both know your work, Mr. Truscott,” she 
added, in a tone which conveyed a hint of 
delicate flattery. 

“The lady who was with you on the 


stand? You live with her?” 

“Yes. We've just come back from 
America, my godmother and J.” She 
paused a moment, then laughed. “ I’er- 
haps that explains me a_ little. I’ve 


lived in America all my life, though I’m 
not an American by birth, and over here 
I find I’m looked upon with horror as 
unconventional. It is only that I’m very 
much accustomed to doing what I like. 
I’m lucky enough to have an income of 
my own—the only thing which makes a 
woman really independent. I have no 
near relatives, and my dear godmother 
has never interfered with me.” 

‘“My heroine was very independent,” 
smiled ‘Truscott. 

“Yes. How did you know that ?” she 
inquired curiously. 

“T guessed—from the way you held 
your head.” 

She laughed again. ‘So you think 
you’ve drawn my character?” she said, 
with a mischievous glance. 

“T would rather have drawn your 
portrait,” ‘Truscott replied evasively, with 
a glance at her writing-table, on which 
the magazine, open at her picture, stood 
propped up against some books. ‘ But 
Compton was before me there, as he was 
before me in making your acquaintance,” 
he added. His desire to lure her into an 
expression of opinion about Compton 
failed lamentably. She ignored the 
mention of his name. 

“You are a brave man, Mr. Truscott. 
You do not shirk difficulties.” Her smile 
blent amusement, mockery, and just a 
touch of resentment. ‘‘Even my maid 
shuns the task,” she went on. ‘Only 
this morning she said I was the most 
‘complicated’ lady she ever lived with!” 
“My instinct tells me she was right,” 
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Truscott returned. ‘‘Several lumps of 
sugar, please,-—but I only attempted the 
main lines,” 

“Vanity, caprice, _ flirtatiousness ?” 
murmured the lady, meditatively. She 
made a little grimace. “’Thank you,” 
she concluded, and flashed a smile at 
him. 

“Not the main lines—if you will do me 
the honour to recali the story in its en- 
tirety,” he returned imperturbably. “The 
qualities you mention were merely the 
decorative adjuncts.” 

“I’m so glad to know the real name 
for them. But the main lines?” 

“You must read the story again.” 

There was a pause, during which, with 
down-bent eyes and a half-smile on her 
lips, she sat playing with her teaspoon. 

‘Truscott was content to look at her. 
She was prettier without her hat. Her 
hair was so soft and cloudy ; he liked the 
way it grew, rather low on her forehead. 

She raised her head with a suddenness 
for which he was unprepared, and he saw 
her flush and draw back a little as she 
met his eyes. 


“How do you know all that?” she 
demanded, a trifle breathlessly. 

“T was right, then?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘ How 


do I know? ‘The greatest riddle in the 
universe is oneself.” 


“And you think I have found the 
key ? ‘ 

“ Perhaps.” She looked at him 
searchingly. ‘“ You understand very 


well,” she said, slowly. ‘And that is 


rare.” She rose, as though unconsciously, 
and _ stood leaning against the mantel- 
piece. ‘People love one—that is not 
rare.” ‘The smile which accompanied 


the words was momentary, but it had its 
value as an indication that coquetry was a 
habit of hers, natural and familiar as the 
air she breathed. ‘“ But,” she went on, 
‘they don’t understand.” 

Truscott returned her glance in silence. 
They had talked a few minutes only; he 
had scarcely seen her an hour altogether. 
Yet they seemed intimate. Words which 
it would have been ridiculous to utter 
crowded to his mind. In the midst of 
his inward tumult he suddenly remem- 
bered the little packet, which he had not 
yet mentioned. With a sense of relief he 
drew it from his waistcoat pocket, and, 
freeing it from its paper wrapping, held it 
towards her. Its discovery had broken 




















AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 


the tension of the moment, and prevented 
him from making a fool of himself pre- 
maturely. 

“Do you recognise this?” he asked, 
smiling. 

She looked at the palm of his out- 
stretched hand, and the coiour rushed 
into her cheeks. 

“You dropped it, that day, on the 
stand,” he explained. 

She fingered it for a moment, then 
looked up with a smile. “Did you open 
it?” she asked. 

“Open it? No,” said Truscott, sur- 
prised. ‘ Does it open?” 

She had already put her finger on a little 
spring, when the lady Truscott had seen 
on the day of the procession came in. 

Miss T’eatherstone introduced him, and 
the remaining ten minutes of his call was 
spent in conventional conversation. 

Truscott left, vaguely disturbed. What 
had the 
locket con- 
tained? A 
portrait, pro- 
bably. Of 
whom? IIc 
was an- 
noyed;_ im- 
patient of 
the interrup- 
tion which 
had de- 
stroyed all 
chance of 
his know: 
ledge. 

T héa, 
too, what 
had Miss 
Feather- 
st 6 8 ¢ 
thought of 
Compton? 
How had he 
fared in his 
interview? 
He recalled 
her face, 
her voice, 
her eloquent 
gestures, the 
eyes which 
were so 
difficult to 
read. Eyes 
which might 
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possibly be tender, yet were more cer- 
tainly, and more often, mocking. Was 
she a mere coquette, bent upon getting 
as much amusement as possible out 
of a somewhat Jdisarre situation? It 
was very likely; and if so, why should 
she be blamed? ‘Truscott knew he 
would have no right to blame her. Yet 
he bitterly resented the thought. He 
decided to ask Compton to come in one 
evening soon. 

But Compton wrote that he was busy. 
He had some work on a new magazine, 
which, for a week or two, would keep 
him fully occupied. Truscott anathe- 
matised him, and called frequently at 
Oswald Gardens. He never met Compton 
there. Compton’s name was never men- 
tioned, and in the meantime ‘Truscott’s 
anxiety grew. 

Cynthia was very “difficult,” very elusive, 


very much an unknown quantity. ‘The 
man who married her risked much—that 


«It's just been cleaned,’ she said, spreading it out round her with a little laugh.” 
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he knew. But did she care for him? 
That was now the only question which, so 
long as it remained unanswered, made 
him hesitate to put his fate to the trial. 

‘Truscott happened to have no engage- 
ment one evening. He was seated in 
his comfortably furnished room, smoking, 
and staring absently into the green 
depths of a plane tree which spread its 
branches just under the window-sill, 
when a ring at the bell startled him. 
Getting up to open the door, he admitted 
Compton. 

“‘T was wondering what had become of 
you. Come in,” he exclaimed. 

“Tve brought some black-and-white 
things round to show you,” said Compton. 

‘Truscott expressed polite interest, and 
turned over a commendable number of 
excellent drawings with unseeing eyes. 
He was burning with impatience ; long- 
ing to ask questions ; undecided how to 
begin. 

‘“That’s almost as good as the one you 
did of Miss Featherstone,” he remarked 
at last, in an unsteady voice, taking up 
one of the sketches at random. 

“D’you think so?” returned Compton, 
laconically, 

They smoked in silence. 

“* Have you seen her lately ?” demanded 
Truscott at last, unable to control himself 
longer, 

“Yes,” said Compton. 

** When ?” 

* To-day.” 

Truscott started. 

“D’you often go there ?” he asked, as 
carelessly as he could. 

““T have been. Quite often. But I’m 
not going again,” 

Truscott’s hand grasped the arm of the 
chair in which he was seated. 

“ Why not ?” 

** Prudence,” returned Compton, rather 
slowly. ‘I’ma cautious man—and I’ve 
got work to do.” 

The light from a lamp embowered in 
the branches of the plane tree fell full 
upon the artist’s face. From his own 
coign of vantage in the shade, Truscott 
scanned it eagerly. In it he read some 
amusement, some irony, and, perhaps, a 
shade of disappointment. 

Compton held out his hand with a 
good-natured laugh, gathered up _ his 
drawings, and departed, leaving Truscott 
speechless, yet recalling, with mingled 





joy and apprehension, that to-morrow he 
had an excuse to call, since he had 
promised to take Cynthia a book. 


She was alone when he entered the 
drawing-room, and she wore the black- 
and-white muslin gown in which he had 
first seen her. 

“It’s just been cleaned,” she said, 
spreading it out round her with a little 
laugh. “I put it on to-day because I 
thought you might like to see it again.” 
She glanced at him charmingly, and his 
heart began to beat. 

Round her neck, he noticed, on a 
narrow velvet ribbon, she wore the locket 
he had rescued. 

Truscott’s eyes were upon it as she 
began to talk airily. He was not listening. 

**Cynthia!” he said; and she paused. 
“Cynthia!” he cried again, appealingly : 
“T love you. Will you marry me ?” 

She looked at him a moment with 
inscrutable eyes ; then, just as he thought 
he saw something in them which made 
him involuntarily stretch out his arms to 
her, she lowered them suddenly. 

““You—you’ve never asked to see my 
locket,” she said in a low voice, touching 
it at the same moment. 

It flew open, and she held it at the end 
of the ribbon towards Truscott. It con- 
tained a little picture—the face of a man. 
A fine face, interesting, sympathetic, 
charming in expression. 

** Who is this ?” asked Truscott, hoarsely. 

Her voice trembled. ‘“ It’s—it’s the 
man I’m going to marry,” she said, after 
a pause. 

Truscott got up. The chairs and tables 
seemed to be in his way. He stumbled 
past them to get to the door. So intent 
was le upon reaching it that he scarcely 
heeded a little cry from her. 

‘Stop !” she said— Jack, stop!” 

At the sound of his name he turned, 
and then she came swiftly towards him. 

“Qh, what a brute I am!” she ex- 
claimed, with her eyes on his face. “I 
didn’t think you’d mind like that. He-- 
he’s not avea/ man. I mean—lI drew the 
portrait myself. It was a ridiculous idea 
of mine. The sort of man I wanted to 
meet, you know. And,” she glanced at 
him mischievously this time, “I think I’ve 
met him.” 

Truscott took her inhisarms. “ Yes!” 
he said, exultingly. 















































The end of the day: a scene under the Lord Mayor's windows. 


THE TANGLE OF LONDON’S TRAFFIC. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 


London ts invaded and deserted every day by a million and a quarter of workers, 
and it has been computed that every one of them wastes .on the average at least 
an hour a day in the journey to and fro. Then, again, there is the persistent 
nuisance of traffic delays at the main street crossings; and considering that the 
London omnibuses alone carry in a single year seven times the population of the 
United Kingdom, the waste of time and temper ts incalculable. Acting on 
the principle that time is money, the President of the Board of Trade was 
asked to discuss the problem of a cure, and in the following article he urges a 


Jreer scope for municipal interference. 


HE Royal Commission on London 
Traffic has issued six of the 
volumes which are to constitute 

its valuable, interesting and_ instructive 
Report. They are full of information, and 
teem with suggestions on every phase of 
the ebb and flow of the human tides that 
surge in and out, around and about this 
human maelstrém called London. ‘To 
County Councillors this Report is an open 
book ; to the average citizen it will be a 
revelation of the movement of population ; 
to the ratepayer it will be as instructive 
of how his money has been wisely 
spent, and significant of the bolder yet 
necessary spending to come. To the 
politician it will be a warning to keep 
his hands off the Traffic and Transit 
Commissioners already installed at Spring 
Gardens ; and to every one whom faction 
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does not blind, this Report reveals the 
enormous work already done by the 
County Council in eighteen years. 

This document, moreover, is a palpable 
hint to the present Government to co- 
ordinate, unify, consolidate and vest in one 
body the scattered duties now imperfectly 
discharged by police, Borough Councils, 
County Council, and all the electric, water, 
gas and other authorities. These treat 
London as a “Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” 
and transform it into a city practically 
entrenched, mined, and barricaded against 
its own citizens. The chief lesson of this 
Report is to remind Parliament that it is 
elected to govern the Empire, administer 
the State, discipline the Army and Navy, 
and supervise its Civil Service. 

In recent years it has factiously 
meddled with the municipal government 
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of a city that is supremely well governed 
by the London County Council, whom 
Parliament only interferes with to harass, 
and whose transit schemes it politically 
vetoes, to the municipal damage, com- 
mercial loss, industrial worsement, and 
annoyance of seven millions of patient 


people, who cry out to Parliament, 
“Hands off: let London alone.” 

' Let any sane person, any impartial 
statesman read this illuminating document, 
and he will find that the nucleus of its 
well-informed pages is a record of attempt, 
achievement, evidence, suggestion and 
payment for street improvements effected 
and projected by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and London County Council. 
And yet to both bodies, especially the 
latter, Parliament, when it-has been asked 
to make the crooked paths -of .I.ondon 
straighter and wider, has given no reply but 
the everlasting nay, or denied facilities 
that any provincial town would have had 
automatically conceded. This exceptional 
and adverse treatment of London the 
Report reproves in a dignified way. 

The Report administers a well-deserved 
rebuke to the old Vestries and Borough 
Councils for the impudent because igno- 
rant and obstructive way in which they 
have vetoed, obstructed or blackmailed the 
London County Council and other bodies 
in their efforts to give London a cheap, 
rapid and universal system of traction 
for the multitudes these Bumbles have 
inconvenienced. 

There is only one fault in the Report, 
but one that is never likely to be stereo- 
typed in administrative and supervisory 
fact: and that is, the recommendation to 
institute an Advisory Board. Such a body 
already exists; its headquarters are at 
Spring Gardens, its achievements are seen 
around in the five hundred road and street 
improvements it has carried out in 
eighteen years. Its boldness is disclosed 
by the bridges it has built or widened, the 
Blackwall, Greenwich and Rotherhithe 
tunnels constructed, and the tramway, 
ferry and boat systems it has evolved in 
the teeth of all the vested interests and 
the cold neutrality or thinly veiled hostility 
of every Imperial Department that has 
intervened in London affairs only too 
often in the past to restrict or hamper 
them. 

Yet, in spite of the £30,000,000 the 

Metropolitan Board of Works and London 

County Council have spent on the better- 


ment of London’s traffic, there is yet 
much to be done, as can be seen in the 
pictures displayed, or which can be seen 
at.,any central point of London where 
cabs crawl, omnibuses obstruct, and car- 
riages are allowed to rank, as in Victoria 
Street. 

Widening of roads is useless, and it is 
only a waste of money to make tramways, 
so long as all sorts of traffic are allowed to 
zigzag down a wide street, or ’buses are 
permitted to echelon across the widest 
thoroughfare, to the obstruction of trams, 
motors and other vehicles. 

‘The fact is that London lacks admini- 
strative unity in matters of traffic, roads 
and streets. If Parliament is to take 
a hand in its administration—and this is 
unnecessary—there should be a Minister 
for London, who knows. its moods, its 
difficulties, its river, its subterranean move- 
ments, traffic, life, and work. Its laby- 
rinthine drainage system is excellent, and 
admittedly the best in the world, because 
there is no local veto, police control, or 
Governmental meddling. Greatest of all 
absurdities is a Lord Chancellor as- 
suming the 7é/e of arbiter on subjects 
without his legal purview and beyond his 
civic knowledge. See what Charing Cross 
station stands for—Parliamentary ignor- 
ance of London utility and beauty; and 
its exemption, through the past influence 
of Railway Directors in Parliament, from 
the general Building Act now reveals, 
at cost of life and property, the danger 
of favoured and privileged treatment. 
Cannon Street is a monument of ugliness 
to register the indifference of Parliament 
to the amenities of riverside beauty and 
traffic convenience. Similarly, Waterloo, 
built in penny numbers, is an instance of 
how Parliament has allowed monopoly to 
deface a district, when, without expense to 
the railway, municipal co-operation in the 
plan, before money was spent, could, as 
at the new Victoria Station in Buckingham 
Palace Road, have produced both width, 
beauty, and utility, with prescient regard 
for all the interests concerned. 

Lambeth Bridge, Brentford Gas Works, 
Borough Council vetoes, railway deface- 
ment of great areas, Scotland Yard 
neglect or incapacity in grappling 
with street irregularities, all acclaim the 
necessity of Parliament leaving London 
alone and giving its County Council the 
absolute power of grappling with the 
many difficulties that obstruct its streets, 
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THE TANGLE OF LONDON’S TRAFFIC. 

















A block in front of the Bank 


dirty its thoroughfares, and irritate and 
impede the easy flow of traffic and the 
fleet movement of its patient, orderly and 
good-tempered multitudes. 

What is the good of having a wide, 
beautiful street like Regent Street, if its 


approaches and thoroughfares are to be 
made a dumping ground for railway 
delivery vans? What is the benefit to 
London traffic of widening the Strand, if 
it is to be filled up with publicans’ gigs, 
actors’ motors, and newspaper vans, or, 

















Under the shadow of the Monument. 
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as Kings- 
way is 
rapidly be- 
coming, a 
rendezvous 
for Covent 
Garden 
waggons, or 
else a pest 
by reason 
of gangs of 
betting 
men, who 
seem +9 
prosper in 
the sun- 
shine of 
police toler- 
ation ‘2 the 
purlieus of 
Old Drury ? 
Scotland 
Yard is 
mainly _ re- 
sponsible 
for many of 
the = diffi- 
culties that 
beset the 
way farer, 
walking, 
riding, 
driving or 
driven. 
Look at 
the carri- 
age-rank 
in Victoria 
Street out- 
side the 
Army and 
Navy 
Store's 
when side 
streets are 
available. 
No vehicle 
should be 
allowed, 
after its 
passengers 
have been 
set down, 
to wait in 
main roads 
when ad- 
jacent side 
streets will 
serve. All 
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A common sight at the Tower Bridge. 


During the twenty minutes it takes to raise and sink the bascules a mile 
of traffic often forms ina file at each end; and before the bridge was built, 
all this traffic had to go round a mile or two by ways already crowded to 
impassability. 

















Trying cabby’s patience. 


the rate- 


payers’ 


money is 
useless, 
ro a ¢d - 
widening is 
valueless, 
excellent 
point duty 
by police- 
men of no 
avail, so 
long as 
generally 
efficient 
regulation, 
supervision 
and control 
in the main 
arteries are 
not accom- 
panied by a 
rigorous re- 
moval of all 
loitering 
vehicles, 
rich and 
poor, trade 
or personal, 
private or 
public, for 
the greater 
pleasure, 
comfort 
and_ profit 
of every- 
body. 

All the 
railway 
stations 
should be 
made ac- 
cessible to 
all cabs, as 
Waterloo 
now is, 
Definite 
cab ranks 
in better 
places 
should be 
increased, 
and the 
Borough 
Councils 
should be 
prohibited 
from ele- 
vating 
























































Oxford Circus “up.” 
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their street lavatories above ground level, 
as can be seen at Westminster Bridge 
southern approach, East Hill, Vauxhall 
Station, Knightsbridge, ‘Tooting Broadway, 
and numerous other places, where large 
open spaces available as turn-tables for 
traffic have been seized by local Bumbles 
for appropriate monuments of their ob- 
structive, wasteful, and gratuitous con- 
gestion of London traffic. Wherever 
possible, cross-roads should be over or 
under, and river bridges should always, 
if practicable—as would be possible at 
Lambeth north side—have a viaduct 
approach, so 





exorable, is the rapid extinction of the 
London omnibus. I shall be sorry to 
miss the patient horses, and, given its 
uses, the good vehicle ; above all I shall 
be sorry to see the disappearance of the 
cheerful, if obsequious and _ therefore 
overworked driver. But he has to go, 
His horses, their inseparable dirt and _in- 
sanitation, their ugly pest-house stables, 
their rivalry in obstruction—-all these and 
his four thousand mobile obstructions to 

the other vehicles have to go. 
In their place London needs, and in 
the next ten years should get, five hun- 
dred miles of 





that right-angle 
traffic could go 
underneath, — as 


the Embank- S ‘ 

ment goes under PER 
Waterloo iy a 
Bridge. nik 


Admirable as 
is the ‘point 
duty ” regulation 
of traffic at Lud- 
gate Hill, the 
Bank, Hyde 
Park, Parlia- 
ment Street and 
Marble Arch, it 
is “love’s labour 
lost.” It could 
and should be 
avoided by physi- 
cal plan and re- 
arrangement of 
roads in many 
ways as oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

But for the 








electric conduit 
tramways, simi- 
lar to, and im- 
provements 
upon, the Lon- 
don County 
Council — tram- 
ways, that last 
year carried 
170,000,000 of 
people, and are 
as pleasant to 
passengers and 
beneficial to staff 
as they are pro- 
fitable to the 
ratepayer. 

The disap- 
pearance of the 
omnibus, and 
the incoming 
substitution of 
the tramways, 
will reduce the 
large sum re- 
commended for 








admirable police 
work at con- 
gested _— points, 
and the inexhaustible good temper of 
the London driver and his amazing skill, 
London would be impossible! But what 
London needs is imagination, initiative, 
resource, inventiveness and experiment 
in its too numerous governors, and the 
abolition of its orientalised police bureau- 
cracy, who find transient and perfunctory 
diversion on the road to superannuation 
in looking upon London as if it were a 
province of Bengal or a vilayet of Bul- 
garia, instead of being, as it more truly 
is, a suburb of Battersea, and incidentally, 
of course, the greatest city in the world. 

The chief necessity, pressing and in- 


A daily scene in Houndsditch. 





the larger 
avenues ; and I 
believe — experi- 
ence may prove that, beyond improving 
cross-roads and here and there narrow 
streets and crooked corners, there will 
not be the suggested expense. 

We must, of course, always except the 
wide roads which ought to be the rule 
in new suburbs, and the land for which 
ought automatically to be acquired on 
easy terms, or compulsorily ceded as land 
was developed. In this way fifty years 
would see all the radiating avenues out 
of London a hundred feet wide at least, 
with no one a penny the worse, while the 
ratepayer of that time would sustain fewer 
burdens, thanks to our prescience. 





























A frequent offender. 














Leviathan at large. 

















Bound for the Colonies. 
Sometimes it takes a week to tow a giant boiler from Birmingham or Lancashire to the port of shipment, 


and it is impossible to estimate the inconvenience it causes while passing through a busy town, 
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Homeward bound; 7 p.m. outside Liverpool Street Station. 


At once, and as I suggested years ago, 
the transit area of the London County 
Council should be the police area, with 
a radius of twenty-five miles from Charing 
Cross, if only to save the suburbs from 
the slums and squalor that otherwise 
await them. 

Look at Clapham Road and the high- 
ways to Streatham or Greenwich, clean 
through absence .of horses, well paved 
because held and bonded by rails, and 


economically beneficial to local ratepayers, 
because half the road is paved out of 
tramway receipts; whilst omnibus com- 
panies make local authorities pay from 
£1,000 to £3,000 per annum per mile 
for maintenance of roads that yield profit 
alone to companies, apart from costing 
many pounds more a mile for scavenging. 

The London County Council has made 
London fit to live in; it ought to be 
allowed to make it possible to move about 

















Blackfriars Bridge: the dinner-hour. 




















SOME OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
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Cross-purposes at the ‘‘ Elephant.” 



































A motor-'bus of the new type. 
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in. If it is so allowed, it can, with the 
unique opportunities it possesses, carry 
this out at cheaper cost, and with 
greater public comfort, than any small, 
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But accompanying the rapid spread of 
tramways there must go a vigorous 
handling of other forms of vehicles. The 
brewer’s dray, the motor-waggon, the 

















The corner of Tottenham Court Road. 


This is one of the busiest points of London traffic, and has always been 
the most disturbed by street repairs. 


irresponsible body of experts can ever 
hope to do. 

As for motor omnibuses, their cost, 
noise,- maintenance, ubiquity of move- 
ment, and mobility of obstruction, dis- 
count them for London use, except as 
feeders for branch lines of Council tram- 
ways. 

The Tube Railway is already at its 
comparative maximum, and will not be 
seriously extended, because of cost, smell, 
and potential risk and probable danger. 

“verywhere the tramway is emerging 
triumphantly from its ordeal of persecu- 
tion and obstruction by the legislative 
Sam Wellers and Parliamentary Dog- 
berrys, who at last have been brushed 
aside by the Juggernaut of popular resent- 
ment, and has arrived as the popular, 
clean, cheap and rapid method of transit. 

Now that it has entered the profitable 
stage of its existence, I believe that this 
year will see £100,000 profit, and an 
addition of thirty miles to its mileage, 
and with that the absorption “into its 
employment of the men no longer needed 
for horse-drawn vehicles. 





motor-car, the cab, the omnibus, the 
carriage, the street stall, as at present 
mismanaged, and the needlessly obstruc- 
tive street markets, have to be better 
ordered and rearranged without injury to 
anybody, yea, for the benefit and greater 
comfort of all. The shopkeeper, the 
coster, the newsboy, have to be taught not 
to make the open road a dust-heap on 
which to throw all the refuse that 
should be deposited in its proper 
receptacles. This present duty of the 
police is obtrusively neglected, as our 
streets, littered with broken glass, wood, 
nails, straw and refuse, go to prove. 
The fixed lines of electric tramways 
have already raised the standard of 
traffic regulation, improved the character 
and cleanliness of districts through which 
they pass, and have diminished con- 
siderably the cost of scavenging the tram- 
way route. 

For housing, pleasure, trade, health, and 
the reduction of time wasted by the mere 
size of cities, tramways are the only, as 
they are the cheapest and best, remedy 
and solution. 
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Their construction will furnish large 
employment, and their equipment and 
maintenance give regular, solid and well- 
paid employment to many thousands, 
who by this form of work alone can 


vehicles, and the annual cofveyance of its 
7,000,000 of population each 200 times 
per annum, have a serious, responsible, 
and pressing duty cast upon them. 

That duty is to see that a wise public 

















Crossing Ludgate Hill. 
The traffic in arrears here frequently reaches up to St. Paul’s in one direction, 
St. Dunstan's on the other, Blackfriars Bridge on the right, and Holborn Viaduct 
on the left. 


escape from the dirt, danger, overwork, 


expenditure, in the widening and better 
and demoralising conditions that horse- 


planning of streets, shall be followed 





traction always inflicts upon its workers. 
In the spirit of the Report on London 
Traffic, according to the letter of the 
London County Council achievement, 
with the precision, decision, and authority 
of the policeman’s uplifted hand, all 
who are responsible for the movement of 
London’s 500,000 horses, its 20,coo public 


up by some sort of public instruction, so 
that every class of vehicle and person, 
whilst moving freely about, shall not 
thereby impede or congest the great flow 
of traffic that is London’s greatest feature, 
the foreigner’s wonder, and, in its never- 
ending length, strength, and size, the 
marvel of all who see it. 

















Twenty feet of raw material. 


These photographs were taken specially for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE dy The Clarke & Hyde 
Press Agency. 











THROUGH DEEP WATERS: 


THE STORY OF A PIT RESCUE. 


BY 
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T the garden gate of a mountain 
cottage stood a man and a girl. 
Before them stretched a rugged 
expanse of bleak, bare country, over 
which, in times of storm, the winds and 
rains of heaven came sweeping without 
let or hindrance, In the clear air of this 
spring day every object in the distance 
stood out with startling distinctness—the 
gleam of a whitewashed farmhouse, the 
framework and grey outbuildings of a 
colliery, the green of a larch plantation, the 
quiver of a wreath of smoke from an engine- 
house far up in the bosom of the hills. 

It was about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and the man was on his way to his 
work on the night-shift of the colliery, 
some two miles distant. Short and slim, 
but well-knit in build, he had a face both 
plain and pleasing, in that it was decidedly 
commonplace, yet was lit up by a pair 
of sincere and kindly blue eyes. He was 
approaching middle age, his hair tinged 
with grey, and his forehead deeply marked 
by furrows, which were more accentuated 
than usual as he stood at the gate. His 
face, drawn as if in pain, looked haggard 
and old. 

The girl was young and remarkably fair 
to look upon, She leaned against the gate- 
post with an unstudied grace, and swung 
her hat as she looked past the man. 
Sweet though her face was, it was spoiled at 
the present moment by anger and hardness. 

Thus they stood for some minutes in 
absolute silence, the man gazing at her 
sorrowfully, shelooking past him petulantly, 
defiantly, at the hill-top. 

“Well, good-bye, Mary,” he said, at last. 
Don’ let we two part in anger.” He 
stretched out his hand ia supplication, 

“Mary, it be written: ‘Let not the 
sun go down upon ’uer wrath.’ Gi’ me 
a word o’ good-bye, lass, even if ’u don’ 
feel kind to me. What ’ave I done to 


make ’u so hard and crewel to me? 


God do know I ’ave done my best to 
win an’ to keep ’uer love 
*°U can go!” 
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The words were thrown at him in a 
rising tone of contemptuous indifference, 
which stung him to the quick. He made 
a despairing gesture, and stood for a 
moment looking at her. His face was 
working with emotion. 

“Whether ’u ’ill be friendly or no, my 
las’ word ben’t goin’ to be a bitter ’un. 
Good-bye, lass!” 

His voice broke. He turned away and 
walked up the lane. He lingered at the 
bend, as though hoping against hope that 
she would call him to her or give him 
a word of farewell. She made no sign. 
He looked back at her, but she deliberately 
turned and walked up the garden path 
towards the cottage. He passed his hand 
wearily over his forehead and went on his 
way. 

“Ever sence George Whittaker ’ave 
come to the place,” he said aloud, in a 
sudden burst of despair, “her love be 
gone from me. ’E be smart an’ young... 
I be too old... too old!” 

He leaned against a boulder, and, 
burying his face in his hands, gave way 
to unrestrained grief. It was the outburst 
of a long pent-up and secret trouble. 
She represented all the savour of life to 
him, this slim, sweet-looking, perverse 
girl, With a great anguish of soul he 
had seen her gradually slipping away from 
him, and for weeks he had endured mental 
suffering, the keenness of which was all 
the more poignant in that he had striven 
to hide it from the world. 


At the pit’s mouth he found nearly a 
hundred men waiting to go down, for the 
engine-man was late. His face paled and 
twitched involuntarily when he found that 
he and his friend Lennox had taken up a 
position opposite a group of young men 
of whom George Whittaker was one. His 
eyes dropped quickly as they encountered 
those of his rival, but Whittaker continued 
to look at him with a cynical, insolent 
smile playing about a mouth which, though 
well-formed, was undoubtedly cruel and 
callous in its lines. The young men 
around looked on with open amusement. 











A fierce devil suddenly arose in William 
Pugh’s heart—a devil that he had never 
felt there before—and he fought it grimly 
as he stood holding himself with tense 
face and heaving chest. The girl was 
his—his—and this man... 

A moment, and the struggle was over. 
He turned to Lennox. 
‘‘Let’s go from here,” 
he said quietly, and 
together they moved 


away. 
Whittaker gave a 
loud guffaw, but 


William paid no heed. 
The arrival of the 
engine-man caused a 
diversion. In a few 
minutes the machinery 
was whirring and rat- 
tling, the great beam 
of the engine rising 
and falling in rhythmic 
motion, as the men 
were lowered into the 
black chasm of the 
pit-shaft. 


II. 


The underground 
workings of the ‘‘ Top 
Pit” (thus named 
owing to the com- 
manding position of 
its shaft on the moun- 
tain spur) ran for over 
a mile north and west 
under the mountain, 
at one or two points 
touching the limits of 
another and a much 
older colliery, which 
was exhausted and 
entirely abandoned. 
Pugh’s stall lay about 
half a mile from the 
mouth, on the west- 
ern side, and Lennox 
was situated near him. 
As it happened, 
Whittaker and several of his com- 
panions had recently been placed on 
the same side, and the two friends could 
hear their shouts and ribald laughter 
behind them as they went along the tram- 
line towards their destination, their naked 
lights (for the pit was not a gaseous one, 
and Davey iamps were not used) casting 
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feeble rays athwart the black darkness. 
The timber supports of the tunnel loomed 
in shadowy succession in the fitful glimmer. 
The water dripped at intervals from the 
oozy roof. Before and behind them the 
faint gleam of moving lights came like 
far-away pin-points through the gloom. 


nS 
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**Don’ let we two part in anger.’” 


The two men barely spoke a word during 
the whole distance. Pugh was thinking, 
and Lennox, who knew and understood 


everything, maintained a sympathetic 
silence. The man who says nothing is 


sometimes the greatest comforter. 
“Well, I suppose I will be seein’ ’u 
at the 


committee meetin’ to-morrow 
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afternoon,” said Lennox, as he paused 
at the entrance of his place of work. 

“Yes, I will be there,” replied Pugh, 
who little guessed what would have hap- 
pened before to-morrow aftcrnoon. He 
went on alone, his head sunk in thought, 
and turned into his stall. His colleague 
or “ butty,” a man named Gray, was soon 
on the scene, and in a very short time 
they were both hard at work by the dim 
light of their candles. ‘They laboured in 
absolute silence. ‘The thud of the pick 
as it struck the coal, the harsh wrench as 
a block came away from the mass, the 
heavy breathing of the workers, the 
occasional noise of horses’ hoofs, of 
rattling trams and drivers’ voices passing 
in the blackness without, the constant 
drip, drip of water—these were the only 
sounds that disturbed the silence of the 
mine. 

They had worked thus for half an hour, 
when suddenly they were startled by a 
dull reverberation like the boom of muffled 
thunder. It was followed by another 
sound—a continuous murmur and rushing 
as of some mighty wind in the distance. 

“What's that?” asked Gray sharply. 

*T can’t make out,” replied Pugh. 

They both threw down their picks and 
ran to the tram-line without the stall. 
From here the noise was like the distant 
roar of a cataract, and mingled with it 
came a swishing sound like the hiss of 
the sea as it seethes among the rocks, 
Mingled with it, too, came the shouting 
of voices and steps of running men close 
at hand. 

“ Flood in the pit! The Big Pond ’ave 
broke through! T'lood in:the:pit !” 

Thus they shouted hoarsely as they 
came, running past; and Pugh. and his 
companion, picking up their candles, ran 
with thém, 

Of that mad race along the dark tunnel, 
amid stumblings and shoutings and the 
continual dull roar of rushing water, 
Pugh remembered very little, save that 
he was muttering to himself mechanically 
the whole way : “ Znew it’ould come! I 
told’em so! I knew it’ould come!” 

Before they had raced a hundred yards 
the advance-guard of the flood had caught 
them up, rushing half a foot high, with a 
seething and a swirling, past the timbers 
of the sides. With shouts of terror they 


tried to quicken their pace; but, fast 
though they ran, the rushing water came 
faster. 


Even when he felt it strike cold 
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about his ankles, even when he was 
floundering and splashing forward in it 
up to the knees, the excited cries of 
the others came upon Pugh’s brain as 
voices ina dream. He felt a strange 
absence of excitement, although he kept 
pace with the others. He hardly realised 
that Lennox had twice fallen, and that he 
had each time tugged him up by the arm. 
Quite unconsciously, too, he held his light 
up, shaded in, the palms of his hands, in 
the clever manner of the collier, so that 
the water should not catch it. The flood 
was now up to their waists, a black slimy 
gleam like an evil smile, under the pale 
rays of their candles, and it was hard 
work to fight through it. Ere long it was 
up to their armpits, and was slapping into 
their faces with an ominous back-wash, 
while at the same time it was swirling 
past them from behind, so that they were 
constantly swept off their feet and carried 
this way and that as they struggled forward. 

Then came a sudden shout from Gray, 
the leading man, accompanied by a frantic 
splashing. “ Back, back, all of ’u!” he 
cried. “Back! Webe too late! I was 
out o’ my depth!” 

They groaned aloud as they drew back 
and huddled together with wild terror on 
their faces. 

“Too late!” repeated Gray, with a 
break in his voice. “This be the dip 
under the three-foot seam, an’ it be full 
o’ water.” 

“Then we be cut off from the shaft !” 
cried one. 

“Yes, God help us,” said Lennox, with 
quiet solemnity. ‘* Cut off from the shaft, 
and the water be risin’ be’ind us !” 

Strong men broke down and wept aloud ; 
called in agony upon God; called in a 
frenzy of grief upon the names of their 
wives and children ; while the cruel, slimy 
water rose slowly, and with an occasional 
gurgle, that seemed like a fiendish chuckle. 
Only Pugh remained calm. His lips 
were moving. He was not afraid of death. 
And, indeed, death somehow seemed 
friendly. If it was God’s will, it seemed 
the best way for her and for him, Perhaps 
her heart would be softened. 

A despairing groan from Lennox, near 
his elbow, once more roused him. As in 
a sudden vision he saw weeping women 
and children running up the mountain 
side above, to the mouth of the pit. How 
selfish he had been, thinking only of his 
own grief, when other homes would be 








“Pugh and his companion, picking up their candles, ran with them.’ 
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rendered fatherless and destitute! Was 
there no way out? As if in direct answer 
to the question a flash of inspiration came 
to him. 

“‘ Where ’ave the water come through ?” 
he asked suddenly, in a loud voice. 

“Where the fall took place las’ weck, 
in No. 5,” said one. 

“Ah, then I think I can fin’ the way 
out!” 

“The way out!” they echoed in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes, there’s a place where there be 
only timbers between this pit an’ the old 
’un. I was workin’ in that part years 
ago. From there we can get out by the 
old slope. ‘The water ‘ave all rushed 
down this way ’cos o’ the dip. ‘There 
‘ont be much the other side o’ the fall. 
If we can get there afore it rises too 
high...” 

Ere he could finish speaking they were 
crying out his name in piteous eagerness, 
begging him to save them. 

“For the sake of our wives an’ chil- 
dren!” said one, 

Pugh winced, but did not answer. 
As he struck back through the water he 
looked around upon their white, drawn 
faces, dim and~-shadowy and distorted 
against the blackness, and marvelled at 
their fear. Then he realised that he was 
the only one whose candle was now alight, 
and marvelled again at his own presence 
of mind. He passed close to George 
Whittaker as he turned back, saw the 
abject terror in his eyes, and gazed at 
him with a wondering contempt, strange 
even to himself. ‘Then he led the group, 
holding his candle high between his two 
palms as he fought his way fiercely through 
the water. 

Down the blackness of the low tunnel, 
with lips tightly compressed, with features 
set grimly, Pugh pressed on in silence, 
neither hearing nor replying to the 
agonised remarks that were made to him. 
His eyes were keenly searching for the 
spot he wanted—the opening of the short 
cut past No. 5. The water was still 
slowly rising—not so quickly as at first, 
but steadily and with pitiless insistence. 
It was now almost touching their chins, 
and some of them had lost hope utterly. 
Lennox, the tears rolling down his face, 
prayed aloud as he went, the prayer of a 
dying man, and others listened and sobbed 
and covered their faces with their hands 
in sheer terror as they looked down upon 
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the black gleam of the dread Thing 
which was so silently, so grimly, seeking 
their lives. 

Pugh’s eyes, searching the walls, caught 
sight of the black opening he was looking 
for, and he turned into it. ‘To the com- 
ments and questions which were offered 
he paid no attention. He was carefully 
feeling his foothold at every step. 

*“Keep to the right ’ere!” 
shortly. 

They fell behind each other in single file. 

* Now to the left!” he said, crossing 
over to the other side of the narrow way. 

Again they obeyed. Somehow, 
Pugh’s calm of manner had quieted 
and strengthened them, and their frenzied 
outbursts had ceased. Nothing could be 
heard save their stertorous breathing, the 
splash of the water as they waded through 
it, the sobbing and soughing of the air as 
it moaned through the narrowed space. 

Pugh came toa standstill and peered 
ahead of him, feeling forward at the same 
time with his foot. 

“ Now we’ve got to go through it,” he 
said. ‘It'll be over our heads, but only 
for ten or twelve yards. ‘The groun’ do 
rise again beyond. ‘Take a good breath 
an’ make a dash for it. I ’on’t be able 
to keep the candle lighted, but I do 
know the way.” 

They followed without question. A 
great roaring in their ears, a mighty 
splashing of the water, and they were 
through. ‘Two or three such experiences, 
a desperate dash through a long stretch, 
at least twenty yards in length, and to 
their great joy and thankfulness they 
found that their shoulders were well out 
of the water. They had reached the 
higher ground on the other side of No. 5. 
And none too soon! For already in 
those grim tunnels which they had just 
left the flood had risen above the height 
of the tallest amongst them. 

The way was now comparatively easy, 
even although they were without a light, 
for they joined hands and proceeded 
in single file under Pugh’s leadership, 
groping their way along the walls of the 
tunnel. Here, on the higher ground, the 
water was only a couple of feet in depth. 
Yet they could tell from the rushing 
sound to their left that it was still finding 
its way into the mine. No time to waste, 
for it was steadily rising even here! 
With unerring judgment Pugh led the 
way to the spot where the new mine 


he said 
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communicated with the disused one; 
groped for picks in one of the stalls ; 
smashed down the intervening timbers ; 
and finally led them again with a rush 
through the short distance of deserted, 
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spangled starlight, was that which met 
their eyes as they came out into the 
open. ‘They sank down on their knees, 
one and all, and burst into tears and 
prayers of thanksgiving. 


“Gray and Lennox sank on their knees, and raising their faces to the starlit heavens, 
wrestled with their agony.” 


foul-smelling workings, until they found 
themselves running up the slope which 
rose gradually to the side of the moun- 
tain. A blessed breath of God’s air was 
that first whiff which reached them, as, 
almost suffocated, they reached the end; 
a blessed glimpse of God’s sky, with its 


It was when they had risen, and were 
about to make their way towards the pit- 
shaft, two miles distant, that Gray, peering 
around him in the dim light, suddenly 
exclaimed: “There be only fifteen of us. 
There ought to be sixteen! Who be 
missin’? Where’s Whittaker ?” 
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For a moment there a dead 
silence. 

“ Whittaker ! Whittaker! Be’u there ?” 
It was Darby, one of Whittaker’s friends, 
who was calling. 

Not a sound broke the stillness of the 
night. 

* Whittaker ! Whittaker !” 

They all shouted together at the top of 
their voices. An empty echo from the 
yawning mouth of the tunnel was_ all 
the reply they received. 

“Who see’d ’im last ?” asked Gray. 

“T see’d ’im as we turned to come 
back from the dip,” said Pugh, in a 
strained voice. 

““T see’d ’im as we went pas’ No. 5,” 
said Gregory. 

“Did any one see ’im after we made 
those rushes through the water?” asked 
Lennox. 

They all shook their heads, 
no light after the first rush. 
they see him ? 

“What if ’e stumbled in the water an’ 
struck ’is head agen somethin’!” exclaimed 
Gray, horror-stricken. 

“Then ’e ’ould never rise again!” said 
Lennox, solemnly. 

“°U all go to the pit as quick as you 
can, an’ get a relief party with lights,” 
said Pugh. 

“What be ’u 
Gray, sharply. 

“What be ’u goin’ to do?” echoed 
several others. ‘lhey had detected a 
peculiar intonation in Pugh’s voice. 

“I be goin’ back to find Whittaker,” 
said Pugh. 

There was a great outcry of protest. 

“Pugh, ’u “ill be lost without a 
light !” 

* Pugh, ’u mus’n’ do it!” 

“The water will ’ave ris’ to the top 0’ 
the tunnel. *U'll never come back alive !” 

‘“*Pugh, we mus’ leave it tell we get 
lights! ’U’ll do no good.” 

“ By the time ’u get the lights it may 
be too late,” replied Pugh. “I be 
goin’.” 

“William, 
taking hold of his arm. 
without a light !” 


was 


They had 
How could 


goin’ to do?” asked 


’u be mad,” said Lennox, 
“" cant go 


“T be goin’,” said Pugh calmly. “’U 
go an’ get lights an’ help.” 

“Tf ’u go, I be comin’ with ’u,” said 
Lennox, again taking Pugh’s arm. 

‘An’ me too,” said Gray. 

“ Not one of ’u!” replied Pugh. “ Not 
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one of ’u!” he repeated in louder tone, 
‘“’Uer duty is to ’uer family.” 

“William, ’u be mad!” said Lennox 
again, in distress, and trying to detain 
him. ‘“’U be goin’ to certain death with- 
out a light!” 

“That be as God wills,” said Pugh 
solemnly. ‘* But I ben’t a-goin’ to let the 
man die in there, like a rat in a hole, if 
there be any chance of savin’ ’im. 'U 
can help me mos’ by gettin’ lights an’ 
assistance as quick as possible. ’U know 
the way we ‘ave come.” 

“ Pugh! Pugh!” they called after him. 
But William was walking towards the 
mouth of the tunnel. And the others 
stood with pale faces under the stars. 
Not one of them but felt a quaking 
terror at the thought of re-entering the 
black depths of that death-hole. 

“Oh, God forgive me!” cried Gray, 
looking up at the sky. The tears were 
flowing down his cheeks. 

*T can’t let ’im goalone !” said Lennox 
frantically. ‘1 mus’ go after ‘im 

His voice died away. He thought of 
his wife and children, and his spirit 
quailed. 

“What’s the good o’ wastin’ two or 
three lives instid o’ one?” asked Branton. 
“ The bes’ we can do is as ’e said—go an’ 
get relief.” 

And with that the main body of them 
moved away. 

“T be goin’ to stay here !” said Lennox. 
“For the sake of all that is merciful be 
quick !” 

“Tl stay, too!” said Gray. 

The others started off at the double 
down the rough mountain-side. Gray 
and Lennox sank on their knees, and 
raising their faces to the starlit heavens, 
wrestled with their agony. 





Ill. 


A great crowd was gathered around 
the shaft of the pit on the barren moun- 
tain top—a surging mass of excited men, 
women, and children, all with fixed gaze 
directed towards the framework, the while 
they struggled to get better vantage- 
ground, 

With remarkable rapidity the news had 
spread that the lake among the mountains, 
known as the Big Pond, had burst into 
the workings of the pit. Men had shouted 
it as they ran down the village streets, 
waking people from their sleep. Women 
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had called it to each other from house 
to house as they threw up the windows, 
Colliers who were safe and sound in their 
beds had sprung up on hearing it, and, 
dressing hastily, had taken the news to 
others who had relatives on the night- 
shift. In an incredibly short space of 
time people were speeding up the moupn- 
tain paths towards the pit’s mouth from 
every direction—men whose sons and 
brothers were down in the workings, 
women in a state of fear for their men- 
folk; many of them hatless, with hair 
streaming in the wind, many weeping as 
they ran, others quiet, with white faces. 
They all stood massed around the pit- 
mouth, ghostly and haggard of visage in 
the dim light, waiting for the intelligence 
from below, or crying aloud in their joy 
as they saw dear ones amongst the con- 
tingents which were being brought up as 
rapidly as possible. 

The news went round in short, sharp 
sentences from the innermost ring of the 
tightly-packed mass, until it had spread 
to the limit of the crowd. It was a weird 
scene in the pale glare of the pit-lights 
—the sea of shadowy, swaying, anxious 
faces, the Babel of cries and shouts, the 
loud sobbing of despairing women. 

As group after group were brought up 
in safety, the tension of suspense in many 
a heavy heart gave way to sudden joy and 
thankfulness, A great wave of relief went 
through the crowd when at last there 
came an announcement which was passed 
round amidst feverish excitement. 

It seemed that the whole of the workers 
on the northern side --the overwhelming 
majority of those on the night-shift—were 


safe, and waiting to come up. A tram- 
haulier from the western section had 


brought them the alarm, and they had 
escaped without difficulty. Even the 
horses were safe. In fact, it was doubtful 
whether the flood would extend as far as 
the bottom of the pit-shaft, owing to the 
upward slope of the workings from the 
“dip,” where the water had mostly 
collected. But there were a number of 
men—somewhere between fifteen and 
twenty—working on the old western side, 
of whom nothing was known. Searchers 
were proceeding carefully in their direc- 
tion, but no further news was as_ yet 
forthcoming. 

Mingling with the cries of joy which 
ran through the assembly, there were 
heard the lamentations of those to whom 


this intelligence was as a death-knell. Of 
what avail was it that the majority was 
saved, if the loved one was amongst that 
little band who might even now be in the 
throes of death, or lying still in the dark 
water! ‘‘Oh, my God, George be workin’ 
on that side!” shrieked a woman, and 
with an unearthly scream she fell back in 
a dead swoon. It was George Whittaker 
she referred to, and she was his widowed 
mother. 

A tense silence fell upon the crowd— 
an electrical sympathy born of a common 
suffering. Those whose grief had been 
lightened endeavoured to comfort and 
reassure those who were still in the dread 


shadow of despair. Slowly the long 
minutes went by. Then at last came 


another report. ‘lhe water had penetrated 
to the junction of the two arteries which 
led north and west into the workings, 
but it did not seem to be rising further. 
Good news in a way; but no relief to 
those who were waiting in tortured 
suspense. 

Another weary interval. Nearly all the 
men from the northern section were now 
up. The tinkling signal from below rang 
again and again at the pit’s mouth, but 
there came no news. 

The glimmer of dawn was in the east, 
when a hoarse shouting was heard on the 
mountain-side hard by. What was it ? and 
who were these dim figures that came 
rushing through the heather and the gorse 
with excited cries? All faces were turned 
from the pit’s mouth to the swell of the 
hill. 

“That be John’s voice!” screamed 
a woman—it was Branton’s wife: “Oh, 
thank God, that be John’s voice! They 
‘ave got out some’ow !” 

There was a great rush of the multi- 
tude towards where they came running, 
leaping, struggling through the bushes. 
Another moment, and they were sur- 
rounded by. the excited crowd. ‘The 
news was shouted from mouth to mouth, 

“ All saved ——” 

“ All saved -——” 

“ Excep’ George Whittaker 

* Excep’ George Whittaker-——” 

“William Pugh gone back into the pit 
after im Z 

“Gone back into the pit after ’im—— 

*“ Back into the pit after ’im——” 

“ Lights wanted F 

“ Relief party 

‘The words were tossed through the 
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surging mass. And then suddenly they 
broke, and rushed across the mountain 
pell-mell in the direction of the slope. 


They were crowded about the slope’s 


entrance. The day had broken, fresh 
and fair. From the bushes and the 
plantation walls sang the linnets, The 


sun was clear of the eastern hiils, and 
was shinirg down upon a world of 
mountains, woods and valleys, smiling in 
the goiden light. Only in the hearts of 
two women was there still darkness. One, 
an old woman, swayed to and fro as she 





‘He opened his eyes vacantly.” 


sat. The other, a young one, standing 
on the edge of the crowd, near the 
plantation wall, covered her face with 
her hands and wept hot tears. None so 
scalding as the tears of remorse! She 
had found where her wayward heart was 
fixed. She held her breath in an agony 
of fear as a sudden commotion and tight- 
ening of the throng told her that some- 
thing was happening at the mouth of the 
slope. 


William lay on the sward, with his face 
to the blue skies. He opened his eyes 
vacantly, to find his head pillowed on a 
soft arm, a woman’s face close to his. A 
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momentary recognition stole into his eyes, 
an expression of indescribable happiness 
crossed his face ; and then he lost con- 
sciousness again. 

For the second time he opened his 
eyes. And again that unspeakable happi- 
ness came into them as he looked into 
the face above him. He raised a feeble 
arm and touched her. 

“ Be—be it ’u—Mary ?” 

“Ves, dear. Lie down quiet, an’ don’ 
try to think.” 

He gave a sigh of deep content. 

For the third tiine he opened his eyes. 

‘* Mary !” 

“c Y es ; 
dear.” 

** Be—be 
’e saved?” 

oY 6.8% 
dear, thanks 
to ’u.” 

“cr = I — 
found ‘im in 
the — slope,” 
he whis- 
pered. ‘“’E 
was over- 
come by the 
foul air. I 
carried ima 
long way— 
and then— 
it overcome 
me too-—an’ 
I don’ re- 
memberany 


more.” 

aay 1G Big 
dear, and. 
then they 
found 7u 
both. Oh, 


I thank God that ’u be saved, my own 
brave lover !” 

For a moment the words sounded 
meaningless upon his confused senses. 
Then, slowly, as he realised what she 
had said, a wonderful change came into 
his face. Joy and surprise and gratitude 
indescribable leapt into his eyes. The 
warm blood suffused his haggard cheeks. 
His lips moved, but he could not speak. 
He drew her to him with trembling 
hands. 

“T have bin through deep waters . 
Mary lass,” he whispered at last ; ‘‘ but 
I ’ould go through it .. . all again . 
ten times over . . . for this.” 
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II. 


tricking Broga to attempt the cap- _watering-can, after a hot day that the 

ture of an elusive scrap of meat at frog had spent in easeful retirement, was 
the end of a thread, much in the same a well-nigh certain augury of fun. 
way as they = a — 
played with 
their kitten 
by dangling 
before it a 
rabbit’s tail. 
Broga’s 
movements, 
however, 
were pain- 
fully de- 
liberate 
compared 
with those 
of the grace- 
ful _ kitten, 
and for that 
very reason 
appealed 
irresistibly 
to the youth- 
ful natural- 
ists’ love of 
fun. I my- 
self was 
bound to 
join in the 
laughter and 
applause 
whenever I 
was allowed 
to watch 
Broga being 
coaxed and 
deceived 
into a re- 
hearsal of 
his hunting 
tricks. ‘The 
success of 
the sport 
seemed 
largely to 
depend on 
Broga’s 3 
mood: a “‘The susceptible Broga tried in vain to catch the tethered insect.” 
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‘ | ‘HE children were in the habit of cool evening, or a shower-bath from the 
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Let me trace this sport to its inception, 
for the children had not, at first, trained 
Broga by means of a scrap of meat on a 
thread. In past days, when I spent most 
of my time by the river, I invented a 
method of baiting a hook with a live 
beetle in such a manner that the insect 
suffered no hurt till the trout rose at 
it from beneath the alders. ‘The beetle 
was braced with two cross-pieces of 
cotton-thread meeting above its wing- 
cases, and was so tied that its legs were 
free to move as it pleased. ‘The brace 
was slipped over the hook, and the hook 
was therefore out of sight of the fish and 
out of the way of the struggling bait. 
More recently, I happened to be talking 
of ‘“‘dapping” to a friend, and showed 
him the little device, illustrating my 
remarks by tying up a cockchafer. ‘The 
children were present at the time, and 
watched the proceedings. It was not 
long after this conversation that Broga 
made his appearance. Later, quite 
unsuspectingly, I was enticed by the 
youngsters, on the plea that they had 
“forgotten how to do it,” to brace a 
second cockchafer. 

This lesson proved to have been for 
the benefit of Broga. The children, 
prohibited, on the score of cruelty, 
from tempting the frog with a “singing 
bee,” sometimes braced a_ dor-beetle 
and, again, a cockchafer, and led the 
susceptible Broga to repeated but vain 
attempts to capture the tethered insect, 
till his strength and the supply of saliva 
on the tip of his tongue were exhausted, 
and, feeling hungry in spite of his 
apparently successful labour, he hopped 
away to the rhubarb-bed to pounce on 
slugs and snails, Parental authority put an 
end to this pastime as quickly as it had pro- 
hibited the use of a “singing bee,” for the 
cockchafers and dor-beetles, when Broga 
ceased his fruitless attempts, were always 
in sore plight from the glutinous mixture 
with which they had been bespattered. 
At my suggestion, the scrap of meat was 
used instead of a living creature; and, 
when the thread was manipulated with 
sufficient dexterity, this proved, in every 
way, as successful as a beetle. 

Briefly, the new method of sporting 
with Broga was this. Should the frog be 
in the act of leisurely descending from the 
rockery—hopping down the white stones 
to cross the path for a hunt in the garden 
borders—the bait was placed a few inches 
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before him, and the thread was twisted 
violently, ‘lhe movements of the thread 
had the effect of making the scrap of 
meat leap and whirl like a fly with only 
one wing. Broga eyed the bait askance, 
sank into an attitude of cautious prepara- 
tion, then, step by step, advanced; and a 
flash of the red tongue and a gulp of his 
pouchy throat resulted in—the appearance 
of another wounded fly an inch or two 
farther away. ‘Thus the game was kept 
up; and Broga stalked, and stalked, and 
thought himself lucky in the number of 
flies he was catching, yet, somehow, was 
more and still more puzzled by the 
hilarious laughter greeting every accurate 
shot he made, and by the absence of 
that satisfaction which might naturally 
be expected from a good meal, till, with 
sudden perversity, he ended the perform- 
ance and took a sprawling leap towards 
the rhubarb-bed. 

During his younger days in the pond 
Broga had doubtless, like the rest of his 
tribe, been guilty of cannibal propensi- 
ties, arising, no doubt, from a desire to 
eat anything and everything that came in 
his way. In his adult state, he never, so 
far as I was able to observe, attempted to 
devour another frog ; but his tastes, even 
then, were singular—probably, however, 
his eyes and ears, while alert for the 
slightest movement of his prey, could not 
readily distinguish between things destined 
by Nature for his subsistence and things 
worthless and objectionable. 

I happened, some years ago, to be 
walking along by a wall at the lower end 
of our village, when suddenly I was 
greeted with a loud yell that startled me, 
and was succeeded by the quick, explosive 
** spitting” of an enraged tom-cat. At 
the same instant my cap was thrust aside 
and nearly fell to the ground. I looked 
up: there, on the top of the wall, was 
my neighbour’s “ tortoiseshell.” His look 
of disgust and fright as, having recog- 
nised his mistake, he hurried home- 
wards, was in strange contradiction to the 
warlike poise of his ruffled tail. In that 
disgust and fright his friendship for me 
was wholly forgotten—he desired only to 
flee from the wrath he had kindled. I 
mention this to show that even such a 
keen-witted creature as a cat may make 
a stupid mistake. Again, in many 
districts, tales are told by country folk 
of occasions when, passing at night 
through the woods, they have felt a 
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slight blow on the head, and_ have 
turned quickly, but seen nothing of their 
mysterious assailant. Usually, being given 
to superstition, they have concluded that 
the woods were haunted. But in nearly 
every such case, a blunder on the part of 
a brown owl may have been the cause of 
ihe trouble. 
Intent on 


her _night’s 
vigil, she 
has heard 
and dimly 
seen some 


movement 
in the dark- 
ness, and 
has swooped 
on silent 
wings from 
her resting- 
place to 
strike her 
prey. ‘Then, 
discovering 
her mistake, 
she has 
passed on, 
leaving the 
astonished 
wanderer to 
peer into the 
gloom in the 
direction 
from which 
the attack 
was de- 
livered, and 
where the 
owl, having 
continued 
in her line 
of flight, 
could not be 
seen. 

The owl 
in the dark 
is so bold 
that we 
might al- 
most deem her fearless. What enemy 
has she among the kindred of the woods ? 
If she catches a “tartar,” in the shape of 
stoat or polecat, she is generally able to 
shake off the vengeful creature and rise 
beyond pursuit. 

Once, and only once, have I known 
an owl to be attacked by a wild creature. 
I was sitting, at dusk, in a ruined garden 
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among the pines opposite our village. A 
brown owl flew from her nest in the ivied 
oak that grew by the side of a cattle-path 
leading from the garden to the nearest 
farmstead, and, having alighted on the 
prostrate trunk of an apple-tree, watched, 
convenient station, for 


from this the 





red voles whose intersected 


runways 
the hedgerow at the distance of a few 


yards. Fora few moments she remained 
perfectly motionless. Then a sparrow- 
hawk skimmed swiftly over the hedge, 
caught sight of the owl, and, evidently 
mistaking her for some other _ bird, 
dropped like a bolt, and closed in a 
sharp and desperate conflict. As far 
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as I could judge, the owl, on being 


struck, threw herself on her back, 
clutched the hawk in her talons, and 
rolled off the tree to the ground. Mean- 
while the sparrow-hawk tore at the owl’s 
breast, and made the utmost efforts to 
escape. Finally, wrenching itself free, 
the astonished assailant flew away over 
the pines, and the owl, severely shaken 
but in no wise disconcerted, departed in 
another direction. I walked to the scene 
of the fight, and found that the grass 
and the fallen tree were strewn with the 
feathers of both combatants—in most 
part, however, by the loose breast-feathers 
of the “ goody-whoo.” 

Broga the frog, in his own quaint way, 
was almost as reckless and indiscrimi- 
nating as the cat on the garden wall or the 
owl in her treatment of the superstitious 
country folk. Like these more powerful 
creatures of prey, Broga possessed a sense 
of vision which guided him to a certain 
extent, but could not be relied on to pro- 
vide against disappointment and surprise. 
His sight, however, was seemingly more 
like that of the owl than that of the other 
creatures I have mentioned. If, when 
he was hungry, anything moved before him 
as an insect might be expected to move, 
his tongue was instantly shot forth, and 
failure and success alike seemed to be 
regarded philosophically. Broga, again, 
as I became familiar with his doings, 
often reminded me of a hedgehog. All 
night, the hedgehog moves about quietly, 
minding no one’s business but his own, 
and seeking industriously for slugs and 
snails, and such other small things as 
gardeners do not love. Broga’s work and 
methods were much the same, except 
when he “‘ glued up ” some small creature 
of the night that was not listed in his bill 
of fare, or shot at useless targets, such as 
fluttering leaves and wind-blown petals. 

But in one respect—his attitude when 
a snake passed by—the frog differed very 
widely from the hedgehog. Prickles, the 
hedgehog, as I have elsewhere described, 
becomes, at a mature age, an expert 
snake-killer; nothing gives him greater 
joy, nothing makes him more fully alive, 
than to cross the path of a viper. But 
Broga, when he saw a dead snake that 
I placed in his path from the rockery 
to the opposite side of the garden, 
abandoned his usual air of nonchalance 
with such confused haste, that for a 
moment I thought he would die of fright. 
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He seemed to shrivel up to half his “ wet 
weather ” size, while his damp, shiny skin 
changed from the green hue he always 
wore in the rockery to a dull grey 
colour, surprisingly similar to that of the 
gravel on the path ; his breathing became 
irregular, and hoarse, croaking — sighs 
escaped from the inflated pouch of his 
throat. Nature seemed to be quickly 
reducing him to invisibility, while he, on 
his own part, seemed to be defeating the 
purpose of Nature’s kindness by doing his 
best to attract attention by the noise he 
made. In pity, I pocketed the adder ; and 
I concluded that Broga’s sight and hearing 
were seldom dull when a thin rustle, 
almost like that of the wind in the grass, 
gave warning of a_ snake’s approach, 
though his methods afterwards might 
certainly minimise his chance of escape. 

On the day following this experiment, 
Broga was absent from his accustomed 
retreat ; he could not summon courage to 
cross the path where he had seen the 
snake, and by no other way could he reach 
the cool rockery from the hot, dry beds 
of the kitchen garden. But he had not 
calculated on missing his usual shower- 
bath in the evening ; and, late the next 
night, when his fear was overcome, he 
barely escaped being crushed by my feet 
as he returned to moisten his skin among 
the ferns. 

Summer—a happy summer for Broga, 
inasmuch as among the cucumber frames, 
the beans and peas, the grass-fringes 
along the garden hedge, and the ferns of 
the rockery, food was plentiful and he 
could hunt in peace—passed away. The 
corn in the field beyond my garden was 
harvested, and autumn merged into winter 
with its cold and gloom. ‘Then I lost all 
trace of Broga, till, in a bleak twilight, I 
was walking down the lane, and chanced 
to catch a glimpse of a dim form hopping 
leisurely before me in the path, I 
stooped and picked the little creature up ; 
and from force of habit my finger felt 
a fore-limb in search of a familiar little 
deformity—and found it. 

Broga was on his way back to the pond 
among the willows and rushes. ‘There he 
dived deep, scooped out a hollow in the 
mud, and, till the rushes thrust their new 
green spikes above the water, slept a long 
and almost pulseless sleep, in company 
with other frogs that, like himself, had in 
early life escaped the cannibal tastes of 
their kindred, 
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Spring came once more ; the pond was 
vocal with the croaking of the frogs, and 
the jelly masses of their spawn floated 
on the unruffled water. Then the willow- 
wren flew again from oversea to nest in 


“Perhaps the pitiless viper 


the hedge-bank ; the kingcups opened 
along the littke marsh; and I resumed 
my watching in the garden and the wilds. 
But Broga never returned to the rockery 
below the steps of my garden. Possibly, 
during the remaining summers of his life, 
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he dwelt in the low water-meadows near 
the pond, and was not puzzled by such 
trifling things as an elusive beetle and a 
scrap of meat tied with a thread. Possibly, 
the keen-eyed otter had visited the pondand 


‘ound in him a meal.” 


put an end to all his joys and sorrows : or 
the old jack heron had borne him off to 
a nest up-river; or the pitiless viper, this 
time a real and living foe, had found in 
him a meal sufficient to occupy its digestive 
organs for a fortnight of sluggish ease. 








_ URSE the wind!” John Arnold 
muttered angrily, as he looked 
over the ruffled waters of 

Hatchet Lake. 

He stood of a clay bank that overhung 
the water; at his feet it was mirror-like, 
but beyond ripples on ripples hurried 
away, growing in size till on the other 
shore the blue distance was spotted with 
the white crests of waves that gleamed in 
the vague sunlight. 

“Curse the wind !” he repeated ; “ we'll 
never git them damned sticks acrost !” 

As he spoke his eyes turned to the 
boom of logs that was kedged under the 
protection of a long point. ‘Thousands 
of them were there, lying brown and 
half-submerged in the water. 

** Break’fus’, Jack !” shouted one of the 
men of a group that moved about a 
brightly blazing fire on the beach a few 
yards away, 

Arnold went back slowly, his face 
wrinkled in an ugly frown, 

“More blow, Jack, eh?” 
lumberman to his boss. 

Arnold growled something, and began 
helping himself to “salt horse” and 
potatoes. 

“ Tarnation, thar goes that dory !” one 
of the crew shouted, leaping to his feet. 

The dory in question had worked off 
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the beach with the wind and drifted away 
fast; the man waded after it to his 
armpits, but he was too late. ‘ Thar's 
a skunk o’ a tramp arter her now,” he 
grumbled, as he dripped ashore. 

Arnold rose deliberately, took off his 
heavy jacket and kicked the awkward 
“corks” from his feet. 

“Don’t be er fool, Jack : th’ water’s ice- 
cold!” the man advised, as the foreman 
walked to the edge. 

“T'll git that thar dory or breakfust in 
hell!” he called, and plunged in. 

He swam strongly, and was gaining on 
the boat, when he suddenly threw up his 
arms and sank without a cry. 

The men gasped and looked at each 
other. Then several threw off their 
reefers and swam out, braving the freezing 
chill, but found nothing; and it was a 
solemn crowd that finished their meal 
on the beach after that. 

“He'll break’fus whar he said he w’ld, 
sure *nough!” Dick Donald announced 
gravely. 

The others nodded in silence. 


“Ow mooch you geef for me to tak’ 
dat lettre dam’ queeck to you’ fren’?” 
Batiste Clement asked slowly, as_ he 
rubbed tobacco between the palms of his 
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THE BLACK THING 


big hairy hands, preparatory to filling his 
ipe. 

The little lumbermen’s store was hot and 
close; river drivers, teamsters, choppers, 
men of rough life and endurance squatted 
about smoking. ‘The one oil lamp that 
hung low from the dingy ceiling gave out 
a pallid light, scarce strong enough to 
create shadows. 

“Tl give any man twenty-five dollars 
to take this message to Nixon, camped 
on Beaver Pond,” a young man, evidently 
a sportsman, answered quickly, 

‘The crowd shuffled and 
Clement’s answer. 

The latter, a brawny French-Canadian, 
looked down on the man from civilisation, 
and grinned. “ Eet fef’ten mile to Lac 
au Portage, ten mile down de riviére, 
tree mile to portager roun’ de bad water, 
twent’ mile h’across Hatch’t Lac, den four 
mile by de trail: ’ow far all dat, ‘Tonee ?” 
he asked of the store-keeper. 

The latter added up on his fingers. 
Fifty-two miles, Bat!” 

“ Ah go,” the big fellow decided, “ an’ 
Ah go by dam’ ver queeck! Be bac’ en 
two day a half, mabbe t’ree day ef beeg 
win’.” 

“ Look out not to strike Hatchet Lake 
at night, Bat!” one of the men laughed ; 
* Jack Arnold’s hangin’ ’bout thar yit ! ” 

The others winked. 

“Bah, dat Jacko! Ah heer all taim’ 
Jacko ; vat he do, hein?” Batiste asked 
good-naturedly. 

“ He’s liable ter do most anythin’ to 
ye,” the same man answered ; then con- 
tinued impressively, “They sent a crew 
up thar last spring ter look fur him, an’ 
they sot off dinamite an’ fired guns an’ 
grappled, but they didn’t find nawthin’ ; 
he’s thar, sartin’, an’ he never did hev a 
great /tkin’ fur_ye, since the time ye licked 
him so bad at th’ mill.” 

*Sacre-e-e! Ah lak see heem; he no 
beeg mans ven he h’alive—no can be 
mor beeg dead!” 

Batiste tucked the letter he was to 
deliver under his shirt, and carefully 
stowed the money ina little bag that hung 
on his massive chest. 

“Au rvoir!” he shouted, and left the 
store, 

His employer followed him to the 
river. “Hurry up, Clement: the man’s 
wife is sick,” 

“Dat dam’ bad; Ah go plent’ queeck ! ” 

He threw his food-bag and a blanket in 


waited for 
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the light canoe, pushed off, stepped in, 
and disappeared instantly in the night 
gloom. 

On down the river he paddled with 
long, powerful strokes, humming to 
himself sometimes, sometimes whistling. 
The dark banks and sombre shadows 
passed swiftly, and the sluggish current 
gurgled mysteriously from beneath half- 
sunken logs and rotting brush. 

The night was sullen ; the skies over- 
hung with dense masses of moving cloud. 
At intervals a few stars shone from the 
heavens, but 


upper they were soon 
hidden. A light breeze sported on the 
river, baffling and weak; now it blew 
against him, then helped him on. 


Scr-a-a-c! Scer-a-a-c/ croaked a heron as 
it flapped away from a marsh with audible 
swishing of its wings. 

Splash! Ker-pluck ! A musk-rat, 
startled by the silently moving canoe, 
dived loudly, and came up ahead of it 
only to dive again, more frightened than 
before. 

“ By Gar, musquash ver’ plent’,” Batiste 
said to himself; ‘‘ Ah mak’ de trap baim’ 
by.” 

In three hours he came out of the 
river on to Portage Lake ; the wind was 
stronger here, but it was favourable, and 
he paddled on fast. ‘The shore behind 
him faded from a dark outline to nothing- 
ness, and he was alone on the whispering 
lake. Soon little waves moved the canoe 
up and down, and from the bow came 
the purlings of disturbed waters. Off to 
the right a loon called eerily, then liquid 
stillness ; the next time it screamed with 
a quavering falter at the end. 

‘““Beeg win’ to-mor’!” and Clement 
hastened on. 

As mile after mile passed under him 
the wind increased, lifting the black 
waters into long undulating waves; then 
these had crests that broke around the 
canoe with wet snarls and hissings. He 
could not see them, but he felt their 
power as he bobbed on, often dampened 
by the spray of a high sea as it curled 
itself spitefully against the stern of the 
canoe, 

“ H’eet mak’ day!” he muttered, when 
a faint light crept out of the eastern 
horizon. It grew stronger and stronger ; 
at first green-grey, then yellow and pink ; 
showing up the angry waters and far 
ahead the outline of a distant shore. 

Then the sun rose lazily in the island- 
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clouded sky. It gilded the swaying canoe, 
painted the man in soft colours, and 
brought out the forests in dark green 
hues. To the right and left mountains 
appeared, first indistinct, then solid against 
the fleeing night-ciouds, at last clear and 
distance-blued. 

Behind Batiste the shining wave-peaks 
curled along, breaking into foam that 
vanished for an instant to grow again in 
fresh and sparkling white. Before him 
were moving, heaving waters, but thelr 
crests were invisible. ‘The warmth fused 
him to a sense of geniality, and he sang 
as the strong blow helped him on, 

“Ah’m hongree!” he decided, and 
went ashore. 

He landed on a tiny beach of yellow 
sand. There were many tracks of deer 
on it, and a few loup-cervier trails. 
When he had gathered some wood and 
built a small hot fire, he set his pannikin 
on it and explored. At the farthest end 
of the beach were the heavy footprints 
of a bear. 

“Par Dieu, Ah get dat Ours som’- 
taim’,” he shouted gaily, as he followed 
it into the woods. The trail led through 
an alder swamp, and the five-claw track 
showed plain and aggressive in the damp 
earth. 

“Bon! Dat bear he leef h’at de 
Cascades,” he thought, and turned back 
to the shore. His tea was ready, and he 
sipped the bitter stuff, munching cold 
moose-meat the while, with great comfort. 

** De voman’s seeck, he tol’ to me; Ah 
go!” he said aloud, as he finished, 
packed the food bag, and shoved off. 
In a short time he reached the outlet ; 
the water was fast, and in places white 
with rapids. Skilfully he guided the 
canoe past jutting reefs, between cold 
glancing water shoulders, and over roliing 
foam-covered bars, till he came to the 
dead water below. ‘Then he went ashore 
again, emptied the canoe of the river that 
had lapped in, pushed off and kept on. 

“Where dat portage?” he whispered 
to himself, as the distant roar of a fall 
sounded thick and muffled. He searched 
the left bank carefully as it slid past. 

“Ha, dere ees!” as a_bush-grown 
opening showed. He steered to it with 
swift strokes, pulled his little craft out, 
lashed the bag, the blanket and the 
paddle to its thwarts, and hove it on 
his broad back. With loose knees and 
gracefully swaying shoulders he lugged 
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over the three-mile carry, and rested only 
when Hatchet Lake stretched away before 
him, twenty miles to the far shore. 

He sat down on the canoe and got out 
his pipe, his eyes wandering over the 
gently moving waters. They looked cold 
in the autumn sunlight, and troubled by 
the October wind that blew invigoratingly 
from the north-west. On both sides of 
him the forests fell away in dwindling 
lines of multi-coloured hues; the solemn 
green of the fir and pine, the bright 
yellows of the birch, and up on the 
hillsides the red and purple of the maple 
and oak ; two lines of shades and shadows 
as big white wind-clouds drifted over the 
face of the sun. Grey blotches hurried 
across the lake, distinct and silent. 

“By dam’, dat win’ he blow h’agan 
me; Ah try go jus’ sam’!” Batiste said 
aloud, and pushed out. He threw his 
jacket in the bottom of the canoe, tossed 
his cap after it, and bent to the paddle. 
The wind increased steadily, till at last, 
with all his great strength, he could forge 
ahead no farther than the gale forced 
him back between each stroke. 

“Sacré diable!” he grumbled, and 
swung back. The wind drove him rapidly 
ashore again; he leaped out and carried 
the canoe on the bank beyond the 
water, that tumbled with liquid rumblings 
and cold splashes on the big shale. 

“Dat eternellement dam’ win’ he 
ejaculated, as he threw himself on the 
fresh-smelling pine needles and rustling 
dead leaves. He lay there, his long arms 
clasped behind his head, watching the 
furious lake, and waiting for it to become 
tranquil again in the evening. 

Branches crackled and snapped sharply 
in the woods; withered leaves dropped 
from baring forest limbs, and scurried 
away eddying and pirouetting among the 
stalwart trunks. A large fish-hawk, its 
wings set, sailed into his view, and he 
watched its long curvings idly. Round 
and round, now high in the air, then low, 
it moved by unseen power. Its distant 
hoarse call came faintly to him, and he 
smiled. 

“ Hongree, hein?” and he laughed as 
the bird plunged, a bit of brown and 
white against the blue, into the lake, 
and flapped its way up again with empty 
talons. 

“De trouts, dey no sooch beeg fool !” 
he called to the hawk. Once, twice, 
thrice it dived; at last a glittering fish 
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“Submerged all but the face, that shone green-white in the sun’s rays, was a body.’ 
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squirmed in the sharp claws, and with a 
parting screech the bird wheeled and 
vanished over the tree-tops. 

Clement smoked and dozed all the 
morning; then as the sun stared in his 
face on its downward course he built a 
fire and ate. 

The sun fell slowly, turning from 
dazzling white to orange, from orange to 
pink-red, then crimson ; bloody it seemed 
as it neared the tinted waters. Streaks 
of feathery masses moved more siowly 
from west to east as the wind died away 
- and the waves sank, weak and crestless. 
Long ropes of cloud crept over the forest 
line beyond, and warped themselves in 
fantastic knots and twistings across the 
evening skies. 

“Go now!” Batiste decided, put his 
canoe in the lake and started out. 

“Dees good, dam’ fine; allez fas 
‘he muttered, and worked hard. ‘The 
shores disappeared behind as the miles 
were passed and night ‘settled down. 
The wind had gone entirely, and when 
the stars scintillated into view the waters 
were ink-hued and calm, a monster mirror 
for the myriads of twinkling points above. 

Batiste coughed tentatively and cleared 
his throat,— 


>7 


For dere en Canada dere ees one girrl for me, 

Shee ees de finest vomans dat evaire you deed 
see, 

Wit haire lak’ gol’, an’ eye so-0 o blu-e-e, 

Shee vait forr me, shee good an’ tru-e-e ! 


His strong, clear voice carried far over 
the still surface, faintly echoing to him 
from the nearest shore,— 

Som’ day to dees girrl lak’ dees to her Ah say, 

‘You marrie me, dat so, an’ ’appy den we stay 

H’at Lac des Loups togedder, you an’ me-e-e ;” 

Dees leetle girrl, her nam’ lak’ dees—Marie ! 


Rie—rie ! the echoes flung back at him. 

*Dat’s vat Ah say—MariE!” he 
shouted merrily. 

“ Rie—rie—ie!” was the answer from 
over the flat water. 

The stars gave a mystic light on the 
lake : that light in which objects are seen 
but not recognised ; when forms are but 
indistinct shapes, and shapes but vague 
outlines. 

Clu-u-uck — thump!  Clu-u-uck — 
thump! sounded his paddle regularly, 
while little bubbles and tiny rolls marked 
his water trail, 

“Bon Dieu, vat dat?” he whispered 
suddenly, holding the ash blade still, 
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To his right, close by, loomed a long 
point of land, its trees silhouetted un- 
evenly against the night heavens. At the 
edge of the water a Black Thing oscillated 
evenly from side to side, now upright, 
then bending almost to the surface. 

“QOnlee tree!” he laughed, but was 
sober instantly. ‘“ By dam’, no win’!” 
he breathed, staring motionless, 

The silence was superb ; his canoe had 
lost its headway, and lay quiet. Batiste 
was close to the point now, and the giant 
forest on it was as carved of stone. Not 
the faintest whisper disturbed the gripping 
stillness. Only the Thing moved, and 
it swung to and fro in dizzying sweeps. 
Clement looked in curiosity at first, then 
he remembered, 

“Jacko!” he mumbled softly, and 
watched spellbound, helpless. 1T was 
blacker than the night, sharp in its 
density, standing out clear and menacing 
from the heavily sombre background of 
underbrush and pine. 

“Bon Dieu! Jacko!” he spoke dully, 
and fumbled under his shirt; when he 
drew out his hand it held a little cross, 
that gleamed metallic in the star-darkness ; 
he shook it towards the point. 

‘“By Gar, you see dat?” he called, 
and instantly the Black Thing disappeared. 
He stared in fascination. 

“Merci, bon Dieu!” he said weakly, 
and in the relaxation of the fear his hand 
opened. 

Plu-uck! The cross was gone under 
the lake. He watched the little ripples 
stupidly, then looked up, and the Thing 
met his eyes, oscillating as before. 

For an instant he gazed, then screamed 
in his terror, and paddled away with all 
his might. ‘The canoe trembled under 
the furious strokes, and parted the waters 
with foam at the bow and surging eddies 
at the stern. 

Batiste looked over his shoulder in a 
few moments, and saw the Thing follow- 
ing on scarce three canoe-lengths behind. 
He threw himself on his knees, and 
paddled with the wild energy and strength 
of despair, whither he knew not nor cared. 

3ut always when he looked back IT 
glided after him, tall, silent,and swaying. 

Absolute terror controlled him then; 
he worked on savagely, streams of sweat 
rolling from his face, his body a mass of 
tired muscles ; but hard as he worked and 
agonisingly as he strove, the Thing was 
ever three canoe-lengths astern. 
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Then his strokes grew weaker and _ other looked and breathed sharply ; they 
weaker, his breath came in harsh gasps _ both took off their caps. 
and hoarse whistlings. ‘The lake seemed Stretched out on the bottom of the 
to whirl round; the heavens and waters drifting canoe was Batiste Clement, his 
mingling and falling about him. His fear- limbs straight and stiff, his face drawn 
cringed eyes flashed defiantly for an _ into a half-snarl, his eyes open and glaring, 


instant as he felt himself exhausted. and little flecks of dried foam on his lips. 
Witha yelping shout he flung his paddle “ Tak’ heem h’ashor’,” Josephe Hebert 
from him ; it fell, splashing loudly. said solemnly ; and while his companion 


“Dam’ you, Jacko! Ah go wit you held on to the death canoe, he paddled 
to de diable,” he grunted, as the canoe — slowly ahead. 
slackened speed gradually. “Jesu Christ!” he screamed then, and 
* * + . * pointed at the water. The other looked 
Just as the next sun warmed the and turned grey.—Submerged all but the 
morning air, and kingfishers  shrilled face, that shone green-white in the sun’s 
harshly on the shore, a canoe came up _ rays, was a body ; it wobbled soggily on the 
Hatchet Lake, manned by two Canadian little waves created by Josephe’s paddle. 


trappers on their way to the fur country ‘Sainte Vierge! dat Jean Arnauld! He 

beyond. drown few mont’ gon’ h’on dees pointe !” 
“Dat one canot, hein?” the man in he whispered. ‘The two sat staring. 

the bow asked of the other; they held “Par Dieu, dees place no good stay !” 


their paddles and gazed at something the man holding on to the canoe muttered, 
that floated brown and motionless to and gave ita sheve backward. It went 


their right near the long sharp point. a short distance and stopped across the 
** Ai-hai,” the other answered in a_ floating body hiding it. 

moment ; “she get ’way fom som’ mans ; Without a word the two put on their 

vee catch!” And they went over to it. caps, grasped their paddles and hurried 


“Grace Dieu!” the man in the bow away; the wet blades flashing in the 
whispered as he came alongside. ‘The © sunlight. 





TO AN OPAL. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


RAPT in the radiant air’s own milky tress, 
That’s less than cloud and more than cloudlessness, 


Dawn-light and moon-light art thou; dreaming fire, 
That dies along the west: a pulse; a pyre 
Burning beneath the brow of some red eave ; 
The very staple that the salt winds weave 
Into the vaporous east, or sobbing south, 
When some grey hurricane sucks at the mouth 
Of the dear, wild-haired sea, and with huge mirth 
Rains back his rape of kisses on the earth. 
The blooms of old-world flow’rs in ancient garths ; 
The dancing aureole of winter hearths ; 
The argent flame that haunts eternal snows ; 
Spray of the burn and petal of the rose; 
Gleam of the dragon-fly or halcyon’s wing ; 
The dew-bedappled kirtle of the Spring ; 
The amber ripple of the kerning corn ; 
Splendour of fruit; where ripeness, like a morn, 
Dawns through the bloom; the rainbow’s liquid light ; 
The northern dancers of an arctic night ; 
Nacre of pearl and foam upon the sea— 
All these, thou glimmering epitome 
Of the world’s glory, throb and nestle here 
Within the little compass of a tear. 




















Blowing up a mine with gelignite. 


THE TRAIL OF THE PIONEER. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A MINER IN THE GULF COUNTRY 
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MACDONALD. 


THE SINKING OF THE “GOLDEN PROMISE” MINE. 


OPPER mining has a fascination 
peculiarly its own. Like mining 


for gold, the industry is more or 
less of a gambling nature ; but whereas 
the seeker after auriferous treasure specu- 
lates his time and labour on the chances 
of finding gold, his brother of the copper 
fields gambles on what his property may 
be worth underneath the ground after he 
has found it. When gold is met with on 
the surface the prospector usually con- 
siders his work as good as accomplished. 
But one may find an outcrop of rich 
copper ore running along a ridge for 
several miles, and yet it is only a chance 
whether the lode proves worth working. 
On the other hand, a shaft sunk where 
there were few or no surface indications 
of copper might “bottom” on a large 
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body of copper sulphide averaging 33 
per cent. copper, which would pay better 
than most gold mines. Thus it comes 
that the copper prospector never knows 
his luck. One moment he may be 
sinking on a lode carrying poor copper 
carbonate ore, not worth the price of the 
explosives used in getting it, and then as 
suddenly as the gold miner might drive 
his pick into a nugget, and certainly, 
outside story-books, a great deal oftener, 
the lode may “make” into an oxide of 
copper worth £20 a ton. This may 
extend underneath a few feet, or—there 
is no reason why it should not—down to 
the sulphide zones. It might fall away into 
a poor rubble again, or, after changing 
into sulphides at the water level, go down 
into the bowels of the earth farther than 
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man or machinery has ever followed. It 
is this uncertainty that lends the industry 
its fascination, and makes the poor 
individual miner hold on to his ground 
long after it has ceased to be payable. 
Before this some big company, considering 
the property “a good prospect,” may have 
made the miner an offer to purchase his 
ground ; but their price 
being based on what the 
“ show ” is, and not what 
the “chances are that 
it will be,” the offer is 
usually declined. In 
time, however, the miner 


gets his shaft down 
deeper, and still the 
“oxide” evades him, 


and he is compelled for 
lack of funds to cease 
operations. No one 
would entertain a_pro- 
posal to buy the “ show ” 
now, for the miner’s 
own work has made 
it impossible to hide 
the fact that the country 
has been barren, per- 
haps for the last forty 


feet. Nothing remains 
for the unlucky _ pro- 


spector but to abandon 
the scene of his hopes 
and labours, and take 
hateful employment 
from the very company 
who at one time offered 
to buy his mine, 

But now the irte- 
sistible gambling fasci- 
nation exercises Its 
fateful spell. ‘The news 
that old MacPherson 
was forced to abandon 
his “show” ~ spreads 
throughout the country, 
and men, when passing 







“A shout will come up from the depths, 
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blanky stuff might just as well go down 
all the way to old Jimmie Squarefoot and 
there turn into brimstone.” 

At any rate, they agree to give the 
“show ” a trial, and commence shooting 
the shaft down farther. They may strike 
the rich ore in the first foot, for un- 
doubtedly the lode carries it at some 
depth—or they may work 
a month and have nothing 
but a deeper hole for their 
pains. Eventually _ they, 
too, abandon it, and an- 
other couple have a try with 
no better results. Half a 
dozen different parties 
may own the property 
in succession, for to 
own it one has merely 

to occupy it and 
give each corner 
boundary peg a tap 
with a hammer to 
signify re-pegging ; 
and still the desired 
ore may apparently be 
as far off ever. 
Then one day, when 
the shaft is down a 
hundred feet or so into 
the heart of Queens- 
land, a shout will come 


as 


up from the depths, 
and the man on top 
at the windlass will 


know that at last they 
have “struck it.” But 
even now Nature does 
not give up the 
struggle, and the good 
fortune of the miners 
may prove to be a 
form of cruelest irony, 
for while they are 
estimating the value of 
the supposed _ solid 
body of “black ore” 


into town with ore or and the man on top at the windlass pet foot in depth, and 
for stores, will ride will know that at last they have putting in another shot 
over to have a_ look ‘struck it.’” to square the sides of 
at it, 


“Tt is a true fissure lode,” one will 
reason with his mate, “and may turn 
good at any depth.” 

“That is a fact,” his comrade will 
respond ; “it might be good 30 per cent, 
stuff just one shot down.” 

He does not add what in reasoning 
moments he will admit—‘“that the 





their shaft, water may 
break in, and the men be beaten again. 
The never-despairing spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon, in whatever clime, rises strongly 
in these poor human footballs of fate, how- 
ever, and they rig up some sort of pump 
with horse haulage, or if they still have 
funds, an engine to work it. The water 
may be gaining slowly, in which case the 
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men win; but when they put in another 
shot it may prove to be an underground 
river they have broken into, and then, with 
fortune in sight, the luckless miners have 
of necessity to accept what any powerful 
company owning the best appliances will 
give them for their mine, or abandon it 
as did the first owner. 

Such is the “glorious” uncertainty 
about copper. But that same uncertainty 
is its great attraction, for first-class ore 
may be struck in a few feet—in fact, it is 
frequently found as high as 4o per cent. 
in assay value outcropping on the surface. 
These are termed “ promising shows,” and 
such a one was the outcrop we named 
“The Golden Promise,” which soon 
became the chief mine in our Pelican 
Creek possessions. 

The “Golden Promise” mine was situ- 
ated ona slight slope above Pelican Creek ; 
and as we could trace the “ strike ”—/.e. 
length of copper-carrying formation on 
the surface—for half a mile, we calculated 
that if it did “go down” and only ex- 
tended the same underneath as it did on 
top—most mines widen out underneath 
if they go down at all—there must be 
many thousands of tons of copper ore in 
the mine. We had several other most 
promising “ prospects ” on Pelican Creek, 
but we decided to work the others on 
the “ underlie ”—that is, to follow the ore 
down at its own angle of dip—while we 
would make the “ Golden Promise” shaft 
prove the value of the deeper levels by 
sinking it vertically to cut the calculated 
lode angle at a depth of 80 feet. 

Our party at this time consisted of 
Philip Morris, a young Englishman of 
an adventurous disposition, The Shadow 
and Black Bill, two typical Australian 
wanderers, and myself. We had also 
enlisted the services of five of the best of 
the outside miners who were in temporary 
financial straits through having spent all 
their money on “ shows” which they had 
been compelled to abandon. We pro- 
mised them a share in any profits, in 
addition to the wages we paid; and they, 
being thus interested in results, did all that 
men could do to bring about a success. 

The lode of the “Golden Promise’ 
dipped into the earth at an angle of 45° 
from the horizontal, but being on the slope 
I calculated that if we started our vertical 
shaft 60 feet farther down, we should hit the 
lode after it had travelled about 120 feet. 
Old Ruck, a prospector of much experi- 
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ence, and I, marked off the site of the 
shaft ; and the Shadow and Big Mackay, 
a brawny Scot, started it. Needless to 
say, they went at it with a will, and by 
pick and shovel where the ground was 
soft, and gelignite where it was hard, sent 
it down full six feet the first day. A 
copper shaft, it should be said, is usually 
made six feet by four—about twice the 


size of an average gold prospecting 
shaft. ‘The second day they only 


managed an additional three feet, for the 
ground was now almost of solid ironstone 
formation. ‘The third day, to hasten 
matters, they erected a windlass for 
hauling the “ mullock,” and added another 
two feet to the depth. At this point 
Black Bill and his working partner, a 
little man who rejoiced in the cognomen 
of “ Bunyip Bill,” finished the payable 
work that with two men could be done 
on the “ Admiral,” and, pending the know 
ledge as to whether the deep levels were 
good or not, I put them on the “ Golden 
Promise” as a second shift. Thus we shot 
her down—it was all shooting now—night 
and day; and when Ginger Bob, a 
stalwart fiery-faced Queenslander, and 
the M.P., a broken-down member of the 
Queensland Parliament, “cut out” their 
oxide ore on the underlie of the “ Cale- 
donia,” we did not sink another foot on 
thé chance of it “making” again, but 
drafted the men at once on to the 
“Golden Promise,” and thus, as the 
M.P. said, we had three shifts of eight 
hours each, shooting one great hole into 
the heart of Queensland. 

The men at first wondered at our lack 
of spirit in not sinking the underlies a 
foot or two farther, seeing that the proba- 
bilities were that they would speedily 
‘““make good” again. But when they 
realised that we were actually sinking our 
only deep shaft sixty feet away from the 
copper lode, and gambling on the chances 
of hitting it on the sulphide level, they 
changed their minds and reckoned Morris 
and I were born speculators. 

Perhaps we were; at any rate it was 
an expensive experiment, yet if fortune 
favoured us it would pay correspondingly, 
Meanwhile, from one week’s end to 
another, work never ceased, and at all 
hours of day and night heavy charges of 
gelignite blew tons of solid country into 
the air; and the shaft was driven slowly 
but surely down. At length the measuring 
tape indicated that we had reached 
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seventy-nine feet, and on testing some of 
the stained formation brought up, I got 
2 per cent. of copper, which was a 
good sign that we were near a lode of 
some kind, Excitement now ran _ high, 
and each shift strove to have the glory 
of first hitting the 
lode. ‘The eighty- 
feet level was 
reached and passed, 
and Morris and I 
began tothink many 
things ; while down 
below the men gave 
vent to their feel- 
ings in a_ pictur- 
esque language that 
would have made a 
Liverpool stevedore 
gasp. Still we con- 
tinued our labours. 
But now I was in 
the shaft all day 
with the men, and 
Morris all night. 
Foot by foot the 
bottom receded 
until ninety feet was 
touched, and still 
we were apparently 
as far from the lode 
-—if it existed at all 
—as the first day 
we started, 

“T reckon the 
lode has cut out, 
boss,” said Bunyip 
Bill one day, as I 
went down with 
Morris to see the 
last exposed face of 
the work. 

“And it’s just 
robbery for us to 
be taking wages for 
sinking any farther,” 
added the M.P., , 
who with all the § F° 
men had come out 7 
to hear what was 


Pace wey 


wenn omen m magamen lense ereeny/! 





“There was a fierce tug at the hanging rope; the windlass barrel ran 
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interrupted Bunyip Bill: “‘in this darned 
country everything is just exactly opposite 
to what it should be, an’ if the lode 
should be there, then you can bet your 
tucker it ain’t.” 

“Let me gang doon another foot,” 





—— . 
‘ 


next to be done. cut... jumped out of its bearings, and fell down the shaft.” 


“Give it best, 
boss, and dig out the ore from the 
‘Princess,’ ” cried Old Ruck from above. 
“She'll pay you all right for your work.” 
“The lode must be here,” said Morris. 
“ Both the hanging and foot walls are per- 
fect. It must have continued down— “i 
‘An’ that’s just where ye are wrong,” 


pleaded Big Mackay; “Ginger and me 
dinna want wages, an’ we'll gang doon tae 
auld Nick if ye think she’s there.” 

“T sign my name to that, boss,” cried 
Ginger Bob ; “ we'll burst her out, though 
we go to glory for her.” 

Ginger Bob did not mean his words to 
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be taken as they are generally understood 
when specifying the place he named. 
He believed it had a geographical position, 
the same as Sydney, New York, or Port 
Stid, and reckoned that at “three feet a 
day he Would get there some time.” 

“We'll give her a week yet,” I said. 
. “Surely our luck has not deserted us 
completely, and the lode may have altered 
its angle of-descent slightly.” 

“What I fear is, that we will tap the 
water held in these limestone caverns 
around if we have to go much deeper,” 
spoke Morris, “‘and then we might as 
well try to bale out the Walsh River as 
to keep our mine dry.” 

“Well, we'll take our chance of that. 
We'll go down now and take careful 
measurements, and see if by any possi- 
bility we have made some mistake in our 
original calculations.” 

“There is not much hope of that,” 
smiled Morris wearily; ‘‘but we'll go 
down.” 

The Shadow and Big Mackay were 
already drilling another hole in the 
bottom preparatory to shooting, when we 
descended ; and while they finished “their 
operations we examined very carefully the 
wall of the shaft on the side next where 
the lode should be. 

“*T can’t make out these copper stains 
here,” said Morris, as, suspended in a 
mullock bucket ten feet from the bottom, 
he struck at the wall with a pick. 

“They indicate the near presence of 
some copper-carrying formation,” I replied. 

“Then cannot that be our lode slightly 
faulted, perhaps ? ” 

“T fear not, for these stains extend all 
the way down, and if the lode was as close 
as they indicate up there, we ought to 
have struck it by this time in any case. 
No, I fear the main copper deposits are 
inside these limestone bluffs, and we are 
sinking through country impregnated with 
copper probably precipitated from solu- 
tion-——” 

“Do you mind going up, boss ?” cried 
Shadow ; “I am going to fire this shot.” 

“Don’t be in such a desperate hurry,” 
I remonstrated. 

“Can’t help it,” he said, lighting a 
match ; “ my fingers are fairly burning to 
put a light to this fuse, ’cos I feel there’s 
copper under it.” 

We did not care to take any risks, so 
Big Mackay and I went to the surface, and 
the rope was lowered again for Morris. 


” 


“Now, New Chum, in ye get,” I heard 
Shadow’s voice cry from below; ‘I’ve 
fired it. We’re both featherweights, and 
can go up together.” 

At that moment there was a fierce tug 
at the hanging rope ; the windlass barrel 
ran out, and gaining momentum rapidly, 
it reeled out the length of the rope still 
on it, and then, before any one could do 
anything to stop it, jumped out of its 
bearings and fell down the shaft. 

A sickly feeling came over me as 
with the men I rushed to the mouth and 
looked down through the flying deébris. 
Well every man knew that a_ windlass 
barrel falling ninety feet would leave 
nothing alive under it. 

‘““Say, Shadow, is ye killed?” cried 
Bunyip Bill; and to our relief, after a 
moment’s silence, there floated up the 
choicest words in the Queensland mining 
vernacular, the purport of which was : 

“Not yet, but shall be in forty 
seconds.” 

“Clear away from the top, boys,” cried 
Morris; “the fuse is fired, and it’s all 
over with us.” 

“Oh, Lor’!” gasped the men, “and 
we can do nothing.” 

“Get a rope, quick!” I cried, but in 
the same instant remembered that we 
had no rope long enough to reach the 
bottom, excepting the one which had 
gone down with the windlass. 

“It’s no use, boss,” growled Old Ruck ; 
“all the ropes in camp together can't 
reach that length, even if there was 
time.” 

“Hang into the off wall!” roared 
the men in chorus, but they knew them- 
selves that there was not a chance in a 
thousand of those below being saved in 
that way. 

There was considerable danger to those 
on top of being struck by boulders flung 
clear of the shaft in the explosion, but 
not a man moved to save himself, and 
even Old Ruck ceased swearing—for the 
first time, it is said, in his life. 

The second passed in grim silence, and 
then we looked vaguely at each other. 
What had happened ? 

“Lor!” cried Ginger. “ Listen.” 

We did, and this is what we heard 
coming up from the ninety feet. 

“T tell you, Shadow, you put that shot 
in the wrong place.” 

“An 1 tel ge J 
Chum.” 


didn’t, New 
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“The ground was soft enough to be 
picked where you drilled your hole.” 

“No, it wasn’t.” 

“Tt was, or I couldn’t have picked in 
and nipped the fuse before it burnt down 
to the gelignite——” 

“Did ye cut the fuse, New Chum?” 

‘‘T did, or we should not be here 
now.” 

“No, darn it, I forgot that. I suppose 
we would be little angels now. Say, New 
Chum, do you think a man, even if he 
were an angel, could fly like a Brolga?” 
(a large bird sometimes known as a 
Native Companion), 

But the men on top, now that they knew 
the danger was past, were not disposed 
to listen to a prolonged discussion on the 
laws of aerial navigation, angelic 
or otherwise, and they speedily 
showed their disgust in the torrent 
of language poured down the 
shaft. 

‘“* How in tarnation did the 
windlass barrel not knock 
ye out?” demanded 
Bunyip Bill in a_re- 
proachful tone of 
voice, when his stock 
of expletives had been 
exhausted. 

‘*The darned 
thing got jammed 
in the walls before 
it got down to 
us,’ replied 
Shadow, in an 
equally aggrieved 
voice, 

‘‘Shadow,”’ I 
called, ‘“‘ what on 
earth made 
you light that 
fuse before 
you saw that 
all was ready 
for hauling 
you up?” 

LOL, 
Boss, ye 
needn’t be 
skeered 
about that, 


so long as Y» _‘ 


the New 
Chum. is 
abeut,’’ = 
answered aiid 
that worthy. 
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“He dug the fuse out in two winks of a 
mosquito’s eyelid, afore it got down to the 
circus——” 

“Tt was my fault,” cried Morris. “1 
sprang at the hanging rope when Shadow 
told me he had fired, and my weight 
caused the barrel to run out and jerk 
over the bearing forks———” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the M.P. : 
“the man that was so excited when the 
fuse was fired that he jumped at the rope 
before it was down, actually was cool 
enough next second to dig between it 
and the dynamite.” 
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‘We lowered Big Mackay on one rope 
made of several shorter lengtis.” 
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“Well, men, there will be no more 
copper mining in this shaft to-day,” I 
said; “and I very much doubt if there 
will ever be any further work done by us. 
Go and get all the ropes in camp, so that 
we can haul them out.” 

The men departed to gather all the 
ropes from the various windlasses of the 
“underlie” shafts, and I shouted down 
a caution to the reckless Shadow not to 
take any liberties where he was, as six 
plugs of unexploded gelignite underneath 
his feet were liable to resent rough treat- 
ment. 

Shadow did not answer. He was 
gingerly digging out the half-burnt fuse, 
and by the time the men came back with 
ropes he had fitted another, and the shot 
was all ready for firing again. 

We lowered Big Mackay on one rope 
made of several shorter lengths, and he 
took another down with him to fasten to 
the windlass barrel. 

“Don’t be too long on the job,” re- 
marked Shadow, “’cos I have got to fire 
a shot this time or burst.” 

“Tf ye licht a match, or speak a 
word wi’ ony reference tae a hot place 
A’ll no mention,” answered the Scot, as 
hanging ten feet from bottom he hitched 
the second rope round the barrel, “ A’ll 
come doon an’ hammer ye into yer ain 
drill-hole.” 

“You needn’t be afraid, Mac,” re- 
assured Morris; “I'll keep an eye on 
him.” 

“ Afraid!” snorted the big one, as he 
completed his work and signalled to be 
hauled up. “Man, I’m no feared 0’ 
onything except that that skeletonised 
streak o’ misery doon beside ye will no 
live Jang enough for me tae deal wi’ 
him !” 

Big Mackay’s indignation was great, 
but the light-hearted Shadow only laughed. 
Exerting his strength as he was being 
pulled up, Mac braced himself against the 
walls of the shaft, and jerked the wind- 
lass barrel from its locked position. It 
remained suspended on the rope, but a 
shower of stones and mullock fell down, 
and Big Mackay admitted afterwards that 
he thought the Shadow’s words would 
have fired any fuse. 

When he reached the surface all hands 
tackled the windlass drum, and after a 
severe struggle got it up and remounted 
it in its position, and next minute the 
rope was down for Morris. 
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“I have a two-minute length of fuse 
in this time, New Chum,” began Shadow, 
as Morris was hauled up the shaft. 

“Don’t fire. For Heaven’s sake don’t 
fire, you idiot !” roared Morris ; and hear- 
ing the purport of his words, we put forth 
all our strength and brought him to the 
top in record time, 

The Shadow was still talking when the 
rope came down for him. 

‘*No nonsense, now,” I ordered, as he 
bent over the fuse with a lighted match. 

“Here now, boss, do I deserve that ?” 
he expostulated, as he applied the light ; 
and not wishing to argue with him just 
then, we straightway began hauling him 
up. 

“ Hold on, boys,” he suddenly shouted, 
and we paused in trembling surprise. 

“Can copper sulphide ever be mixed 
with azurite ?” he inquired, and we yanked 
him upwards angrily, 

“Ye darned son of a gun, does ye 
not know what’s under ye?” roared Old 
Ruck. 

“Six plugs,” answered the Shadow, as 
he came in sight. “ But lor’, boys, what’s 
the hurry? It is a two-minute fuse, and 
I reckon I have found 5 

“Oh, shut up!” roared the men ; and 
he became silent, 

I began to lecture the Shadow on his 
conduct as soon as he came off the rope ; 
but the explosion below interrupted, and 
he dodged away without saying a word. 

As soon as the gases had cleared, Old 
Ruck and I descended to see the result 
of the shot, and to our dismay found 
that we had at length tapped water. 

“It’s all over now,” I said. ‘ These 
limestone caverns must contain a lot 
of water, and this shaft will now drain 
them all.” 

Ruck did not answer. He had always 
been of a hopeful disposition, but now 
he could offer no consolation. We went 
aloft again without troubling to send the 
mullock up, and I informed the men that 
there was now no hope of going farther, 
as the water had broken in, and we could 
not risk putting pumps on. 

For a minute the men said nothing, 
then Ginger Bob spoke. 

Tt are darned hard lines,” he said. 
“And it are all that darned Shadow’s 
fault. ” 

“Ves, of course it is,” agreed Bunyip. 

“ He would fire that last shot in spite of 
what we all said.” 


”» 
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“*Whaur is he? Let me get 
ma haunds on the skeleton,’ 


growled Big Mackay.” 


“ Whaur is he? Let me get ma haunds 
on the skeleton,” growled Big Mackay. 
“Come here, ye —ye * 

“Tt’s not the Shadow’s fault that we 
have lost the lode,’ I put in; “but all 
the same, ‘Golden Promise’ camp is now 
broken up.” 

““T say, boss, does ye mind telling me 
now if ye ever get black ore and azurite 
in a lode formation ?” 

The speaker was the imperturbable 
Shadow. 

“Of course you can,” I replied irritably. 
*“ But this is no time for a school of mines 
class. We have no lode x 

“ Bet ye the M.P.’s whiskers we have.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“IT found the lode, an’ it comes in rich 
azurite amongst black ore.” 
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“You're dreaming,” said 
Morris, and the men laughed 
wearily. 
“No, I ain’t, New Chum. 
I ain’t so all-fired skeered 
coming up a rope, even 
though them six plugs 
of gelignite were under 
me. I saw the lode 
there— 
‘**For heaven’s sake 
explain!” I cried. 
“I’m trying to, boss. 
I saw the stuff in the 
hole the — windlass 
made, and I shouted 
to ye to stop hauling, 
but ye wouldn’t wait.” 
“Why didn’t you 
say that before, 
Shadow ?” 
“You wouldn’t let 
me a 
I waited to hear 
no more, and in 
a few seconds was 
dangling in front 
of the wall-face 
that the iron-flanged 
drum of the 
windlass had 
broken in its 
impetuous 
descent. A 





wee TR et rere pick was 
= lowered to 

me, and a 

minute or 

so’s work 


sufficed to show me that the lode was 
there right enough, a few feet below 
where we had originally calculated that 
it would be. It had altered its angle, and 
had run down nearly vertical, about a foot 
from our walls. 

Big Mackay then took my place, and in 
a short time erected a platform across the 
shaft, and the Shadow and he smashed into 
the wall with an energy worthy of a steam 
engine. Before nightfall we knew that 
we had a lode of 25 per cent. copper 
sulphide ; and calculating on being able 
to remove only that above water level, we 
estimated that there was sufficient ore to 
repay us tenfold for our outlay and labour. 

Events proved we were correct, and the 
“Golden Promise” mine is now the 
deepest in the country. 
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THAT SHOPS. 


BY MRS. JOHN VAN VORST. 


“OME . distinguished Englishman, 
after visiting the United States, 


remarked that Americans ‘‘ would 
be a great people if they didn’t shop so 
much.” 

Shopping is, it must be admitted, the 
national American occupation. 

The city of New York, built on a long 
and very narrow island, suggests the tube 
of a thermometer, and the population 
can well be likened to mercury: they 
fluctuate in a mass, now up, now down, 
moved by the impelling atmosphere of 
the shopping centres. Apart from. the 
business men, who, on their way to and 
from their offices, crowd the subways 
and elevated roads in the morning and 
evening hours, there is a compact body 
composed chiefly of women and girls in 
the surface cars at given moments of the 
day. ‘Towards 9 a.m, they are transported 
to the shopping district centred about 
Broadway and Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
between Eighth and Fifty-ninth Streets. 
They shop assiduously until hunger calls 
them, reluctant, homeward ; but, having 
lunched, they return for a further fray, 
which lasts until five or six o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Pouring into town from another 
direction, are the suburbanites, whose 
exile from the island-city compels them 
to take a ferry in order to reach the field 
of chosen activities. With tender con- 
sideration, the needs of these ‘ out-of- 
town shoppers” have been met by the 
stores, which provide cheap lunch-rooms 
or restaurants situated in the upper 





regions of the lofty store buildings. Given 
such facility for eating, away from home, 
the serious bargain hunter can continue 
throughout the day, uninterrupted, her 
work, 

Where do they all come from, you ask ? 
Who are they, these women with nothing 
to do but shop ? 

America, it should always be remem 
bered in judging it, came into existence 
definitely at about the same time with 
the so-called “labour-saving ” machine. 
There is no country in the world, doubt- 
less, where in all classes womanly pursuits 
have been so wholly abandoned, and the 
*‘ready-made” so generally substituted 
for the “home-made” in the household 
organism. A single instance is_ striking 
enough to give some idea, at least, of 
what the American woman doesv’t¢ do. 

Wishing to buy a gold thimble when 
in New York not long ago, I went to 
the most fashionable jeweller’s, and was 
somewhat surprised when the clerk drew 
from the depths of a drawer a tray with 
three thimbles on it. 

“ Are these all you have ?” I asked. 

He answered rather peremptorily : 
“We can make you a gold thimble to 
order. We don’t carry any assortment. 
There’s no sale for them nowadays.” 

So here, to begin with, is one category 
of shopper: the woman who never sews, 
but who buys ready-made her own and 
her children’s clothes and underclothes. 
She chooses the cheapest confections, 
gets what wear she can out of them, and 
discards them when they begin to give 
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way, arguing that it “doesn’t pay” to 
mend. ‘This convenient logic, together 
with a very conscientious scanning of 
the advertised bargain lists, leads her 
to consider shopping in the light of an 
economy, a domestic necessity, and herself 
as a diligent housewife, 

‘** But when she has children,” you very 
justly exclaim, “‘what does she do with 
them ?” 

If they are too young to go to school, 
she brings them with her into the over- 
heated, dusty rooms of the crowded 
stores. When they are babies in arms, 
she trundles them in the perambulator to 
the threshold of the inward whirlpool, 
and there, in the company of other scions, 
she abandons them temporarily. At 
a popular shop I have seen a side 
vestibule crowded with little carriages. 
Now and then, as the wail of some one 
infant rose, heart-rending, above the others, 
an anxious and busy mother, having 
recognised from within the call of her 
young, rushed out, readjusted conditions 
for the immediate comfort of the baby con- 
cerned, and returned to the more alluring 
considerations of a bargain counter. 

It is perhaps for such domestic reasons, 
perhaps for causes which effect more 
generally the evolution of retail shop 
keeping, that trade of every sort is con- 
centrated more and more under the 
single roof of the so-called department 
store in America. As in London, so in 
New York, everything from the proverbial 
elephant to the ordinary toothpick may 
be bought at the stores. 

The architecture of some of these vast 
buildings is very fine. ‘Tiffany’s new shop 
on Fifth Avenue is a copy of one of the 
Palaces in Venice. The site on which 
the building stands is said to have 
cost four million dollars, and the con- 
struction as much more; it is in white 
marble, steel and terra-cotta. One of the 
triumphs among the steel frame “ sky- 
scrapers ” begins with a parterre of swing- 
ing doors and ends with a roof garden. 

In one of the large Chicago stores there 
is an area of twenty-three acres of floor 
space. ‘There are almost ten thousand 
people employed about the shop, and more 
than a hundred thousand people enter the 
store in a single day, passing through one 
of the fourteen different entrances, and 
using one of the fifty-three elevators to 
transfer them to one of the hundred 
and eighty different departments they 
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may wish to visit. On one particular 
occasion in the crowded holiday season 
the record of shoppers ran as high as 
four hundred and fifty thousand in a day. 

The interior installations of these stores 
are also spacious and luxurious. ‘The 
matter of hygiene for the employees, in 
fact, has been rigorously controlled by a 
body of energetic women who constituted 
themselves into a Consumers’ League. 
Being customers whose large bank accounts 
made their patronage greatly to be desired, 
they carried much weight with the em- 
ployers, and having an enviable “ social 
position,” they easily induced hundreds, 
thousands, of women in more modest 
circles to sign a pledge whereby they 
agreed to deal at no store which was 
not registered on the ‘white list.” The 
conditions for adoption upon the immacu- 
late list concerned the shop hands: the 
women must all have stools or chairs 
behind the counters ; the stores must close 
at 5.30 p.m.; the workroom which pro- 
vided the hand-made articles must be 
under inspection by some member of the 
league. Almost all of the important 
stores accepted the proposed reforms ; 
and the example set by these few women 
was followed: in a more general and 
official way through the appointment 
by the Government of a National Con- 
sumers’ League. 

Aside from the primary category of 
women who shop with the idea of 
domestic economy, there is another class 
who likewise no doubt exist only in the 
United States. 

Talking not long ago with a rising 
young lawyer about the American habit 
of “living up to one’s income,” I was 
interested in what he told me, for it 
represents the situation of a large class 
of American business and _ professional 
men. 

“They often reproach us Americans,” 
he said, “fcr our thriftlessness, ‘They 
don’t realise how many expenses are forced 
involuntarily upon us. I, for example, 
was recently given charge of an important 
case with the condition specified that part 
of the large fee I received was to be 
immediately re-expended in making more 
of an outlay, generally. My offices were 
considered too modest for the counsel of 
a great financial company. I was obliged 
to move. I had also to rent a larger house 
in the country, to have more servants, 
and the rest. Materially, so to speak, I 
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represent my clients, and if they keep on 
increasing in importance I shall be obliged 
to buy property and to own a motor car!” 

All these enforced expenditures entail 
a multitude of minor extravagances which 
devolve upon the wife, who becomes, in 
consequence, an assiduous shopper. She 
shops, not because she has any especial 
needs, nor because she entertains, or has 
even any social life whatever, but because 
her husband is making money, which 
must be spent as a testimony to the world 
of his flourishing position. ‘This category 
of shopper buys the finest linen for her 
vacant house, the most costly silver and 
china; she chooses diamonds which are 
to glitter unseen unless she wears them 
in the street—which, it has been observed, 
she very often does. She buys laces and 
furs, and what she has is ‘of the best, 
the very best.” 

How does she educate her taste, we 
ask? For her taste is remarkably good, 
and bears even a high reputation among 
the Parisian dressmakers with whom she 
soon begins to deal. 

She is imitative, she is adaptable, she 
seems to have no ingrained vulgarity, no 
radical commonness which, given the 
proper example to follow, she cannot 
shake off. 

And where, in the matier of shopping, 
does she find this example ? 

In the newspapers, in the reports of 
what is being purchased from day to day 
by the élite circle who have devoted their 
lives to the cultivating of their tastes. 

The owner of one of the largest stores 
in New York said to me: “In France 
they have periodical sales, which are 
advertised by the different shops a year 
in advance. Such a thing is impossible 
here. If you go any day to one of the 
big dress stores in Paris, you will see 
exactly the same pattern that you saw 
there ten years before: there is a whole 
class of people who, no matter what the 
passing fashion may be, dress about alike. 
Here”—he threw up his hands and 
laughed-—“ everybody wants to be dressed 
like the leaders of Society. If they see 
in the paper that one of them has worn 
some new thing at a ball, there are five 
thousand of them the next day who want 
that thing, and who are going to have 
it, whether they can afford it or not.” 

“So you give it to them ?” 

“That’s our business—watching every 
caprice of the buying public. We can’t 
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plan for any sales, we can only every now 
and then take advantage of a chance we 
may have to get cheap something the 
public is after. Then we can offer them 
a bargain.” 

This lightning communication of the 
fashion news among shoppers extends to 
the smallest towns. One of the “‘ queens” 
of society having appeared at the races 
last spring in a plum-coloured Paris gown, 
a ripple of “plum colour” ran_ over 
America, sounding in the ears of the 
manufacturers, ever on the alert. One of 
them said to me: “ There’s nothing pretty 
in that plum colour, but our mills have 
had to put everything aside and run the 
looms on plum colour for five solid weeks.” 

When it comes to these worldly 
“queens” who set the fashion, shopping 
in New York takes formidable proportions. 
We have here the estimate of the amount 
spent on dress per year by many a rich 
American woman. ‘The items were given 
by the “‘ fournisseurs ” themselves, 


Dollars. 
Furs and fur accessories . 5,000 
Dinner gowns. 5,000 
Ball and opera gowns ‘ . - 8,000 
Opera cloaks, evening and carriage wraps 2,500 
Afternoon dresses, tea gowns 3,000 
Morning gowns, blouses . ‘ 3,000 
Automobile furs and costumes . 2,000 
Peignoirs matinées 800 
Underclothes . 1,500 
IIats and veils 2 1,200 
Riding habits, boots, gloves 750 
Shoes, slippers and stockings 1,3Cco 
Tans, laces, small jewels. 2,500 
Gloves, handkerchiefs 1,050 
Cleaner’s bill . 1,000 


Total (a year) 38,600 


The number of women in New York 
who spend fifteen thousand dollars a year 
on clothes is estimated at two thousand! 
It is not surprising, is it, that the New 
York shops should have the air of exist- 
ing for women only? ‘There are a few 
men’s furnishers and tobacco dealers who 
have made a name for themselves, but 
one finds them in the basement entrance 
of mansions whose facades are gay with 
the hats and gowns and laces that form 
such a gigantic item in the New York 
woman’s daily expenses. 

London is par excellence the shopping 
centre for men. In New York, on the 
contrary, not only clothes and accessories 
of the toilet are destined chiefly for 
women, but household belongings as well, 
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and furniture, and d7belots, and all that 
compose an interior decoration. Indeed, 
many of the good ¢afissiers, or upholsterers 
and decorators, are women, It is such 
occupations as house furnishing, which 
require long familiarity with beautiful 
things, that women of education, seeing 
themselves obliged to make a living, 
have taken up in the United States, So, 
in the domain of esthetic interior com- 
positions, here again the eager buyer has, 
in patronising the woman /apissiére, the 
advantage of a refined and cultivated 
taste to guide and direct her. 

The /afissitre or interior decorator 
consults with her client and shops for 
her; and the result of this doubly 
feminine selection, in certain of the new 
houses, is a style lighter than the French, 
harmonious in cclour with very little line, 
somewhat Japanese, somewhat English, 
as little masculine as possible, and never- 
theless most attractive, 

The fact that two thousand women, 
without arousing even passing comment, 
should each of them spend annually on 
her clothes so important a sum as fifteen 
thousand dollars, sufficiently proves how 
exorbitantly expensive every trifling luxury 
becomes when it has been produced in 
or imported to the United States. 

The Empress Eugénie, deploring the 
faux luxe of to-day, and recalling, no 
doubt, certain reflections made, at an 
unhappy moment, upon her own ex- 
travagance, wrote recently in a letter: 
“During all the time I was Empress I 
had only three dresses which cost each as 
much as a thousand francs: one for my 
wedding, one for the christening of the 
Prince Imperial, one for the Exposition of 
1858.” 

This thousand francs, which clad an 
Empress in such gowns as will long be 
remembered, is the price paid by the 
ordinarily successful New York. broker’s 
wife for her ordinary little toilettes. But, 
while it is difficult for her to obtain a 
walking frock for less than two hundred 
dollars, her poor sister of the tenement 
district finds American machine-made 
clothes cheaper even than they are in 
Europe. And so it goes through all the 
category of articles to be found in the 
New York stores: the very rich and the 
very poor find what they are looking for. 
Those who have “ moderate incomes ” are 
constantly embarrassed between wanting 
the nice thing they can’t afford and having 
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to buy the nasty productions they don’t 
want. 

The result is just this: everything that 
is fashionable is hastily copied in cheap 
qualities. If you are looking in a New 
York shop for a solid, sober dress-goods, 
for example, to offer to a farpily retainer, 
you will be given, unless you are very 
explicit, the flimsy, low-grade copy of 
some stuff you have just seen on the 
backs of the rich. 

This system has its advantages: in 
the matter of boots and shoes the 
cheapest ready-made dealer provides his 
clients with foot-covering copied in form 
at least from the best models procurable. 
And his customer, whatever may be his 
rank in life, car conductor or country store 
clerk, wears good-looking boots of which 
he is very evidently proud ! 

Among the shops which have, during 
the last few years, assumed an important 
place in Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
there are two particularly interesting 
dealers in Japanese articles. By present- 
ing the American public, from one season 
to another, with d77c-a-brac, prints, draperies 
of the most esthetic Japanese schools, 
they have cultivated Western taste, and 
made of the New Yorkers, conncisseurs 
in this very decorative school of Eastern 
art. 

Since the close of the hostilities with 
Russia opportunities they afford for buying 
have been supplemented by travelling 
Japs. They are visiting New York, 
Chicago, and all the large centres, to 
exhibit rare screens and dzbelots whose 
unfortunate owners, ruined by the war, 
have been forced to offer their treasures 
to the “nation that shops.” 

In all the large department stores, and 
in the first-class doutigues generally, the 
credit system is in vogue. Doubtless 
this is a whet to the reckless spirit of 
the assiduous shopper. We read of a 
certain lady belonging to this category, 
who died quite recently in Brooklyn, 
New York. It was found that her 
“mania for shopping” was such that, 
during four years’ time, she had had 
charged to her account at the stores two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of things for which she had no use what- 
ever! Her spacious home was filled 
with unopened parcels! One room, it was 
found, contained nothing, from floor to 
ceiling, but handkerchiefs, Shopping at 
this rate, it w:'l be seen, becomes some- 








thing in the nature of a passion, and 
perhaps it could not reach this degree 
of intensity without the facility for 
“ charging.” 

If the American shopkeeper be lenient, 
and very cunningly so, in trusting his 
customers, he is uncompromising about 
taking back things that have once been 
delivered. ‘‘ No goods exchanged ” is the 
warning which stands in glaring evidence 
at the threshold of the different depart- 
ments. Exceptions, of course, are made 
for customers of long enduring reputation. 

As for advertising, it suffices to scan 
a Sunday newspaper, or to lift one of the 
American magazines with its hundred and 
fifty pages of advertisements, to realise 
how keenly alive to shopping suggestion 
is the American woman. It is commonly 
understood, in fact, that the “ wash day” 
in the middle-class American family has 
been changed from the traditional Monday 
to Tuesday, so that the housewives can 
take advantage of the “bargains” set 
forth in alluring type among the folios of 
the Sunday journals, 

In a recent book on “ Modern Adver- 
tising,” we learn that preparing the 7éclames 
for a large department store is almost 
as complicated an affair as compiling a 
daily paper. What'the influence of these 
announcements is, is proved by a single 
resulting fact. For years there was a 
prejudice in America against doing any- 
thing—even shopping—on a Friday. So 
gradually, in order to attract shoppers on 
that ill-fated day, the storekeepers adopted 
the habit of proclaiming special Friday 
bargains and sales. Next to Monday 
there is no day now when the shops are 
so thronged as on Friday ! 

Among the advertisements most fre- 
quently recurring in the magazines—be- 
sides those for health foods and hose 
fasteners—there are others (more preva- 
lent even) for every kind and description 
of hair wash and hair brush and _ hair 
tonic; every sort of cosmetic for preserving 
the skin and dispelling wrinkles; every 
variety of perfectly fitting, perfectly 
attaching petticoat and underwear. Yet, 
if we take the word of a great Paris 
dressmaker for it, we must believe that 
the American woman is more interested 
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in her gown itself than in the accessories 
of her toilette. 

Josephine, Vicomtesse de Beauharnais, 
when she was about to become the wife 
of General Bonaparte, had in her ward- 
robe sixteen dresses—and three petticoats! 
Somewhat shiftless, and like this Creole, 
the French dressmaker finds American 
women, “ There is,” he says, “‘ some little 
neglect by which we can always tell the 
American, It may be a stitch needed 
here or there, a button off the glove, a 
bit of lace torn on the underskirt, a shoe- 
string untied, a lock of hair straying loose 
—only a detail, to be sure,” he affirms, 
“the petit rien which the humblest French- 
woman believes to be more important 
than her very dress itself... .” 

The “ strenuousness ” of the shopper’s 
life is indicated by the presence in all 
large stores of an emergency hospital, a 
physician and a trained nurse to take care 
of the “ women who faint” or collapse on 
their busy rounds. 

Women, supremely important as_ is 
their rank among the active purchasers 
who, according to the English critic, keep 
Americans from being a great people, are 
not the only shoppers. Some few of the 
contemporary painters, architects and 
playwrights reputed to have ‘‘ wonderful 
taste,” “go in” for “buying things.” 
Their shopping takes the form of discreet 
invasions upon old curiosity shops in 
Europe and old colonial country mansions 
in New England. ‘They ‘“ discover” 
bibelots and furniture of long-ago days; 
with their newly bought belongings they 
“ create an atmosphere ” in which, starved 
for beauty, their souls can bask. 

The usual traditional empressé manner 
of clerks is debarred in American shops. 
Urging and coaxing, proposing, suggesting, 
are the salesman’s trump cards in France. 
They act only as an irritant with the 
Westerner, whose pyschology, as we have 
seen, is somewhat peculiar, At one of 
the large New York stores frequent com- 
plaints were preferred, by the customers, 
regarding the “eagerness” of the clerks. 
“They only annoy us,” the fair shoppers 
explained, “ by their politeness. We can 
choose for ourselves, I guess—that’s just 


: what we go shopping for!” 
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X. THE McMECHIE SUBMARINE. 


‘HE thousand tiny wrinkles which 
seamed Commander McTurk’s 
red face deepened with _ per- 

plexity, and he rubbed the end of his 

long nose with a vigorous forefinger till 
it shone again. ‘‘Of course I quite 

agree,” he said, “that it would be a 

splendid subject to write a report upon 

to the Secretary of the Navy Board at 


Washington, whether the thing was a 
frost or whether it was a success. But 
I don't see that it’s in my line. I’m a 


sailor, and on the top of the water I’m 
open to handling anything that floats, and 
can carry it through any weather. But 
these diving machines are outside my 
scope, and my tip to you is to get an 
engineer to handle yours,” 

Mr. McMechie rolled a_ black-and- 
yellow eye, and dropped the borrowed 
Scottish speech, that he had been using 
up to now, for an accent that was more 
native to him. ‘“ My boy, you can bet 
your thweet life I have thought that all 
out. I want you on board and in com- 
mand becauthe you are thtraight, not 
becauthe you are a clever engineer. I can 
get plenty of clever men, and all that I 
know would thell me ath thoon ath look 
at me,” 

““McMechie,” said Commander Mc- 
Turk, “‘if you hold such a gloomy view 
of your fellow-creatures, I guess it’s 
because your health’s bad. You take no 
exercise, you eat enormously, and you sit 
in steam-heated rooms till you’ve a liver 
on you like a Strasburg goose. Just 
you take one box of Lever’s Limelight 
Liver pills, and I'll bet you two dollars 
and a half you discover your experts can 
run straight, and you'll not want me 
at all,” 

3ut Mr. Israel McMechie would not 
be led away from the main subject. 
“Look here, my boy, I didn’t want to 
tell you till you’d agreed to take the 
command, but there are rumours about 
that thubmarine. Pinkertons advithe me 
that an anarchist group intend to steal 


her and uthe her against the United 
Stateth.” 

Commander McTurk stiffened, ‘Is 
that genuine,” he rasped, “ or merely one 
of your usual commercial tarradiddles ?” 

‘The explanatory palms waved at once. 
“Selp me it’s true. My boy, Ill show 
you Pinkerton’th letter.” 

Commander McTurk considered his 
man. For Mr. McMechie’s word he had 
no value whatever: he knew him by 
unpleasant experience to be sincere and 
honest to one person only, and that was 
Israel McMechie; but in this instance 
he somehow gathered that the plain truth 
was being told. The black-and-yellow 
eyes spoke clearly of discomfort, if not 
fright ; and if danger really did threaten 
any item of the United States Navy, why 
then, John Kelly McTurk, although he 
was ignominiously stowed away on the 
Retired List, was the one man in all North 
America who would most blithely offer his 
body to be a buffer for its defence. 

“You can detail me,” he said, “ for 
the job.” 

Mr. McMechie regarded his friend with 
a puzzled look. ‘“‘There,” he said, “I 
knew that would clinch you. And per- 
thonally, if I had been in your place, it is 
just the thing that would have put me 
off. It is a great athet in my line of 
buthineth to be a thound judge of men, 
and to Know exactly what they will do - 
under given thircumstances, even though 
you can’t appreciate their motivth.” 

“It is a great thing,” said Commander 
McTurk, with cheerful contempt, “to 
have a country you're proud of, instead 
of being a United States citizen merely 
because there is no Judea in 1906, and 
they won’t have you in Russia or Germany 
or wherever it was you started from. 
Now let’s drop being polite to one another, 
and get to facts. Show me Pinkerton’s 
letter first of all, and then tell me all you 
know of what this submarine can do, and 
be quick about it. I’ve an appointment 
to keep in an hour’s time.” 
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Now there was a note in Commander 
McTurk’s pocket that puzzled him con- 
siderably. It was written in a feminine 
hand that was straggly and uneducated, 
and it was ingeniously blotted in places 
where the spelling was uncertain. It ran: 


“ Dear J. K., 

“I hear you are in town, and 
must see you. What hapened at Newport 
is being talked about, and you will have 
to see me clear. You remember you give 
me a definate promise, you old swect, 
and I know your just too delishious a 
boy to be less good than your word. So 
as soon as you get this, come right along 
to 

** Amy.” 

“Now who in Glory,” muttered Com- 
mander McTurk as he read this letter, 
“is Amy? Of course,” he admitted 
ruefully to himself, “I have been forty 
times in Newport, and certainly I’ve had 
great times there. But it is just an 
impossible thing to keep track of them 
all. If one meets a pretty woman one 
has to be decently civil to her, for the 
credit of the Navy if for no other reason. 
3ut, dash it—‘Amy’! Which in Glory 
was Amy? Now if I was only one of 
those systematic fellows, like McMechie, 
that keeps a diary, I could get back on 
to the track of her. But as it is I don’t 
see anything for it except paying that 
call.” 

“Not a very high-toned address,” he 
commented, after taking another look at 
the letter. “ But,” he added, with ready 
pity, “perhaps she’s down on her luck, 
poor girl, and that’s all the more reason 
I should go and see what I can do.” 

The house, when he got to it, was 
a great block of flats, subdivided into 
infinitesimal apartments. Slatternly chil- 
dren played on the stair ; slatternly women 
discussed millinery in the hallways. The 
atmosphere seemed to be compounded 
of equal parts of patchouli and the 
emanations from gas cookers. The few 
men who were about carried the furtive 
look of those whose work is at night, and 
who keep out of the penitentiary only 
so long as they can afford to bribe the 
police, 

The tall, spruce, dandified figure of 
Commander J. K. McTurk drew the 
stares of all and the comments of most 
of them, but he was answered civilly 
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enough when he asked for a direction to 
the number he sought. 

As a sign that he was expected, the 
door was opened with singular promptness, 
and he saw—well, at any rate no Amy of 
his acquaintance. 

The lady at the door wore rice powder 
and rouge on her cheeks, and antimony 
round her eyes. Her hair spoke eloquently 
of soda; her dress was conspicuously in 
advance of the fashion ; her manner was 
exuberantly friendly. 

“You'll be Capt’n McTurk, I guess ? 
Come right in, Capt’n. I saw that letter 
from Amy, and I know it’s that that 
brought you. You come right in, Capt'n 
McTurk, and lemme shut the door, so’s 
all the stair shan’t hear. You can’t see 
Amy just yet, but I'll try vury hard to 
entertain you in the meanwhile.” 

“May I ask Pt 

“For an introduction? Why, cert’nly, 
Capt’n McTurk. You'll know me vury 
well by name, I am Maddemoselle 
Mahry de Maupassong.” 

* Pleasure,” murmured the sailor. 

“Oh, not at all. Sit down on the sofa, 
do. You see, that’s the best of being an 
artiste : everybody knows you. I guess 
I’ve seen you looking on at my turn many 
a golden time, eh, Capt’n? So in a way 
we were properly introdooced, and on 
intimate terms already. Mahry, you may 
call me, if you like: they all do. Would 
you like a bottle of wine? I can send 
out for one.” 

Commander McTurk civilly declined 
refreshment, but was at a loss for further 
conversation. He was racking his brain 
harder than ever to try to remember who 
the Amy of his correspondence might be. 
He could think of none of his former 
acquaintance likely to be a friend of this 
tawdry, cheerful actress. 

There was no check to the flow of her 
talk. ‘*Of course,” she went on, ‘Sas we 
haven’t met what you might call intimately 
before, you must always have thought me 
French, and I guess you now see for 
yourself you were dead wrong. I’m just 
as Amurican as you, Capt’n, But ‘ Mad- 
demoselle’ looks well on the bills, and 
makes about twenty-five cents in the 
dollar difference to my professional salary. 
I can see by your looks that you don’t 
think this red satin costoome suits me ; 
but then, it’s not clothes, it’s my shape 
that’s generally most admired.” 
Commander McTurk wiped bashful 
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perspiration from his forehead. ‘‘ Er— 
you see, Miss de Maupassant—er—beg 
pardon, Mademoiselle — I’m hardly a judge 
of . . . Well, you see, to tell the truth, I 
came up here to see an old friend.” 

“And you find it dull work filling in 
time with me till she comes ?” 
suggested the lady co- 
quettishly. “Its the red 
costume you can’t stand, and 
you’re right. It hardly suits 
a blonde like me. Now if I’d 
only put on my blue, I reckon 
you'd have asked me to send 
out for that bottle of wine 
without my even suggesting 
it, and we’d have talked about 
Amy and old times till the 
cows came home. _ All the 
boys like talking to me.” 

“I’m sure they do.” 

“And you are one of the 
boys,” hummed Miss de Mau- 
passant, and added a few 
steps of a sand-dance to illus- 
trate the sentiment. ‘“ Won’t 
you light your cigar, Capt’n 
McTurk, and not sit on the 
edge of the sofa as though 
you still didn’t feel quite at 
home ?” 

Commander McTurk stood 
to his feet. “I’m afraid,” 
he said, stiffly, ‘I’ve tres- 
passed too long on your kind- 
ness already. As my friend 
a — 

“The Amy whose surname 
you can’t for the life of you 
recollect.” 

McTurk stared. “ Have it 
that way if you like. As she 
is not at home I must post- 
pone the pleasure of my call 
till a future occasion. To 
tell the truth, I am due to 
join my ship in another hour 
from now, and that is an 
appointment which cannot be 
put off.” 

He moved towards the 
door, but the actress was quicker. She 
jumped for the key, turned it, pulled it 
out, and dangled it for a moment in 
front of Commander Mc'Turk’s long nose, 
and then, after fumbling for an elusive 
pocket amongst the red satin folds, 
dropped it securely out of sight. 

“My Glory! Madam Pe 
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“ Maddemoselle, if it’s all the same to 
you, Capt'n.” 

**Y’know, you mustn’t do that. As I 
have told you, my professional duties 
make it impossible for me to stop any 
longer.” 





“*You see, that’s the best of being an artiste ; 
everybody knows you.’” 


“And I say you're going to be real 
nice, and stay and talk to me all the 
afternoon, till it’s time for me to go to 
my theatre. You can’t get the key 
without taking it out of my pocket, and 
I know you’re too much of a gentleman 
to do that.” 

“Thank you, but I intend to go. I 
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came here to see a lady by appoint- 
ment.” 
Oh, shucks! You knew there wasn’t 
any Amy all along.” 
Commander McTurk stared. 
honour I didn’t. But who 
letter, then? It must have 


“On my 
wrote the 
been sent 


by some one who knew me intimately. 
It began—er—well, it began in a way 


that only my intimates address, me.” 

“Tt began ‘Sweetest J. K.,’ didn’t it, 
Capt’n? Well, that’s no evidence, Don’t 
you think that half the United States by 
this time knows that J. K. stands for 
John Kelly McTurk? My! but you are 
modest.” 

The sailor eyed the door, and measured 
up its strength. 

“You'd much better stay here and 
chatter with me than go and get into 
trouble in that nasty submarine.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t have mentioned it, 
perhaps; but if you'll take the cinch 
from me, you'll be glad you let that sub- 
marine alone. She wouldn’t have been 
healthy for you.” 

Now Commander McTurk was very 
tall, and people overlooked much of his 
weight and most of his strength. Bursting 
the door would have been an easy matter 
to him if it had been twice as_ strong. 
As a matter of fact, it was flimsy to a 
degree, and he emerged into the passage 
beyond, framed in the door’s ruins, at a 
much greater pace than he had intended. 
The actress shouted after him the hot 
words which were native to her in 
moments of stress, but the other occu- 
pants of the flats took little enough notice. 
Some even turned their backs, as though 
they feared to be called upon  subse- 
quently as witnesses. One gathered that 
the neighbourhood was,used to these 
little angry displays. 

But Commander McTurk paid small 
enough heed to the feelings of any one 
who dwelt in that tenement. ‘The hint 
that had been given him. by Mr, Israel 
McMechie ; the fact that this de Maupas- 
sant woman had let slip a knowledge of 
the submarine ; the further fact that he 
had obviously been lured out of some 
one’s way: these things all pointed at 
trouble ahead for the new boat. And in 


Commander McTurk’s mind, that trouble 

was inseparably connected with damage 

and disaster for the United States Navy. 
There was a hack in the street outside, 
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and a driver lolled on the box with idle- 
ness and impudence written all over him, 
Commander McTurk gave that man ten 
words of instructions and one look, and 
got curt civility and speed in return, 
“T’ll be the slave of no man, let alone 
a great long red-faced beggar like that,” 
the driver kept muttering resentfully to 
himself. But all the same he continued 
to urge his horse along at the top of its 
speed, It was a fine tribute to the sailor’s 
power of command, 

They drove with furious haste down to 
the wharf, and a glance told McTurk that 
the submarine had left her berth. For 
a moment even he almost despaired. If 
she had been an ordinary vessel, he would 
have hired another steamer and been 
after her at once. But one cannot chase 
on the high seas a craft which can cheer- 
fully upon occasion wallow along amongst 
the crabs on the sea floor. 

Then a shouting caught his ear, and 
farther along he saw a crowd staring 
intently down at something that moved 
along in the water below them. 

He ran to that crowd with long-legged 
strides, Yes, sure enough there was 
the submarine making for the open sea. 
Behind him the hackman_ lashed _ his 
horse and bellowed for his fare ; around 
him the crowd jostled, and cursed when 
he trod on them; but he paid small 
enough attention to the one or the other. 
The submarine was gaining more speed 
every instant, and was heading out into 
the fairway. He ran up level with her, 
stepped on to the string-piece of the 
wharf, and sprang outward with all his 
strength. His feet and legs sent up a 
fountain of spray from the water; his 
knees crashed against the curve of the 
vessel’s skin; but his hands clenched 
upon the rail round the superstructure, 
and in another three seconds he was 
inboard, and his clothes dripped upon 
the steel decking. 

On shore the crowd cheered and 
laughed : there is always something comic 
—to the onlookers—in a pierhead jump. 
On the submarine his arrival produced 
something very near to consternation. 
There were two men in high sea-boots 
and heavy clothing on the narrow deck, 
and both of these shouted down the open 
hatchway news of the arrival. 

“Curse that fool Marie!” rumbled a 
voice from down below. ‘I bet she put 
on some flaming scarlet frock or other, 
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“He sprang outward with all his strength.” 
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and that and her peroxide hair scared 
him away before she got the door locked. 
This group gets wrecked on a woman 
every time it trusts one.” 

But the speaker got no further with his 
complaint. A very furious Commander 
J. K. McTurk jumped down the round 
hatchway almost.on to the top of him, 
and raspingly demanded the meaning of 
this premature start. 

The little knock-kneed fellow collected 
his wits quickly enough, and answered 
with easy coolness: “Just orders, 
Captain. Word was sent down we were 
to run a trial this afternoon, and though 
we expected you certainly, there had been 
nothing definite said, and so I obeyed 
previous instructions. Do you supersede 
me in the command?” 

“ T must ask your name ? ” 

“Schuster.” 

“Then, Mr. Schuster, you may take it 
that I do,” 

“If that’s the case you’d better catch 
hold of the wheel.” And before McTurk 
could stop him, the little man, with his 
deformed knees twinkling grotesquely in 
and out, moved rapidly away towards the 
boat’s interior. 

Now Commander J. K. McTurk was 
for the moment in a position of consider- 
able difficulty. Submarine boats he had 
encountered on paper, but he had never 
explored one which was a_ sea-going 
proposition. Furthermore, this particular 
craft, as McMechie had boasted to him, 
was a very considerable departure from 
former submarine practice. 

He got the feel of her with the electric 
steering-whcel, and, looking out at the 
anchored shipping through the thick 
windows of the conning-tower, he saw 
that ~she answered to her helm very 
sharply, and judged that she would be an 
awkward craft to handle in a sea way. 
But whilst he was doing this, he had 
called down one of the men from the 
deck, and handed over the wheel. If, 
as he strongly suspected, the crew of his 
new command were in a state of incipient 
mutiny against him, J. K. McTurk was 
no man to put off coming to hand-grips 
with them. 

So he stepped down from the conning- 
tower platform, squirmed his great length 
down a narrow, twisted alleyway of steel, 
and came upon Schuster and another 
man working with desperate haste in the 
forward torpedo-room. 


The boat’s interior dinned with noise, 
It was full of the coughing of her gasoline 
engines, and thrilled with the hum of her 
electric motors, and the men did not hear 
him. But in a glance Commander McTurk 
saw what they were doing. Schuster 
was fitting a dummy practice-head to a 
Whitehead torpedo. ‘They had evidently 
just unfitted the warhead, and the other 
man was stowing this, with its tremendous 
charge of gun-cotton, out of sight in a 
locker. 

It took, as I say, but a glance to pick 
up the whole scene, and Commander 
McTurk drew back down the alleyway 
unnoticed. He went aft and inspected 
the gyroscope and the engine-rooms, and 
all, so far as he saw, was in order there. 

Then he went out again on deck, and 
the thousand tiny wrinkles which seamed 
his red face deepened with perplexity. 
McMechie’s hint ; the letter from -“‘ Amy,” 
and Miss de Maupassant’s action thereon ; 
the departure of the submarine without 
him; the presence of warheads on the 
torpedoes of a craft that had not been 
sold to any Government, but was indeed 
only out to run atrial: all these things 
pointed to something radically wrong. 
But what was it? For the life of him he 
could not see. 

The submarine was lifting now over the 
beginning of the outside swell, and half 
her superstructure was awash; she was 
followed by curious eyes ; but presently 
she would be outside the rut of the coastal 
traffic, in some great loneliness of the 
outer sea, or, indeed, perhaps tucked 
away beneath its surface ; and what might 
happen there? McTurk was one, and 
he was armed only with his most capable 
fists. ‘The other men numbered six, and 
he could guarantee that every one of them 
carried knife, pistol, or both. Commander 
J. K. McTurk knew the breed. 

A less daring man would have made a 
hard struggle to have had the submarine 
headed in for the land without any further 
delay—for, presumably, once at sea, he 
would be powerless against a combination 
of six if they intended mischief. But, as 
he argued to himself, if he did put back 
for the shore, he would still be without 
knowledge of what had been plotted: 
they would equally be free to carry out 
their design, whatever that might be ; and 
so he gave no order for any change of 
course, but stood on out to sea, brazenly 
ready to encounter whatever might befall. 
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The weather was getting heavier ; the 
cold: Atlantic spindrift whistled in hail- 
storms over the submarine’s superstruc- 
ture; but Commander McTurk, as he 
clung there to the base of the periscope, 
was not without his compensations. He 
was thinking out the headings of a 
luscious report he would now be able to 
send in to the Secretary of the Navy 
Board at Washington on ‘‘The Dangers, 
both in Peace and War, of Unauthorised 
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as are also the date and names of the 
ships which made up the visiting British 
Cruiser Squadron, But Commander 
McTurk, on being told by Schuster that 
the McMechie Company wished the boat 
to be tested in such and such a way, and 
then be brought up in a certain harbour, 
made up his mind to add to this programme 
a thorough test of her sea-keeping powers. 

It is an accepted fact that a submarine 
in a sea-way is the most uncomfortable 





“Schuster was fitting a dummy practice-head to a Whitehead torpedo,” 


Crews getting possession of Armed Sub- 
marines.” He felt that a valuable report 
like this would go very far to reinstating 
him on the Active List, from which his 
name had remained continuously absent 
since that fatal time when for the good 
of the United States he had “ exceeded 
instructions ” in the Philippines. 

Now the names of the actual port of 
departure and of the harbour where the 
outrage was attempted are omitted in 
these memoirs for very obvious reasons, 


vehicle yet commented upon in naval 
annals, and Commander McTurk grimly 
thanked Providence for his own personal 
toughness. He kept the boat unsub- 
merged; he threshed her through seas 
that were always within an ace of swamping 
her ; and when at last his own cast-steel 
frame was thoroughly worn out, and not 
before, did he turn her in again for the 
shore. He reckoned that the rest of 
the crew would be too exhausted for 
mischief ; and indeed this was the case. 
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A ghastly-faced Schuster came out to 
him on deck when they had picked up 
their moorings. ‘I should have died if 
you had kept me down there another 
half-hour.” 

McTurk much wished that his own 
strength could have held out for that 
thirty minutes longer, but he did not say 
so. He suggested that no one ever 
believed that a submarine was a pleasure 
packet, and added, “You may turn in 
all hands now.” 

** Not in that stink-hole down there.” 

“What’s that?” rasped Commander 
McTurk. 

Schuster saw his mistake. Here was 
no mere merchant skipper ; here was the 
naval officer, a man who demanded exact 
obedience. So he shuffled his knock- 
knees as straight as they would go, and 
brought a wearied hand up to the salute. 
‘Orders ‘are orders, sir, and I'll see them 
carried out if you insist. But the men 
only signed on for these test runs under 
the agreement that they were to sleep 
ashore.” 

“Well and good. I think the hands 
on board here understand discipline now. 
Hail a boat and get away ashore, the lot 
of you. I'll keep anchor watch myself.” 

Schuster was plainly startled. “ But if 
it’s not fit for us, it’s not fit for you, 
a 

“I’m the best judge of that. In the 
United States Navy no officer ever orders 
a man to do anything he won't do 


himself. I ordered you to sleep aboard 
here ; you beg off; I shall sleep here 


myself, to prove that my order is not 
unreasonable. That’s all. Disfniss the 
watch.” 

Schuster was too bone-weary to argue 
the matter further, even if Commander 
McTurk’s stiff naval manner had admitted 
of argument—which it did not ; the other 
hands were only too pleased to exchange 
the hateful submarine for stable land; 
and presently a passing tug foamed up 
to their rail, took them off, and foamed 
away with them to her wharf up the 
harbour. Commander McTurk, sodden, 
chilled, wearied, sickened as he _ was, 
stepped down through the round hatchway 
into the hateful atmosphere below, and 
prepared for a night of tremendous labour. 

x * + * * 

It was the knock-kneed Schuster who 
saw him first next morning. He was 
lying coiled up at the bottom of the tiny 
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conning-tower, to all appearance sleeping 
like a dead man. 

Schuster scratched at his revolver 
pocket, and turned down to his friends 
in the boat that had brought them off. 
“I’ve a good mind to slip a shot into 
him right now without further waiting. 
Say the word, and I'll do it.” 

“No,” said the engineer, who sat at 
the boat’s tiller. ‘There is a chance 
the shot might be heard, and we’re here 
to take no extra risks. We'll dump him 
overboard at sea this afternoon,” 

*T’m about full up on his beastly naval 
bossiness.” 

“‘T admit,” said the engineer grimly, 
“that he rather jars on any decent- 
minded anarchist, but you'll have to put 
up with him for a few hours longer. As 
a recompense, I promise you the pleasure 
of killing the blighter yourself when the 
time comes. Now hurry up and wake 
him. ‘The Britishers’ ships and their fool 
prince are due in three hours’ time, and 
the folks ashore here must see us put 
to sea, or they'll suspect this submarine 
when the blow-up comes.” 

Schuster stepped down into the conning- 
tower, and shook Commander McTurk 
heavily by the shoulder. That officer 
snorted and shrugged, and for a full 
minute refused to wake. Any one with 
the least knowledge of his habits would 
have been suspicious ; but Schuster knew 
him not, and accordingly was impressed 
with the soundness of his sleep. 

“Come aboard, sir,” the knock-kneed 
man reported, when at last McTurk sat 
up and regarded him. 

“Very good. Get alongside the hulk, 
and fill up with gasoline.” 

‘* Engineer wants lubricating oil, sir.” 

“Very good; get lubricating oil, and 
whatever else is necessary, and see the 
hands work smartly. We shall put to 
sea as soon as she is filled up, to repeat 
the manceuvres of yesterday.” 

Now many times during the night 
Commander McTurk had felt tempted 
to seek immediate safety by starting the 
engines and putting the submarine on 
the beach out of harm’s way. But, as 
this would leave him still ignorant of 
what had been intended with her, he 
resisted the temptation on every occasion, 
and went on with his other precautions. 
It was not till the crew returned, and, 
through the simple device of shamming 
sleep, he had heard those few words 
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which passed after Schuster’s proposal 
to murder him, that he grasped the truth 
of what had been plotted. As he sat 
eating the usual torpedo-man’s breakfast 
of biscuit, and sardines lifted from their 
native tin by the fingers, he congratulated 
himself warmly on his waiting policy. 
A British fleet under a British prince- 
admiral was due to pay a state visit to 
the harbour in a few hours’ time; these 
wretched anarchists had schemed to 
torpedo one or more of the ships, either 
from sheer wanton love of destruction, 
or to bring about war between Britain 
and the States; and if a United States 
Naval officer defeated their scheme when 
it was within an ace of being carried 
through, he did not see how any Secretary 
of a Navy Board at Washington could 
possibly avoid giving that officer pro- 
motion and active employment. 

Once made fast to the hulk, he would 
call the men there to his aid, order up 
the crew from the submarine, and arrest 
every soul of them as they came through 
the hatch, It would bea magnificent coup. 

But this very fine plan had one flaw in 
it, and that presently made itself plain. 
The hulk was tenantless. Moreover, as 
a thing of danger, she was anchored as 
far away as possible from the rest of the 


shipping. Even the little bay in which 
she swung was tenantless. A more 
desperate situation than Commander 


McTurk’s just then it would have been 
hard to conceive. 

Still, though he was very conscious of 
his danger, he showed no outward signs 
of the knowledge. He was the tall, prim, 
precise naval officer, red of face, curt of 
speech, accurately watchful of all that 
went on, and the crew obeyed him with all 
apparent cheerfulness. They refilled the 
submarine’s fuel tanks with the smartness 
of experts, rélocked the hulk’s hatches, 
cast off from her, and got under way. 

In the harbour’s entrance they passed 
the British fleet, eight great stately 
cruisers in line ahead—enormous ships, 
the last word of their class in naval 
defence and destruction, dandified in 
every detail. The submarine rolled over 
the swells of the wake of each, and Com- 
mander McTurk’s professional eye picked 
out the soft spots where he, as a United 
States naval officer (in case of war), would 
aim his Whiteheads, or concentrate his 
gun-fire, Then they passed astern, and 
once more his brain worked to the full of 
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its pressure on the problem of how to 
prevent the murderous scoundrels in the 
hull below him from dealing out destruc- 
tion to a fleet that had come in unsus- 
pecting friendship. And in the meantime 
the routine of the trial went on, with its 
unemotional changes. 

It was the sight of a piece of floating 
wreckage that gave Commander McTurk 
the hint for the desperate scheme by 
which he saved his life. He was standing 
on the forward part of the submarine’s 
superstructure himself, and two of the 
other men were beside the open hatch 
behind him. Schuster came up from 
below, saying the atmosphere down there 
was poisonous, and that he must have 
a breath of air. The scowling engineer 
joined them, snarling out the same excuse. 
McTurk turned and looked, and saw that 
the four were ripe for murder. ‘Two of 
them had their fingers on their hips, 
ready to draw. ‘The engineer and Schuster 
kept right hands in their jacket pockets 
that gripped upon obvious revolvers. 
They were only eight feet away from him. 
Commander McTurk was balanced for 
a rush, but on that narrow decking it was 
a thousand chances to one that he would 
be shot to a standstill before he could 
come to hand-grips. 

So he-slipped his footing, buttocked 
against the curve of the hull, and slid off 
into the water. It was the easiest thing 
in the world to do: the submarine was 
pitching heavily, and the forward end of 
her superstructure was constantly sluiced 
by the seas; and anyway foothold was 
precarious, 

He sank deeply when he fell, and 
came to the surface twenty fathoms 
astern. He had not the smallest idea 
that they would come to pick him up, 
but by way of carrying out the play he 
sent forth the routine cry of “ Man 
overboard !” 

Actually they slowed the submarine. 
He saw and heard Schuster call the order 
down the hatch. Great Heavens! had 
he been wrong all the time? Were they 
going to stop and pick him up ? 

No, it was not that. The knock-kneed 
man lifted a revolver and deliberately 
shot at him—and missed. ‘Then he shot 
again, and again, sighting the weapon 
over the crook of his elbow. He was 
cheered on by his friends, and when his 
revolver was empty the engineer handed 
him another. 
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The submarine rolled to the swell, and 
McTurk’s head was a small mark. ‘The 
bullets ricochetted viciously through the 
wave-tops, some wide of the mark, some 
venomously near. If they practised long 
enough they were bound to get him—or 
they could move the boat nearer and 
shoot at a shorter range. 

The tall sailor looked desperately round 
at the floating wreckage. It was the after 
deckhouse of some old barque, green 
painted, green also in its lower parts with 
a growth of sea vegetables. 

From within the clammy weed-grown 
deck-house a_ shivering Commander 
McTurk watched them go out of sight 
under the curve of the sea, and then once 
more he dived out into the open. The 
wreckage swayed as he climbed again on 
to its upper parts, and some seafowl that 
had scented his presence and foreseen a 
meal, flew away mewing with disappoint- 
ment. He would have given large money 
just then for a handful of rope-yarn, but 
as none was forthcoming, he peeled off 
his linen shirt, tore that into narrow 
strips, plaited these into five-ply sennit 
with a sailor’s deftness, and so spliced the 
three lengths of beading into one long 
mast. He decorated the head of this 
with his waistcoat, jammed the heel of 
his spar in the hole where once the stove- 
pipe of the bogie had passed, and flung 
out a flag-message to the winds whose 
import no passing mariner could mis- 
understand. 

And almost immediately came _ his 
reward, A smoke blew up over the 
landward horizon, mast trucks rose after 
it, and presently there bustled up at 
eighteen knots, in a winking splendour of 
enamel and silver-plating, the fine 6000- 
ton ocean-going steam yacht of Mr. Israel 
McMechie. 

“My dear boy,” said McMechie, as 
Commander McTurk came in over the 
gangway, “what hath happened?” 

“T’ve got my feet rather wet, and I’ve 
had to spoil a good linen shirt. I shall 
indent on you for that shirt, McMechie, 
and while I think of it, I believe I shall 
stick you for a suit of clothes as well. 
Good afternoon, Miss de Maupassant— 
Mademoiselle, I should say. Didn't ex- 
pect to see you out here to-day. I must 
apologise for the sudden way I had to 
leave you yesterday, but I’d a very special 
business engagement to keep. Well, 
McMechie, what is it? Why don’t you 
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tell your skipper to turn in for home ? 
You'll be late for dinner if you don’t look 
out, and there’ll be a tragedy.” 

“Don’t talk of tragedy to me, my boy. 
The British fleet is destroyed, and by 
the McMechie submarine boat.” 

‘Who says so?” 

“This lady, Marie—she inthithts on 
my calling her Marie.” 

“You haven’t actually seen it blown 
up, then ?” 

Mr. McMechie sank into a chair, and 
relapsed into inarticulate wavings and 
shrugs. 

Miss de Maupassant took up the tale. 
“TI behaved real mean to you, Capt’n 
McTurk, and I’m here right now to say 
I’m sorry. You see, it was this way. A 
gentleman friend of mine—at least, I only 
met him that evening, but he stood supper, 
and so I call him a friend—well, he said 
you were great after girls, and you were 
going to take one out on a submarine one 
afternoon, and it would be a great wheeze 
if you didn’t keep the appointment, and 
he kept it for you. See?” 

“Tm afraid I don’t, altogether,’ 
Commander McTurk stiffly. 
you'll explain further ?” 

“Cert. He says to me, ‘ Mahry, my 
girl ’°—y’know they all call me Mahry— 
‘if you’ll keep the Captain in tow for the 
whole afternoon, I’ll make it a diamond 


’ 


said 
‘* Perhaps 


and opal ring.” See? And then he told 
me how to work that racket about 
Amy. You see it was the diamond and 


opal ring I’d got in my mind, and the 
worst is I shan’t see anything of that 
now.” 

“Tf owing to my violence your friend 
wouldn't pay up, I think I see my way to 
making good the loss. I rather gather 
I owe it to you that McMechie’s yacht 
turned up to take me off that damp deck- 
house ? ” 

“In a way, yes. You see my friend 
—if you would call him a friend—when 
he came to see me yesterday afternoon, 
was arrested for being an anarchist, 
and I was warned by the police, which I 
say is a bit of impudence on their part. 
So I saw some of my friend’s friends, 
and they seemed to think I was mixed 
up in the same boat, and they let plump 
out that some of their lot was going to 
blow up the British fleet, and that old 
prince. I didn’t let on to them, of 
course, but as soon as I could get away 
I changed into this blue frock, as I could 
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see you hated the 
red one, and I came 
right straight to Mr. 
McMechie here, 
and a very pleasant 
gentleman I found 
him. We've been 
following you ever 
since. We heard of 
you filling up at the 
hulk this morning, 
and then we steamed 
straight out to sea 
looking for you.” 
“Mademoiselle, I'l 
see that that diamond 
and opal ring is a 
beauty. You're a just 
splendid girl, Isn’t 
she, McMechie ?” 
Mr. McMechie 
rolled a black-and- 
yellow eye. “She 
wath too late. The 
thubmarine has 
ethcaped. Even by 
now, two or three 
of thothe beautiful 
British cruithers will 
have been de- 
thtroyed.” 
Commander Mc- 
Turk laughed rather 
grimly. “ Don’t you 
believe it. I had a 
bit of time alone on 
that submarine, and I 
took out all the gun- 
cotton from the war- 
heads ofthe torpedoes, 
and threw most of it 
overboard. Then I 
made up the heads 
to the right weight 
with spare lead ac- 
cumulator plates, and 
put them back where I found them.” 
‘“‘—’r—you say you threw most of the 
gun-cotton overboard? You kept thome?” 
“T put just four cakes against the 
outer end of the torpedo tube. I guess, 
McMechie, if those rapscallions try to 
loose off a torpedo under water it'll blow 
the end of their craft into the sea. I'd 
hate to have you lose that boat——” 
“Oh, don’t mention it,” beamed Mr. 
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“The bullets ricochetted viciously through the wave-tops, some wide of the 
mark, some venomously near.” 


McMechie. “TI never felt tho pleathed 
over a loth in my life. Come below and 
have thome champagne. And I'll give 
you the biggetht thigar you ever thaw. 
You'll come too, my dear ?” 

“You bet your sweet old life,” said 
Miss de Maupassant gracefully. ‘My! 
Capt'n, but I am real glad I waited to 
change my frock. You did hate seeing 
me in that red.” 








PERDITA’S POT-POURRI. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


HE last wood-fire of waning Spring 
crumbles in white and vermilion 
on the hearth, speeded to extinc- 

tion by lusty rays of morning sunlight that 
stream through the southern windows. 
Surely there was never such a time for 
memories as this—for memories and 
dreams, ‘The garden beyond is all alight 
with tall late-flowering tulips and aromatic 
narcissi ; the delicate flames of the azalea, 
even more aromatic than these, burn softly 
in the sun. From the wooded hanger 
where beech and birch are brave in their 
first pure clarity of green, pale yet bright, 
comes the liquid song, unutterably plain- 
tive and tender, of the shy little willow- 
warbler, surely half angel and half bird. 
And here, sheltered in a lichened coign of 
the casement, blooms—actually blooms— 
the year’s first rose. It is a red rose, and 
a waft of the fitful breeze brings its fra- 
grance temptingly near, but it grows too 
high to gather for the rose-jar, the portly 
vessel that has stood untouched and all 
but forgotten throughout the vanished 
winter. No slim fingers have ruffled its 
rich store, or plunged prodigally into its per- 
fumed depths for a long while now. No one 
has hung fondly over its proud blue-and- 
white rotundity, eager to win unappreciative 
beholders to enthusiasm for its not very 
remarkable beauties, pointing out with 
ardour here a group of small strange folk 
a-fishing from an incredible bridge, here a 
flight of hardly less improbable birds, 
there a blue pavilion embowered in wonder- 
ful groves of peach and willow growing as 
such trees grow only in Blue-China-Land. 
Indeed the rose-jar has been sadly neg- 
lected, for it is Perdita’s rose-jar, and 
Perdita has not been here. 
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But this warm spring morning, with its 
elusive hints of summer and its red, red 
rose, bring the dead roses to mind, the 
dead roses and the dead summers whose 
fragrant dust lies enshrined in this gaily- 
figured urn. Red _ rose-leaves will never 
make wine, but they are wonderfully 
potent for the waking of memories. 

There are dozens of ways of making 
pot-pourri, and Perdita prided herself 
upon knowing them all, or at least as 
many as she could lay hands upon, and 
blending the virtues of the best in one 
supreme harmony. More cften the oldest 
and the simplest would please her best, 
—even one so simple as this that | 
remember :— 

“Dry your violets in a sunny window. 
Have ready a quarter of a pound of 
finely powdered bay salt. When the 
roses are Out gather all kinds and dry in 
the same way. Then add them to the 
violets, putting layers of salt between each 
layer. Gather a good deal of lavender, 
also the leaves of the verbena, and, if 
possible, myrtle and orange-blossoms. 
After all the flowers and salt have filled 
the jar, its contents should be constantly 
stirred for a month.” 

I think it was chiefly the opening 
phrase that took her vagrant fancy,— 
“Dry your violets in a sunny window,” 
—the picture has its charms. ‘There was 
another recipe, too, that she liked well, 
which prattled wisely of cloves and rose- 
leaves and powdered musk, and, as a 
crowning joy, a Seville orange ‘‘ stuck as 
full as possible of cloves.” She was for 
ever finding fresh variations on the original 
theme, and each new or rediscovered 
idea would seem better than the last. 
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Powdered sandal-wood, Tonquin beans, 
cassia-buds, Carolina all-spice,—nothing 
that would, as it were, smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust came amiss to her 
busy zeal. Once even I caught her red- 
handed in the very act of squandering 
the precious and frugal contents of her 
narrow gold-embossed crystal flask of 
attar of roses upon a newly-made brew 
less fragrant than the rest. Among all 
her small pleasant industries I think this, 
her cult of the rose-jar, for all its insig- 
nificance, was one of the prettiest and 
the most pleasant. 

Once always in every winter, when 
frost beflowered the panes and the 
wood-fires shamed the blinking sun, there 
would be a morning hour or so of 
redding-up, of remingling and stirring, all 
to the tune of happy reminiscent gossip 
together with joyous forecast of summers 
to be. 

Her rose-jar, she would insist, was to 
her an idealised version of the village 
goody’s patchwork quilt. ‘The white linen 
sheet spread by the sunny window in the 
oak parlour to receive the scented drifts 
bore witness to that. Did you close your 
eyes, it was summer in the Spice Islands ; 
but Perdita’s quiet, rippling speech would 
inevitably call you thence back to many 
a happy oasis. Now she would discover 
a ghostly sprig of jasmine, yellow and 
withered, but eloquent enough of the 
exquisite evening when it was gathered. 
Now rosebuds, dainty pink or waxen 
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white, would come to light to spur I know 
not what of joyous dreams. <A whole 
world of romance was for her implicit in 
those faded petals heaped together on the 
fine white linen ; and when by the favour 
of a small brown Japanese gardener she 
learnt the secret of his cunning in drying 
certain flowers so as to keep in some 
measure their own proper hues, and so 
added a little of the charm of colour to 
the array, her triumph was complete. 
There was one flower in particular that 
even yet preserves its wonderful blue, the 
very blue that one may sometimes see in 
those strange little hawk-headed deities 
found in the sepulchres of old Egypt. 
And still the petals from that cluster of 
dark-red roses sent from over-sea glow 
with something of their ancient fires 
among ‘the phantoms of their fellows. 
Fexterne Rose ! 

They are not here, those white roses of 


silence and farewell that were the last 
your slender fingers were to hold. We 


gave them you to keep, how many dusty 
and silent years ago! And this is your 
monument, the thing that breathes most 
eloquently of your presence, this urn 
of mingled fragrances, a hidden harvest 
of lost summers. ‘The wind scatters rose- 
leaves on your green bed all Summer 
long, dear heart ; but while I hold between 
my palms this sweet store you took such 
joy in garnering, and breathe its fragrance, 
I can see you still, living and fair, drying 
your violets in the sunny window. 
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OF JUNE. 


BLACK. 


WEET are singing ways in June, 
When content the earth reposes 
Underneath the silver moon, 

Sweet are singing ways in June. 

Weaves the pine its swaying tune 
With the balmy breath of roses, 

Sweet are singing ways in June, 
When content the earth reposes, 


Sweet it is in dewy ways 
Underneath the scented hedges. 

Through the tender summer haze 

Sweet it is in dewy ways. 

Stand with lifted heads to gaze 
Drowsy kine, knee-deep in sedges. 

Sweet it is in dewy ways 
Underneath the scented hedges. 
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TOLD BY THE COMMISSAIRE. 


BY CHARLES PECHARD, 


Commissaire oy Police in the 2nd Arrondissement of Paris. 


T was six o’clock on an October evening. 
Three individuals of a curious type were 
wandering in a quiet street of Paris. They 
had the air of vultures on the watch for 
prey. Suddenly they became interested : 
standing in the street, near to the pavement, 
was a milk-cart left temporarily by the 
driver, who was making his rounds. Two 
of the men passed near the horse ; the one 
rained blows upon the beast, which had the 
patient air of most Paris horses ; the other 
uttered the most terrible shrieks, and held 
his arm as if it had been badly injured. 
With the suddenness with which such things 
occur in “la ville lumiére,” a crowd sprang 
up. Meanwhile the apparent victim of a 
misadventure continued to howl and to 
hold his arm. People saw that the sleeve 
of his coat was torn, It was a jagged rent, 
as if it had been done by teeth. “I have 
been cruelly bitten by this horse,” he said, 
pointing to the singularly inoffensive-looking 
Rosinante harnessed to the milkman’s cart. 
“]T was passing by the cart, and had no idea 
the animal was vicious.” Whilst this scene 
was taking place, the third individual was 
looking for a police agent. Presently he 
returned with the representative of the law, 
who began to take copious notes of the 
accident in a little book provided for the 
purpose. The man who said he was wounded 
gave his name, address, and occupation, 
and, refusing the offer of being bandaged 
in a chemist’s shop, said he preferred to 
hurry home for fear of feeling suddenly 
ill from his wound, 

The two accomplices remained behind. 
They had witnessed the savagery of the 
horse, they said, and they offered to give 
evidence. They even tried to enlist the 
services of “badauds,” who are always 
disposed to’ play the réle of eye-witness 
in such affairs. Having seen nothing of 
the incident, they are generally extremely 
positive in their statements. The two 
“copains” worked to such purpose that 
they created a great current of sym- 
pathy with the victim, as against the 
unfortunate milkman, whose astonishment 
was vast on returning to the cart and 
learning of the accident. With the zeal 
of his class, the “agent” took down all 
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particulars, including the name of the 
milkman’s employer. Then he proceeded 
to inform the unhappy young man of the 
extent of his misdemeanours. “ You have 
contravened in at least two important 
respects,” he said. “You have left your 
vehicle without any one in charge, and you 
are driving a vicious animal.” Having 
launched his thunderbolt, the policeman 
continued his investigation of the cart with 
a view to discovering whether there were 
not other infractions imputable to the milk- 
purveyor. 

The attitude of the crowd had become 
alarming. Hostile cries were uttered, and 
the two conspirators threatened the milk- 
man with bodily violence, the one declaring 
that he had barely escaped being kicked by 
the horse, and the other that it had attempted 
to bite him. The milkman protested that 
the animal was the quietest and most gentle 
that ever ran in shafts ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this certificate of character, the agent 
ordered him to lead it by the bridle for the 
remainder of the round. 

The Commissaire of Police, who received 
the report of the “gardien de la paix” 
relative to the incident, detailed one of his 
inspectors to visit the wounded man in his 
own home and receive his declaration. The 
inspector was astonished to learn that the 
individual in question lived with a brother 
who, a month before, had likewise been 
bitten by a horse. He discovered this 
important fact in the following way. On 
arriving at the supposed victim’s house he 
asked the concierge if M. X were at 
home. 

“Which one?—there are two,” said 
Cerberus. 

“‘He who was bitten by a horse yesterday.” 

“Tt is not yesterday that he was bitten ; 
itis a month ago. If you want to see him, 
it is not worth while mounting the stairs ; he 
has gone out.” 

The police officer suspected roguery, but, 
without betraying surprise, he merely told 
the concierge that he would call another 
day. The commissaire was much struck by 
the report of his subordinate. The next 
morning he sent for the two men, but 
separately, and at the interval of an hour. 
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The pseudo-wounded one carried his left 
arm in a sling, and diffused a strong odour 
of iodoform. He was invited to show the 


wound. He obliged with the best grace 
possible. There wasa terrible bite visible on 


the arm. The victim went farther, and pro- 
duced a medical certificate from a hospital. 

The police functionary was somewhat non- 
plussed by such an array of evidence. 
However, he placed the wounded man 
alone in a waiting-room, and sent for the 
brother. He questioned him, point-blank, 
about his own accident a month ago. What 
an astonishing coincidence, he suggested, 
that two members of the same family should 
have been bitten by a horse within a few 
weeks of each other! How strange that 
they should both excite the antipathy of the 
lower creation in that way ! 

For the moment the man was considerably 
taken aback, Acting under a first impulse, 
he denied that he had been bitten; but 
when confronted with the concierge, who 
had been summoned by the commissaire, 
he was bound to confess to the fact. The 
magistrate began tosce daylight inthis curious 
labyrinth. He placed under arrest the two 
brothers and one of the witnesses, who de- 
clared that he himself had been previously 
bitten; then he searched the “ apparte- 


ment” occupied by the two individuals and 
seized a quantity of correspondence. He 
discovered that for some years they had 
devoted themselves to this kind of swindle. 
A curious instrument, made with the teeth 
of a horse, and opening and shutting by 
means of a'spring regulated by a screw, 
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was a significant indication of their methods. 
The manner of operating the machine 
was as follows: the fleshy part of the arm 
was placed between the two jaws, and 
pressure was slowly and gradually increased 
with the aid of the vice, so as not to render 
it too painful a process. The pressure was 
maintained for ten or fifteen minutes, at the 
end of which time there was an ecchymosis 
formed of a well-defined character. 

His arm marked in this fashion, the sup- 
posed wounded man visits a hospital clinic 
where the patients are very numerous, and 
the examination of each case necessarily 
rapid. As he only asks for a certificate, the 
doctor makes no difficulty in granting it. 

Irom that moment commences the black- 
mail. The wounded man calls upon the pro- 
prietor of the horse, says he is disabled for a 
long time to come and in a position where 
he can do no work. He adopts the tone of 
the honest but injured man. He does not 
wish to bring a vexatious action against 
anybody if the affair can be arranged. The 
owner of the horse, seeing that he is open to 
an action in the correctional court, not to 
speak of incurring damages for injuries and 
the expenses of the case, is glad to meet the 
victim half way and to pay him a first in- 
stalment. Needless to say, the blackmailer 
continues the game as long as the good 
man is willing to pay. The instalments 
become as frequent as possible, 

In the same manner wounds caused by 
the kick of a horse are imitated. Indced, 
this kind of swindiing has become very 
common in Paris. 
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I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful, a faery's child ; 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild, 
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AD newspapers been in existence on 
Saturday evening, December 12th, 

1601, some the 
might have persuaded Londoners to spend 
the equivalent of a halfpenny. 
not being in existence, citizens had to wait 
till facts reached them by the roundabout 
way of Rumour; or till they chanced on 
one of those Elizabethan incarnations of 
journalism called an Intelligencer bawling 
his wares at a street corner ; or til! a copy of 
Mr. Heyward Townshend’s “ Perfect Journal 
of Every Day’s Proceedings in the House 
of Commons” came into their hands. It is 
possible, indeed, that the belated electors of 
those days never knew of the scandal that 
had caused such a stir in their legislative 


such heading as above 


Newspapers 


assembly, Trade, however, was not para- 
lysed by the loss of the news. In spite of 
the absence of Parliamentary intelligence 
the Tudor world continued to go round. 
Tous, thanks to Mr. Heyward Townshend 
and his “ Perfect Journal,” a peep is per- 
mitted into that Parliamentary past. For 
Mr. Townshend was not only a member of 
the House, but he also did a little “ report- 
ing” when he felt in the humour and it was 
not too dark to write. What follows passed 
therefore under this gentleman’s own eyes 
at Westminster in the forty-third year of 
Elizabeth. The great Queen’s spacious 
times come back to us in very up-to-date 
garb as we read the notes of this seventeenth- 
century senator who already had presenti- 
ments of Fleet Street. The ruffs and the 
cloaks and the doublets of that splendid 
court change as it were to broadcloth, under 
his simple and quaint record of what we 
should call “A Scene in the House.” A 
strange note of modernity is struck, Our 
own Irish party, to say nothing of our Labour 
representatives, might be engaged in inter- 
ruption and debate. We seem to see our 


present newly-elected Parliament arguing, 
haranguing, breaking the rules of the House, 
trying “to catch the Speaker’s eye.” 
Elizabethans called this last exercise (when 
it happened to come off) “ finding occasion of 
speech.” 


And this is what a certain Doctor 
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A SCENE IN THE HOUSE | 


(IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH). 


TRISTRAM. 


Bennett, M.P., found upon the afternoon 
under notice. The subject of debate was 
a Bill concerning Captains, Soldiers, and 
Mariners, which need not be dwelt upon, as 
the British Museum is accessible, and the 
Statutes at Large are lying on its Library’s 
shelves with no demand for them whatever. 
Dr, Bennett moved a Proviso to the measure. 
By Proviso an Amendment is meant. The 
Amendment brought in the old, old story of 
Recusants, in Yorkshire and elsewhere ; and 
eloquence was at once rife on a subject as 
productive of contention as Tariff Reform. 
The usual preliminaries having been adjusted, 
as we should say, the question was put. 
The Elizabethan's preferred “It was put to 
the Question,”—a more significant phrase, 
associating as it did the torturing ef words 
and arguments with certain kindred rites 
almost daily celebrated in the low-vaulted 
dungeon beneath the Armoury in the Tower. 
“The House was now divided”—that is to say 
a division was taken, And this singular way 
of chronicling a result is found thus recorded 
in Mr. Heyward Townshend’s notes :— 

“The I, I. I. were One hundred twenty-six, 
and the No. Noes eighty-five. So.the Proviso 
passed.” In plain words the Ayes had it. 

It was now that the fun began. A no 
less personage of history than Sir Walter 
Raleigh, M.P., caught the Speaker’s eye, or, 
as he would himself have preferred it, “ found 
occasion of speech.” It may be interesting 
to give in full one of the few speeches this 
distinguished man ever made which has 
been fully reported, with the exception of 
the very short one made on the scaffold. 

Sik WALTER RALEIGH. ‘I wish to show that 
all the Churchwardens of every Shire must come 
to the Sessions to give information to the Grand 
Jury. Say then that there be 100 and 20 Parishes 
in a Shire. There must now come Extraordinarily 
200 and 4o Churchwardens. And say that but 2 
in a Parish offend in a quarter of a year, that 
makes Four Hundred and Eighty persons (with 
the offenders) to appear. What great multitudes 
will this bring together! What quarrelling and 
danger may happen, besides giving authority to 
a mean Churchwarden! How prejudicial this 
may be! As also there is some ambiguity and 
Equivocation therein. The Proviso newly added 
is a plain toleration from going to Church, And 
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the Parson cannot prevent or constrain any if they 
read the Service at home.” 


Apart from the fact that the Churchwarden 
is spoken of as a mean person, and that a 
clergyman of the Church of England is 
publicly labelled Parson in Parliament, the 
above speech on a dry subject may be 
commended to our more diffuse Ruperts of 
debate. Sir Walter was an acknowledged 
wit. He evidently believed that brevity was 
the soul of public speaking. 

His conciseness, or what was wrapt up in 
it, brought on another division. “And the 
I. I. I. went forth, and were 105, and the 
Noes within were 106, so it was lost by one 
voice.” 

The “Ayes,” however, had now the 
rashness to claim the Speaker’s voice, which 
would make an even matter of it. The 
weighty pudding of Parliamentary precedent 
at once smoked upon the board. “It grew 
a question whether Mr. Speaker fad a 
voice.” One Sir Edward Hobby, who was 
of the I. I, I. side, seems to have thought 
that the Speaker had a vote for the strange 
double reason that he was a citizen of 
London and a Member. ‘“ Therefore he 
hath a voice,” he somewhat dogmatically 
announced. This superstition having been 
corrected by Sir Walter Raleigh, was finally 
demolished by the Speaker himself (probably 
the best judge of whether he had a voice 
or no), who got up on his feet and said: 
“that he was foreclosed of his voice by 
taking of that place which it had pleased 
them to impose on him, and that he was 
to be indifferent for both parties, and withal 
showed that by the Old Order of the House 
the Bill was lost.” 

But now, as our romancists say, a strange 
thing happened. Mr. Boyer, secretary to 
Lord Buckhurst, delivered himself of the 
amazing news that a member liad been 
prevented from giving his vote by being 
seized by the sleeve of his doublet and 
dragged violently backwards from the goal 
of his ambition ! The familiar cry of “‘ Name, 
name!” at once rose to Heaven. “The 
greatest voice” (that is to say, the majority) 
said “No.” Mr. Secretary Cecil, however, 
willed “Yes.” Upon which Mr. Boyer 
named Mr. Dale of the Middle Temple. 


ow 
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SiR WALTER RALEIGH. ‘“ Why, if it please 
you, it is a small matter to pull one by the sleeve, 
for so have I done myself often times.” 


“And a great Stir was in the House,” 
writes Mr. Heyward Townshend. 

“Stir” is good, Silence restored, Mr. 
Comptroller, after some satire at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Bond, and a fervent prayer 
fo: the presence of a medical man “to cool 
heats and humours out of place in a Court 
of Parliament, gave Sir Walter Raleigh 
what Judge Jeffreys used to call a lick with 
the rough side of his tongue.” He indeed 
told that eminent M.P. that he ought to be 
ashamed of himself, and suggested that he 
should expiate his conduct by being “ called 
to the Bar.” 

From this last indignity Sir Walter was 
saved by the interposition of Mr. Secretary 
Cecil, who said that he was sorry to see this 
scene of riot and confusion : that Members 
little knew what unkind things were being 
said about the House of Commons: that he 
had a libel on the subject in his pocket 
at the present time of speaking: that the 
offence committed was great: that on the 
other hand the man was no longer worthy to 
sit in Parliament “ who allowed himself to be 
pulled backwards by the sleeves like a dog 
on a string” : that as for Sir Walter Raleigh, 
he (Mr. Secretary Cecil) did not know why 
any in the House should speak so imperiously 
as to have a gentleman of his place and 


“ 


quality called to the Bar. “For the matter 
itself,” he concluded, “the ‘ Noes’ were 106, 
and the ‘I. I. I. 105.2. Mr. Speaker hath no 
voice. And though I am sorry to say it, 
yet I needs must confess, lost it is, and so 
farewell to it.” 

“And so the House rose confusedly long 
after Six o’clock,” says Mr. Heyward Towns- 
hend in almost the very formula of to-day. 
But does it not all seem of to-day ?—the 
wranglings, the amendments, the divisions, 
the interruptions, the cries of “ Name,”—all 
but the sleeve-pulling incident, and the 
conscientious voter drawn violently back- 
wards from the lobby? But everything is 
possible. The future is unsure. And 
perhaps in this very incident, with coat tails 
substituted for doublet sleeves, History may 
repeat itself! 






TWO CARTOONS OF THE DAY. 
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: X 7 HEN I went up to Oxford in the late 
‘nineties, there was much talk of 


ragging” and drink. At my college there 
i was a set of men who were offensive 
in their manners and took a coarse pleasure in 
annoying some “ freshers.” 
some of them, occasionally drunk. But 
here we must remember their age. The 
ordinary undergraduate is ready for a “rag,” 
harmless if riotous, without the impetus 
of alcohol : he will burn a bath, or a door- 
mat, or screw up a door, in the soberest 
of moods ; his “drunkenness” means, as a 
rule, that he has had a glass or two of wine, 


Also they were, 


or of whisky-and-water, which makes his 
excitement more evident, but is far from 
being the cause of Half of what is 


called “drunkenness” at Oxford is sheer 


exuberance. There is also, however, a 
certain amount of really hard drinking, 


Sometimes there is a drinking set, and then 
you usually find hard drinking accompanied 
by malicious “ragging”: I have private 
reasons for knowing that the Bishop of 
London was right in saying that there is 
now, at certain colleges, an unpleasant 
recurrence of these twin evil habits. Some- 
times, though very rarely, you meet the 
secret drinker, the soaker ; and against him 
even tolerant Oxford opinion pronounces 
judgment in no undecided way. 

What is, to my mind, far worse than the 
fact of occasional drunkenness, is the care- 
less way in which the vice is regarded 
Oxford. About this there is no possibility 
of question. Oxford is one of the few places 
in England where a gentleman may get 
drunk without fearing that any one will 
object either to the beastliness or the in- 
convenience of the habit. Even if a man 
becomes that uncommon thing at Oxford, 
an habitual drunkard, so long as he remains 
companionable, no one will shun him for it, 
scarcely one will rebuke him for it, and few 
will be found to warn him of the hell he is 
starting for. I believe this lack of sound 
popular opinion is due to carelessness ;: the 
undergraduate who gets excited after two 


glasses of claret-cup, or finds a very small 
“whisky” glamour the world for him, does 
not differentiate between his harmless, if 
foolish, indulgence and the steady toping 
that he rarely, but occasionally, can meet 
with among his friends. That Oxford public 
epinion is worse than it was eight years ago, 
I should not like to say; but it certainly 
does not seem any better. Nor, I think, do 
we want the undergraduate to adopt a high 
moral tone towards the vice: ridicule kills 
quicker than advice, and a great difference 
might be made if the present chuckle of 
easy acquiescence changed into the laugh 
that should mock friends out of habit 
more foolish than wrong. 

Besides this slackness of opinion, there 
is one other cause which does not work, I 
believe, for sobriety. The pose of mannish- 
ness is more affected and deliberate than 
in the past; and, at present, it is largely 
assisted by the greater proximity of London 
to Oxford. In addition to the train service, 
the motor-car has also broken into the 
mediaval solitude of Oxford. The run to 
town, for men with money, or for men with 
moneyed friends, is a great deal too easy. 
There is a large number of young men-at 
Oxford whose only ambition is to live the 
life of “a man about town,” diversified by 
the joys of congenial company and the risks 
of collisions with the Proctors. These men 
not of Oxford. They care little or 
nothing for what is most characteristic and 
alluring in her ; they are not even athletic ; 
they certainly do no work ; they have no devo- 
tion toany Oxford institution save the bars of 
the public-houses and the auditorium of the 
Cowley Music Hall. Are these men wanted 
up at all? Of course they have money ; 
and impecunious colleges think twice (they 
sometimes think once of a term) before 
sending down a man who, though he gets 
through no examinations, still pays his 
college dues, supports the buttery and the 
kitchen very nobly, and, if at times a little 
wild, avoids the awkwardness of discovery. 

Atmany of the smaller colleges you too 
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often meet with some few men of this type : 
is it not time such a source of income was 
abandoned? No one, not the most logical 
of dons, can really pretend that they do 
themselves, or their friends, or _ their 
college, or their University any good by 
their prolonged stay at the ancient seat of 


MALL 








MAGAZINE. 


Their presence is, I think, a con- 
cession to the old tradition of the gentleman- 
commoner, who continues his existence in 
these motoring, bar-loafing, afternoon-at- 
town young men. If Oxford got rid of this 
type, we should hear less complaint of 
lapses into drunkenness and rioting. 
OXFORD B.A, 


learning. 


WEAR FOR WINTER. 


SABLES AND HATS. 


ARIS never shows such obvious signs 

of the modern woman’s love of luxury 

as when the first frosts nip the tips of our 

noses and Grive us to the warmest garments 
we possess, 

Only those whose purses are deep and 
full can hope to wear the exquisite garments 
one sees in the Rue de la Paix, but it is in 
the power of most women nowadays to 
call some kind of fur coat her own, and 
there is no reason why mink should not 
imitate her sister sable in form as well as 
colour, and sealskin and ermine can be 
copied very cleverly for those who hive 
no “feeling” about imitation, Only chin- 
chilla stands aloof and defies the copyist. 
There is something very rare and subtle 
about the charm of chinchilla, and no woman 
knows its value better than a certain type 
of Parisian beauty, dark-haired, lustrous- 
eyed, and pale of complexion. She wears 
it as only a Frenchwoman can, with a grace 
so supremely self-conscious as to be quite 
unconscious of self. In spite of the fact 
that this silvery fur is getting more and 


? 


more expensive, we see it everywhere. 
Paquin uses it on his most fragile Empire 
gowns ; Redfern mixes it with bronze velvet 
and embroidery for opera coats, and the 
other evening I saw Mlle. Roland, of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s Theatre, in a coat of it that was 
beautiful beyond description. 

Sable, however, is more popular with the 
practical. minded, probably for the same 
reason as that which decided the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s wife in the choice of her wedding- 
gown ; and even for those who have untold 
gold at their disposal, furs are not bought 
one day to be cast aside the next. Therefore, 


the wearing properties of sable in com- 
parison with those of chinchilla make even 
millionaires decide in its favour. 


Grunwaldt 





has some of the finest skins to be found any- 
where in this particular fur, and his manner 
of making them up is unequalled ; whether 
he turns out a stole, a coat, or a muff, you 
may be quite sure it will be just what it 
should be. <A long sable coat and muff that 
he has just made for Mlle. Grenville has 
earned for him a special meed of praise, I 
believe ; and when I saw her wearing it I was 
not surprised. This great Rue de la Paix 
furrier, whose windows nearly face Paquin’s 
new Empire salons, is also most successful 
in Breitschwang, which he uses a good deal 
for evening cloaks, 

For really practical everyday garments 
Max is not easily bettered, and though he 
counts some of the richest women in Paris 
amongst his clientes, he does not neglect 
those who have to cut their coat according 
to their cloth. For instance, his stoles in 
black and white fox are quite moderate in 
price and very good. White fox, by the way, 
is very much worn this winter, and though 
considered more fitted for girls, I have seen 
slim women in the thirties wearing it with 
success. A very charming little morning 
coat in ermine and sable that came from 
Max has also taken my fancy. There is 
something so young and fresh about it, with 
its touches of lace and appliqué baby ribbon 
down the front and falling over the wrist 
from the sable cuff. The little black tails 
form a sort of bolero, and round the neck is 
a short sable stole with lace ends. When 
one remembers how ermine is associated 
with all the dignity of Church and State, 
one trembles at the liberties we 
women dare to take with it nowadays. 

Muffs are invariably large, so that bare 
forearms may not suffer from the Dame’s 
decree that sleeves shall still be worn short. 
Lace is used with every kind of fur ; so are gold 
Continued on Supplement, page 4. 
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A Few of the Things you can do with the 


ns cy Pianola 


which are not possible with any other make of Piano-Player, 
and most of them not even in hand-playing. 








You can play some of the compositions which Paderewski os ys on the concert 
pli itform according to Paderewski’s own interpretation, and so certified over his own 
signature. 





You can play 
Moszkowski’s 
} Valses just as 
| the clever and 
\ | versatile com- 
poser intended 
them to be 
played. 





You can ren- 
der Richard 
Strauss’s ‘ Traiti- 
merei’ with all 
the delicate 
tempo shadings 
which Dr. 
Strauss himself 
has embodied 
in the Metro- 
style line. 











—— 








You can study 
the music- 
drama “ Parsi- 
fal” under the tuition of Alfred Hertz, for this famous Wagnerian conductor has 
metrostyled his interpretations for the Pianola. 








You can enjoy Chaminade’s dainty sa/on music, giving the different compositions 
which the composer herself has decreed essential to a proper rendition. 





You can play Beethoven’s great “Fidelio” overture with the aid of the authorised 
interpretation made specially for the Metrostyle Pianola by Emil Paur, the eminent 
Beethoven authority. 


You can play Chopin’s “Black Key Etude,” and many others of the master’s 
compositions, with all the ritardandoes, accelerandoes, ctc., which distinguish the public 
performance of Harold Bauer, the eminent virtuoso. 





You can play Sousa’s favourite march, “Stars and Stripes for Ever,” with the 
characteristics and mannerisms which have made America’s foremost bandmaster famous 
the world over. 


All these things and hundreds of others are » possible to the owners of the 
Metrostyle Pianola. 
If you are unable to call, please write for Catalogue BB. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN. HALL, 135-6-7, New Bond ‘Street, London, W. 
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and silver braid and old brocades. Many There is really so much to say about hats 
women are wearing fur toques to match that I must leave the realms of fur and fly 
their coats, some with bunches of flowers in to those of velvet and felt and feathers. 


Mile. Grenville. 


In a Grunwaldt coat of sables. 


the folds, but more with a tuft of soft feathers There is, as yet, no settled vogue as to form 
or osprey. One I saw at the Maison and size. One day we hear that the small 
Nouvelle, in sable, was particularly smart. hats are the most favoured ; then that the 


Continucd on Supplement, page 6. 
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ENJOYS A 
WORLDWIDE REPUTATION” =" 


THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL COCOAS. 
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The Original Invention, 


and the first pneumatic piano-player ever placed before the public. 
Imitated but never Equalled 


its unique system of Maga eo being protected by patents. 
Throughout the pioneer instrument, it maintains to-day its 
supremacy 4 st [ ic, and human like BT 
layer—a Mae st i inv i ne ** ANGELUS as 
ven a new impetus to piano study and enjoyment, and a 
1abled all to play who have hithe' to been debarred owing to lack 
of technical accomplishment. _— 


The Phrasing Lever, ony to be found inthe “ ANGRLUS,” 
gives the performer the same sense of mastery as in playing with 
the hands, and banishes all suspicion of mechanical effect. The 

** ANC 8 the only pianc yer with orche: stral organ com- 
bination or obtainable asa piano layer only. 

Madame Clare B : “I think the ‘ANGELUS’ 

“ her inventions of the kind, but 





Hofman “Listening to the ‘ANGELUS’ affords 
exquisite pleasure, and is a boon to all lovers of music 


The Ideal Combination 
of world-famed instruments: 


Angelus-Brinsmead Piano 


(Piano and piano-player combined) can be played on the key- 
board in the usual or with the music-roll. The supremacy of 
an! thus ons by , the alliance with the great 


which has 
design and 


ANGELL » Mi nas 
> ‘i appears a T a al © 2 as it may 
well be calcd, is of the greatest interest to music lovers everywhere P ab St 
and ha3 met with instantaneous success. Hs urchase DY Va. lyé 
Deferred Payments if desired. Discount for Cash. 7 AS Li f 
You are invited to call and hear these wonderful instruments, or le Ca es UuSICIANS — 
write for Art Catalogue No. 65. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 


233, Regent Street, London, W. 
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crowns are high, but the brims narrow ; now easily. This rumour is possibly responsible 
the rumour is running that they are to be for the recent discussion on theatre hats, 
enormous, so enormous that we shall find Several managers are trying their best to 


Mile. Blanche Toutain. 


In a morning coat from the Maison Max. 


both cab and carriage impossible, and only abolish the evening headgear so dear to the 

the Metro or the trams high enough and heart of the Parisienne, and the opinions of 

wide enough to allow us to hold our heads the chief French fashion-writers have been 
Continucd on Supplement, page 8 
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HAND-SPUN. HAND-WOVEN PURE WOOL 


fest ed 


The ideal wear for the golflinks, the fields,and 
when travelling. Equally suitable for ladies’ 
entlemen’s, and children’s costumes. Sold 
y the yard, or suits and costumes made to 
measure. Fashionable style. Perfect fit 
iguaranteed. 
Patterns and Fashion Book free. 
Ou r fase inating Catalogue, the ‘* WHITE HOUSE BuD. 
GET,” containing illustrated list o, uf the various products 
oe Ir ish peasant a7 ae ry, sent post Jree on application, 
.C. wild 7 Ee tt, 


NamiltonCo.e 


Depot forlrish Peasant teceahalll 


The White House Portrush,lreland: 








BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
"BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 





THE BEST RESTORATIVE 


IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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OTT WHITE 
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Soak the ‘icelen on retiring ina 
strong, hot, creamy lather of 


uticura 


r OUAP + 


2 5 anoint freely with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, the great Skin Cure 
Wear old gloves or bandage lightly. 
in old, soft cottonor linen. For pre- 
serving, purifying, and beautifying 
the hands, for removing redness, 
roughness, and irritations, for rashes 
and eczemas, with shapeless nails, 
this treatment is wonderful. 


Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills are sold throughout 
the world. Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse Sq. ; Paris, 
Rue de la Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney ; Bos- 
ton, U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 











asked on the subject. They all agree that 
no power on earth will make the woman 
who thinks she looks best in her hat leave it 
off, neither will she abandon the big hat to 
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fickle jade answer to her every want, and, 
luckily for her, she always finds both milliners 


and dressmakers 


who can carry out her 


ideas, or even suggest them with sympathetic 
















































Mme. Yves Roland. 
Of the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt. 


allow the person behind her to see better if 
she finds it suits her style better than a small 
one. Here is selfishness ‘f you like, but 
here is also the keynote to the Frenchwoman’s 
success in the art of the toilette. She is no 
slave to Fashion ; rather does she make that 
Our bhotographs of these favourite 


understanding of her par- 
ticular personality. No 
one is better at this than 
Lenthéric, whose hats are 
always marked by some 
individual note. At pre- 
sent he, as well as_ his 
brother and sister artists, 
are using masses. of 
trimming and very little 
hat. Great bunches of 
soft ribbons make the 
whole side and back of a 
hat, or a perfect avalanche 
of soft falling feathers 
makes an_ unimportant 
little shape look  im- 
posing. Jane has been 
diving into the old oak 
chests of her great-grand- 
mother, and has drawn 
from its scented depths 
some_ wonderful old 
ribbons with fancy edges 
and patterns that would 
have delighted Fanny 
Burney. She arranges 
them in rather wide, stiff 
bows, which, if not quite 
graceful, are at least 
original. She also showed 
me a small black velvet 
hat in the shape of a 
priests. A bunch of 
feathers lifted it at one 
side, and on the edge of 
the narrow brim in front, 
a little to the left, lay 
one rose with a_ few 
leaves. But such a rose! 
Like the bud in the old 
song, it looked as_ if 
it had been kissed by 
the dew. I think the 


flowers used on Paris millinery grow more 
beautiful every year, and it is quite easy 
to mistake a windowful of artificial roses, 
violets, and chrysanthemums for those fresh 
from Nature’s own hands. 


M. E. C. 


arisian actresses are by Boyer. 
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perfectly constructed pen ever made. It pos- 
sesses every good point a fountain pen should have. 
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THE OPEN MIND IN LOVE. 








BY fF. A. BAY. 


Y mother she evermore rates me, 
M And threatens I’ll die an old maid— 
I hope no such sad fate awaits me, 

But often I’m dreadful afraid ; 
For though lovers come courting from East and from West, 

The very same welcome they find, 
And though sorely I’m pressed to like one of them best, 

I never can make up my mind. 


I never can make up my mind ’mong them all, 
And so they all call me unkind, 


There is Con, sure, but then—ah then, bother the men— 


I wish I could make up my mind, 


Rory is rich beyond measure, 
But he'll never see forty again ; 
And Shemus has cattle and treasure, 
But he hasn’t the heart of a wren. 
So with Brian and Terry and Owen and John, 
Some fault or some failing I find, 
And there’s no single one you could mention with Con,— 
Oh, ’tis hard sure to make up one’s mind, 


I wish I could make up my mind ’mong them all, 
Tor I hate them to call me unkind, 

And Con most of all, that says nothing at all,— 
Oh, I surely must make up my mind. 


I’ll make up my mind, then, this minute, 
And know who my choosing will be, 

For since I was the size of a linnet 
His fond heart’s been faithful to me. 

His cabin is smail, but as snug as a nest, 
And room there I'll easily find ; 

Oh, happy I'll rest with my head on his breast 
And no need to alter my mind. 


So now that I’ve made up my mind ’mong them all 
No more can they call me unkind. 


Twill not please them, but then,—-there’s no pleasing some men,— 


What an ease to have made up my mind! 
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ARE YOU one of the many thousands 
who are fond of music but cannot 
play the Piano ? then 


Buy a Cecilian 


and instantly become empowered to 
perform the very best music with pers 
fect expression and technique. 

To operate the CECILIAN it is 
only necessary to insert a perforated 
music sheet and pump the fvot pedals to 
obtain beautiful, artistic music. 

Kindly drop us a Post Card, men- 
tioning the Part Mart MaGazine, 
and we shall be pleased to forward 
interesting booklets describing this 
splendid invention. 


FARRAND ORGAN CO., 


44, Great Marlborough Street 
(Regent Street), W. 
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HE playground does not belong ex- 
clusively to the boys. None of them 


gets more enjoyment out of it than the. 


schoolmaster with a yearning for the joys of 
his youth. As he careers towards the goal, 
the ball at his feet, little urchins scattering 
before him in all directions, he seems to 
be getting a lion’s share of the fun. He is 
condescending, of course; but though he 
would not allow it, the condescension brings 
its own great reward. 

At this holiday season we are all pretty 
much in the. happy position of the school- 
inaster among his boys. Though the New 
Year has become familiar, and we are 
learning to write 1906 instead of 1905, the 
description of the time still holds good. In 
that theatre world which makes its own 
calendar, the holidays do not end till the 
curtain has fallen on the last pantomime. 
And it is the playground which is_ the 
playhouse that enables the old to be 
young again, the young to put on the airs 
of dramatic critics, and both to join in a 
community of pleasure. Our friends the 
managers—would that we fogeys could re- 
capture our first fine awe of their compelling 
wands !—are more conscious than ever of 
the importance of a proper introduction. 
“Mr. Senex—Mr. Juvenis! You are both 
good fellows, and not so strange to each 
other as you might suppose. Disparity of 
years is nothing ; a grey beard, a chubby 
cheek, are but hollow shows. Your hearts 
are both boys’ hearts. Indulge them in 
company.” 

The invitation in itself might prove in- 
sufficient, but when it is backed by irre- 
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sistible opportunity—-a fairy-tale at one 
theatre, Shaksperean fantasy at another, 
modern whimsy at a third, the monarch 
pantomime at a fourth—what old boy or 
young boy can resist? Sitting side by side, 
they laugh and clap their hands, and in 
nine cases out of ten Senex shows himself 
the more juvenile of the two. For he cannot 
criticise when led gently back into the play- 
ground. Now and again he may have a 
dim consciousness that the rules of the 
dramatic game are being violated, but with 
the ball at his foot he is not to be checked 
in his rush for the goal of lost youth. 
Upon Juvenis, with his eye on the other 
goal of manhood, devolves the duty of 
discrimination ; and he, thrice-blessed, is 
unable to fulfil it. It is all very well for 
him to summon to his aid the dignity 
of modern childhood, yet in his heart of 
hearts he delights in the game as much 
as Senex. Possibly he is a critic, but he 
has not learnt the terms: a mute, inglorious 
Archer. 

Otherwise one would like to have his 
advice on a really pressing question. The 
playhouse swarms with games old and new. 
Every year sees an increase to their number 
and variety. Now, what we would like to 
know is, which of the lot makes the surest 
appeal to the child—the real child, not the 
impostor with the beard and the bald head. 
“Oh, I can tell you that,” says one impostor : 
“ Peter Pan is the best child’s play ever 
written.” “Not at all,” retorts a second : 
“T took my lad to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and he revelled in it. No Barrie- 
boxes of tricks could have given him such a 
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good time.” ‘You're both wrong,” declares 
a third: “Drury Lane’s the place. A 
normal healthy boy or girl would sooner 
see Cinderella than all the fandangoes ever 
danced by ancients or moderns.” 

From which you conclude only that the 
three impostors are telling you, 
recognising their particular 
entertainment which they themselves most 
enjoyed. . You have not cast an observant 
eye over the playground wall without 
noticing that what is sport to the master is 
sometimes dull business for the boys: he 
gets the ball, they do the running after it. 

There are, as I think has been previously 
noticed, boys and boys. 
and girls. 


without 
egoism, the 


Also there are girls 
Judying from their reading, the 
variety is greater on the feminine side. A 
boy generally likes a boy’s book. Harassed 
uncles cannot go far wrong in giving him 
“The Scalp Hunters,” “ The Headless 
Horseman,” “The Fifth Form at St. 
Dominic’s,” or “Treasure Island.” But 
Heaven help the harassed aunt who takes 
upon herself to decide what will please a 
juvenile niece! I once knew a little girl of 
nine whose favourite reading was “ Cran- 
ford,” about the last book one would have 
dared to recommend a girl-child : she was 
never happy without it. <A girl’s taste is 
more independent than a boy’s. In their 
view of the theatre, however, both boys and 
girls come nearer unanimity than grown-ups. 
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What that view would be, no grown-up can 
determine, 

Senex thanks Mr. Barrie for showing him 
the way to the long, long dreams of youth, 
He revels in the humour and tender pathos 
of Peter Pan. Juvenis may be troubled by 
a feeling untranslatable into thought, much 
less into words, that it is rather shabby 
of Mr. Barrie to give the show away so 
audaciously. When he is supposed to be 
appreciating the revelation of his own child 
mind, he may be comparing this prosaic 
stuff with the romantic glamour of the 
pantomime father took him to last year, 
with the hero whose prowess he resolved 
to copy, the heroine whose living image 
he decided to win for his lady-love in the 
far future, the bold, bad Baron who turned 
poverty into such a joke, and the bailiff’s 
officers whose agility added a new object 
Yes, Peter Pan makes a rare 
entertainment for every one of us playmates 
in the playground of youth; but is it, I 
wonder, as rare to the young boy as to the 
old boy? and is Mr. Barrie as generous a 
benefactor to the child who does grow up 


to boy’s life. 


as to the eternal child in man ? 

The question where the best fun is to 
be got being unanswerable, the responsi- 
bility of Senex becomes clear. He must 
make the round of the playgrounds, striving 
to regain so much of the child spirit as 
will make him a real playmate for Juvenis. 
THOMAS LLOYD. 


“OLD ENGLAND.” 


A YORKSHIRE 
U P among the heads of the Yorkshire 
J dales it is still “Old England,” with 
genial hearths and very hospitable boards. 
We have not wholly ceased to keep Old 
Christmas Day. A century went by, indeed, 
before New Christmas came to be honoured 
hereabouts, and that alone should attest us 
English ; for, as every one knows, ours had 
been the last land but one in Europe to 
have 
wondered, if the New Christmas had fallen 


admit the Gregorian correction. I 


twelve days later than the Old, whether we 
should have made a change. Not in rural 
Yorkshire, certainly. About Kirkby Mal- 
zeard, the farmers’ sons at Yule still dance 
an Old sword-dance, from 
place to: place for a week or more with 
ribboned hats and buckled shoon and knee 
breeches. 


Norse going 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


' 
Do you care, against next year, to revise 
Christmas by the old standard ? 


Picture a Yorkshire kitchen. There is plenty 


your 


There 
is a great warm hearth, with the hob and 
the oven 
brightly. Above there is an open-timbered 
floor, with black oak 


of floor-space, and the floor is stone. 
knobs and the fender shining 


rough-hewn beams, 
and all the winter store of hams and flitches 
hanging, and a “ bread-flake ”-—a light, long 
frame on which oatcake, called haver bread, 
dries crisp 

thin mulled 


(Toast this, and dip it in your 
ale.) The farmer’s gun and 
some of his tools hang overhead as well. 
So do the goodwife’s herbs, baskets, onions, 
clean linen; and it. is the easiest thing in 
the world to miss the bunch of mistletoe 
above the guest-chair—the seat to which 
you are so cordially brought forward. (A 
Continued on Supplement, page /. 
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The Original Invention, 
and the first pneumatic piano-player ever placed before the public. 
Imitated but never Equallcd 


its unique system of pneumatics being protected 
Throughout the pioneer instrument, it maintains 
supremacy as the most perfect, artistic, 
player- a Leeg ce of inventive genius. The **ANGELUS” has 

iven @ new impetus to piano study and enjoyment, and has 
enabled all to pl Ly who have hitherto been debarred owing to lack 
of technical accomplishment. 

The Phrasing Lever, onty tobe foundin the“ ANGELUS,” 
gives the performer the same sense of mastery as in playing with 
the hands, and banishes all suspicion of mechanical effect The 
me +ELUS” is the only piano-player with orchestral organ com- 
bins ath or obtainable as a piano-player only. 

Madame Clara Butt says: “I think the. *‘ANGELUS' 
splendid, I have heard all the other Sveutions of the kind, but 
the ‘ANGELUS “is far and away the bes' 

Josef Hofman says: “Listening 1 the ANGELUS’ affords 
exquisite pleasure, and is a boon to all lovers of music.” 


The Ideal Combination 


cf world-famed instruments: 


7 4 
Angelus-Brinsmead Piano 
(Pino and piano-player combined) can be played on the key- 
boaru in the usual way, or with the music-roll. The supremacy of 
the “ANGELUS” is thus assured by the alliance with the great 
house of BRINSMEAD, and the ideal instruments of the two hemi- 
Spheres are ¢ ombined i in one, 
: ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PIANO,” 
GELL built inside its case, is of chaste design and 
vant appearance. This international combination, as it may 
we A be called, is of the greatest interest to music lovers everywhere 
and has met with instantaneous success. 
Deferred Payments tf desired. Discount for Cash. 
You are invited to call and hear these wonderful instruments, or 
write for Art Catalogue No. 65. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 


by patents. 
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and human-like piano- 
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pair of gloves is the old forfeit.) The oak 
dresser, with its long plate-rack, the quaint 
ridiculous pictures, the eight-day clock, and 
the wide fire-case—we never say “ mantel- 


piece” in Dale Land—are gay, of course, with 


holly. The clock is a perfect ‘ wassaily- 
bob,” like the bush still carried about by 
bairns to sing with : 

Ilere we come a-wassailin’, 


Emang the leaves so green. 

All day neighbours have been dropping in 
to taste the plain spice loaf and home-made 
wine, and wish their wishes. With Christ- 
mas cake a piece of cheese is de sigueur, 
Wine is not, nowadays. The children’s 
old begging song of “a pocketful o’ money 
an’ a cellarful o’ beer” is giving place, alas ! 
to this queer doggerel : 

We wish y’ a merry Kersemas an’ a happy New 
Year. 

We’re all of us teetotal, an’ doan’t drink beer: 

We'd like a bit o’ little bit o° 
cheese, 


spice loaf, ¢ 


A little sup o’ watter an’ a penny, if yo” please. 
If yheven’t got a penny, a haw'p’ny ‘ull do; 
If y’heven’t got a haw p’ny, God bless you!” 
That note is partly modern, but carousing 
has been overdone in these parts ; we tend 
a little to extremes. No stint of Christmas 
cheer, however. Let the pride of Yorkshire 
bakemeats be for ever famous! Nowhere 
outside Yorkshire have I found such good 
spice cake, such fine mince pies, such curd 
cheesecakes with currants in them, ‘such 
bland and captivating apple pasties. Goose 
and plum pudding are very well; it would 
be no Christmas without them; but in 
Yorkshire homes the feasting but begins 
with these things—it “bides while tea-time 
come.” Then it is that the stolid, smiling 
Yorkshireman leans back at last in his broad 
armchair, and blows his cheeks, and lays a 
comfortable hand upon his waistcoat, saying, 
“Theere!” That is the Yorkshire grace 
after meat. It belongs to the order of 
deeds, not words, and heartily breathes a 
sense of duty. 

You would not think that he could sing. 
But give him a pipe and a little breathing- 
time while the women-folk wash up, and 
then hear him put in the thorough-bass of 
“They found Him in Bethlehem,” or some 
old rolling catch. The rafters hum with it. 
What is more, he will presently prance 


round at musical chairs if not discouraged. 
The old romp called “ Family coach” is, at 
all events, one that takes in everybody ; and 
though they have renamed it “ Stations,” 
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and he is seventeen stone, you shall see 
how he jumps at the cry of “ All change!” 
Beaten he may sometimes be, but the 
youngsters find him formidable. 

Their tun began at table. Who gets the 
piece of cake with the ring in it will marry 
first. But that is not “right merry-makkin’.” 
They hold, and the gfown folk with them, 
to downright romp§,@hd practical joking. 
In one another, you must be 
tricked into sitting down where there isn’t 
achair, The Sick Lady wets her nurses 
with a glass of water. You shut your eyes 
and point at the Hole in the Wall, and have 
your finger bitten. Is Blind-man’s-buff— 
“ Blind Jack”—played anywhere else with so 
much merriment at Jack’s expense? “Jack, 
yor mother wants yo’!” “ What for?” 
“To sup yor porridge.” “Wheere’s t? 
“Hunt it!”—and they batter 
him well with knotted handkerchiefs and 
slippers till he finds it. Raisins come in a 
fiery dish, and you must grab and pop them 
into your mouth blazing. Then the revelry 
of “highly-piley” ! They set up the coal- 
rake in the middle, and go wrestling all 
round the kitchen to push each otker against 
it. Kissing games are not in favour here. 
They are, I fancy, apt to be voted “ soft !” 
But there the mistletoe ; and if 
somebody now and then remembers it 
when nobody else is thinking—at_ highly- 


way or 


spoon ?” 


hangs 


piley, say—great is the crack of laughter. 
Children’s Not so. “ Nowght 

ot’ sort!* as the goodwife says ; “‘ we’re 

all young an’ not wed yet.” You 

them played by grandmothers and grand- 

fathers 


games? 
can see 


a little “ short 7? t? wind,” no doubt, 
or “bothered wi t? rheumatic,” but otherwise 
undaunted by the years. They take their 
turn at around dance too, a schottische or 
a polka: when they learned, the waltz had 


not come in. Square dances? “Ower 
fanciful. Let’s bounce about a bit!” As 
for the music, that is not old-fashioned, 
being played on a German new piano, 


mounted on glass feet. All the lasses play 
now: what’s amiss with that? There is yet 
a merry bit o’ wood here and there. To wit, 
the old gaffer who goes with the sword 
dancers, to play for them and “say their 
Nomine,” is chosen for his fiddling. 

Well, there is the picture, just a flash-light. 
One seems to have dreamed it. Old 
Christmas Day is nearly, very nearly, dead, 
moreover. But for falling this year on a 
Saturday, it might have been forgotten. 

Or is it we who are nearly dead ? 
KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
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Something to Remember 
about the Pianola. 
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No name of any famous musician is ever included in a 
Pianola advertisement unless the artiste has actually endorsed 
the instrument in writing. Many of them have also provided 
interpretations of their favourite compositions for the Metro- 
style Pianola. 

Were it not for the aid of Paderewski, Strauss, Grieg, Elgar, 
Chaminade and many others equally famous, the Metrostyle 
Pianola would not be the success it is. For these artistes have 
orovided special interpretations of their favourite compositions 

y means of the Metrostyle, which in turn places them at the 
disposal of everyone who owns a Pianola. 

No amount of elaborate and misleading phrase-twisting 
can alter the fact that the Metrostyle Pianola alone permits of 
renderings being given according to the actual playing of the 
highest authorities. 

You can find no more entertaining and artistic way of playing 
than with the Pianola. 

You owe it to yourself, therefore, when purchasing a piano- 
layer, to see that it is a Metrostyle Pianola. You will then 
ave the satisfaction of knowing that you have the best piano- 

player that money can buy. 

‘ou are invited to call at Aolian Hall, and in any case write 
for Catalogue A. B. 








The Orchestrelle Co., 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
I35-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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GOWNS AND HATS. 


THE 


HE most resplendent show of 
costume that Paris has seen this 
winter has been the Automobile 

Show. While it lasted, it was the fashion- 
able rendezvous of 


LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 


beautiful wear. The sable coat of an 
English aristocrat walked side by side 
with the chinchilla mantle of an opulent 
bourgeoise. She, in her turn, rubbed 

shoulders with the 





all. Paris. Every 
evening between 
five and seven the 
Grand Palais 
changed its char- 
acter from a won- 
derful industrial 
exhibition to a 
fairyland of  rain- 
bow-coloured light, 
and the stern busi- 
ness of the day 
gave place to those 
attentions — which 
naturally fall to the 
share of fair women 
beautifully dressed. 


The centre alley 
was a promenade 
of: all that was 
latest and_ richest 
in fashion. On the 
stands, some _ of 
which were _ fur- 
nished like draw- 
ing-rooms, groups 


of pretty women in 
marvellous toilettes 
held their court, 
and showed to 
great advantage the 
latest creations of 
their dress-makers 
and milliners. 
These are the 
fashions we. still 
have with us, for 
they were set not 








graceful painted 
manneguin, Who 
wears the velvet and 
| ermine provided for 
her by her em- 
ployer as if to the 
manner born. A 
little farther off 
stood the fprovin- 
ctale who had come 
up with her hus- 
band to see the 
Show and some- 
thing of Paris. She 
gazed with wonder 
tinged with disap- 
proval at so much 
luxury, and _pro- 
bably thanked 
Heaven she was 
not as other women 
were. But I have 
not been asked to 
discuss social ethics. 
Chiffons are my 
theme : let me away 
to them. 

The gowns now, 
as then, are all in 
cloth or velvet, or 
a mixture of both; 
and the dominant 
style is Princess, 
followed closely by 
Empire. The illus- 
tration given here 
is from Martial et 
Armand. It is in 








only by _ society 
women, but by the 
mannequins Who 
were sent by the 
great couturiers to show the world what was 
to come as well as what already prevailed. 

The spectacle was a curious one, not 
merely because of Fashion’s vagaries, but 
from a social point of view. It was a 
meetiag of many classes on a common 
ground, that of devotion to the art of 


“The gowns are in cloth or velvet.” 
(Martial & Armand.) 


the new fawn-grey 
velvet, with cream 
lace yoke and 
collar. The 
feathers in the hat are of a soft pink that 
is almost crushed strawberry, but not 
quite, and the hat itself is felt of the 
same shade as the gown. The other day 
I saw a charming Empire gown in the 
softest shade of pale green cloth, It was 
worn by a fair girl with a smoke-grey hat 


The photographs by Boyer, Paris. 


Continued on Supplement, page 8 
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Hamilton's 
Irish Homespuns 
‘ , 2s 


Hand-spun, hand- 
woven, pure wool, 
forming correct dress ' 

for all seasons. 
Style, comfort, and 
endless wear. 
As supplied to Her late Majesty 
— Victoria, H.R.H. "The 
rincess of Wales, Earl Roberts, 
V.C., and titled families through: 
out the world, 


The Ideal Wear 


for outdoor sports, holiday-making, travelling, 
etc., etc. Equally suitable for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, 
and’ Children’ . Costumes. Also HAMILTON'S 
SERGES and REAL IRISH TWEEDS. Latest Patterns, 
Styles and Colours, at HALF LONDON PRICES. 
Sold by the vard, or Suits and Costumes made 
to measure. Perfect fit guaranteed. 
Patterns and Fashions Book sent post free to 
any address. Self-measurement chart accom- 
panies the patterns. 
Our Our fascinating new season’s Catalogue, or White 
House Budget, containing Illustrated List of the 
various products of Irish peasant industry, sent | 
post free on application. 


HAMILTON & CO., 


» Depot for the Irish Peasant Industries, Desk 21, 
The White House, PORTRUSH, IRELAND. 














BRAND’ 
ESSENCE 
"BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 








THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 





BATH OF 
BEAUTY 
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England, how you 
wear it! It tones 
beautifully with 
green, black, and 
pale grey. Ancther 
feature in headgear 
is the mountainous 
coiffure that some 
women are affecting. 
Roll rises upon roll 
to a terrific height, 
and the hat sits 
above all. The 
fashion is probably 
a fleeting one; at 
least let us hope so, as 
it makes most women 
look top-heavy. 

As far as Empire 
styles go, it is only 
given to the young 
and stim to wear 
them with success, 
unless it be in an 
evening gown made 
of some _ delicate 
material that could 
not look clumsy on 
the stoutest of us. 
The one shown here 
is very pure in style, 
and is_ essentially 
suited to Mlle. 
Ginette, of the 
Variétés Theatre. 
It is in cream cloth 
of the softest kind ; 
the crossed drapery 
over the breast is in 
mousseline de Ssote 
plissé,, so are the 
sleeves, and the plain 
shoulder-straps are 
essentially old-style. 

Evening frocks 
also came to a climax 








Mile, Ginette, in an old-style gown. 


and a voluminous veil in the same shade 
of grey. The coat had a touch of dead 
gold in the embroidery that marked the 
short waist, and the skirt was very long 
and full. These smoke-grey hats are 
quite a feature in Paris millinery, and it 
is extraordinary how effective is this cold 
shade of grey in feathers and velvet ; it 
is mysterious and somewhat sad, and un- 
less handled by a first-class artist might 
become dowdy, so beware, ladies of 


during the Automo- 
bile Show, for every 
one was ez féte, and the actresses sur- 
passed themselves. Mlle. Polaire, whose 
portrait in last season’s Salon by La 
Gandara caused so much talk, is the 
wearer of the exquisite toilette by Redfern 
which is given here. It is in white 
mousseline de sote, with an over-garment 
embroidered in roses into which a note 
of dead gold has been introduced. The 
waist-band is in Liberty silk with old 
buttons. Nothing could be more delicate 
Continued on Supplement, page 10. 
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CLIVE HOLLAND uses and recommends The WILLIAMS 
TYPEWRITER. He has used our machine for the past seven 
years, and has recently bought one of our Improved No. 2, By 
permission we give below extract from a recent letter: 


“The type is good and clear, and the absence of messy ink-ribbons is a 
sterling advantage. My advice to literary men especially is, buy a ‘Williams,’ 





It is more portable than most of the high-grade machines, wears well, has 
no double key-board (which I have found an additional strain upon the eyes), 


is speedy and easily kept in running order at small expense. 


“ All the other machines I have tried had some defect, which put them in 
my opinion on a lower basis of efficiency than the one I have adopted. 
“Yours, etc. 


“CLIVE HOLLAND. 
* Authors’ Club, S,W.” 


Send for Catalogue and details of our special discount prices; or call 
and try the machine— ‘ 


Williams Typewriter Co., 57, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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Mile Polaire: a Redfern gown. 


and graceful, or more expressive of the 
general character of the evening toilettes 
of the moment. They are all of the 
most fragile loveliness—billowy masses of 
moussedine or tulle, rich embroidery on 
the most delicate of textures, gold and 





































silver that loses its fresh- 
ness at the first touch of 
damp, and lace so fine 
that a hasty movement 
will ruin it. Where velvet 
is worn it is generally @ 
la Josephine, with a real 
Malmaison rose at the 
breast. 

Evening millinery and 
evening accessories are 
more various than I can 
say. ‘The latest hat has 
no crown. ‘The brim fits 
round a nest of real curls 
belonging to the high 
coiffure, and _ feathers 
wave at the side in gallant 
style, nodding and danc- 
ing over pink ears in a 
most tantalising way. 
Narrow little toques com- 
ing to a point over one 
eye also carry a bunch 
of feathers in this fashion, 
and seem to me the only 
hats that the new style 
of hair-dressing allows if 
any proportions are to be 
kept. Twists of velvet 
are also worn, either with 
one feather, or with the 
inevitable single rose, but 
they have no_ particu- 
lar mark of originality. 
Flowers carried in the 
hand is another whim of 
the Parisienne ; and when 
she casts long lashes on 
a pale ivory cheek, who 
stops to think her’ wan- 
tonly extravagant when 
she picks the dainty 
blossoms to pieces with 
a magnificent careless- 
ness of their _ beauty 
or their price? The 
other evening I saw a 


stole of hyacinths in every shade of 
pink. It made one think of Spring, 
and the eyes of the girl who wore it 
looked as if they held secrets as sweet 
as those claimed for the young of the 


year, 


M. E. C. 
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INDIGESTION 


,. GIVES RISE TO 
eens. 








LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLE, 
HEADACHE, BACKACHE, 
WEAKNESS, WEARINESS, 
NERVOUSNESS, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, DEBILITY. 





Nf 








———J_ 


Great Bodily Suffering; Incapacity 
to attend to the ordinary business of 
life; Pecuniary Loss; Permanent Ill- 
ness, Decrepitude, Despondency and 
probably a lingering, painful Death. 
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MOTHER SEIGEL’S SYRUP 





MAKES QUICK AND PERMANENT CURES. 





PRICE 2/6 AND (/1%2 PER BOTTLE. 


The 2/6 bottle contains 3 times as much as the 1/1'% size. 














More than 


400 


without 
stropping 















WITH THE 


“GILLETTE” 
SAFETY RAZOR. 


Think what this means to the 


atless than man who tortured himself for 
years with the old style razors 
} penny before he wrote us. 


per shave 


can 


be ob- 
tained 





















is in the wafer 
steel double- 
@ ecre edged bla > 
tempered in 
manner not possible with the forged blade e 
used in ordinary and other safety razors. 
Every blade is ground with diamond dust, 
and will give an average of 20 to 4) perfect 
velvet shaves, according tothe be rd, without 
bother ot stropping devices. Twelve of those 
double-edee olades go with each set. After 
these are all used, new ones cost you ouly 
44d. each 
Note the concave effect of the double-edged 
wafer blade when ready to shave, and com) are 
this one featu-e with any otler razor. Whole 
outfit sent in velvet-lined case, 21/-, post free. 


Now let the “GILLETTE” 
prove itself to you 


every day for a month on our 30 day free trial plan. Then, 

if for any reason you ‘d rather have your moncy than the razor, 

return the razor. Your money back and welcome. At any rate, 
write for our interesting booklet, sent post free by return. 


RICHFORD 6& CO., pest. c, 
Est, 52a, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


and at 153, Fieet Street, E. C 








Pitman’s . 
Metropolitan School 


Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 





Over 30,000 past students are now holding 
excellent business appointments. 


— COMPLETE 
E| COMMERCIAL 
f), CURRICULUM 


AT INCLUSIVE QUARTERLY FEES. 
Attendance Daily, i0 to 4. 











Students may also take separate 
Subjects : 
Shorthand, Book - keeping, 
Handwriting, Arithmetic, 
Business Methods, Languages 
Typewriting, etc., 

AT FIXED FEES. 


LARGE EVENING SCHOOL, and Popular CIVIL 
SERVICE and CORRESPONSENCE SECTIONS. 











All Efficient Students placed in Suitable Appointmerts 
without Fee. 2000 Vacancies at Disposal Annually. 


PITMAN’S NEW PROSPECTUS, 64 pages illustrated, sent 
a free. —Address (mentioning No. 2), Tke Secretary, 





itman’s Metropolitan School, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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THE STORY OF THE FOUNTAIN PEN. 


WENTY-TWO years ago last month 


there sat at a little desk in the 

single room which he had rented 
at the back of a cigar shop in New York 
a young inventor busy with the realisation 
of a clever idea. Mr. L. E, Waterman— 
for that was the inventor’s name—saw the 
need for making a pen that could be 
carried in the pocket and would always 
be ready for use—a pen, in short, that 
would supply its own ink, and would effi- 
ciently supplant those mysterious articles 
that, under the same name, are offered for 
public use, but prove so often unsatisfac- 
tory, in post 
offices, 
lodging- 
houses, 
and even 
in hotels. 
Other 
brains had 
been at 
work on 
the same 
lines, with- 
out suc 
cess, but 
Mr. Water- 
man solved 
the difficulty, and placed on the market 
Waterman’s Ideai Fountain Pen. 

At first the sale was slow, and the 
inventor had to be his own manufacturer, 
salesman, and.accountant. Gradually the 
pen won its way to the front by its 
superlative merit, the sales increased from 
two hundred in 1884 to more than three- 
quarters of a million in 1905, and the 
little desk and the single room at the 
back of a shop have grown to a six- 
story building in Broadway, with factories, 
employing hundreds of persons. 

Of the millions of writers in all parts 
of the world who have used these pens, 
many well-known novelists, essayists and 
journalists have written to express their 
high sense of satisfaction with them. 
With one pen, for example, which, he said, 
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Three choice specimens of Waterman's /deal Fountain pen. 


after nine years’ use, “is as good to-day 
as it was the day I bought it,” Mr. 
Frankfort Moore, “ without a single change 
of nib, without a single incapacitating 
accident” (we quote his own words), has 
written considerably more than two million 
words, Other eminent writers, having 
once used these pens, have found that they 
cannot write with any other; and Mr. Robert 
3arr, in praising his Waterman’s Ideal, says, 
“the pen, instead of being a symbol of 
drudgery, becomes the writer’s right hand.” 

What then is the merit of this, pen that 
has given it so high a place in the estima- 
tion of 
writers, and 
has ob- 
| tained for it 
| so large a 
| measure 
of popular 
success? 
Briefly, it 
may be 
said, it has 
won by its 
simplicity ; 
and so per- 
fectly is the 
pen made, 
that there is no risk of its getting out of 
order. The gold nib is a feature of special 
importance in a fountain pen, and in 
Waterman’s Ideal the writer is able to 
get the nib that suits him best exactly 
matched in 14-carat gold, tipped with the 
best iridium, and it will last for years. 

It may be interesting to add that, what- 
ever the price you may pay for Waterman’s 
Ideal, the quality of the pen never varies. 
If you go to your stationer’s or jeweller’s, 
or direct to Messrs. L. & C. Hardtmuth, 
of Golden Lane, London, E.C., half a 
guinea buys just the same perfect pen as 
thirty shillings or more, only in the latter 
case the gold or silver mounting adds 
to the cost but gives it a more handsome 
appearance and makes it additionally suit- 
able for presentation. 
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THE 


IN THE LIFE OF LABOUR. 


AN EPISODE 


BY JOSEPH 


MRYS was only in a hurry to get up 

the pit into the sunlight. He was in 

no hurry at all to get mixed up with one of 

the most horrible things that could happen 
to a man. 

He reached the bottom of the shaft just 
too late to “ketch” the carriage, but just 
in time to see it starting up. The top shoe 
had already clutched the centre-guide. 
That is, at the top and at the bottom of the 
carriage were two iron things, open-mouthed; 
and going up the pit, these irons gripped 
round a solid beam of wood, which ran 
through the shaft from the bottom right up 
to the daylight. At the bottom of the pit 
the starting-point of this beam could just be 
seen ; arf as the cage went up, the beam 
slipped into the gaping mouth of the shoe 
and guided the carriage through the pit in 
dead centre. Without this “centre-guide ” 
the cage would be dashed against the pit- 
walls and there would be a break-up of 
things. The chains at the top of the carriage 
had stiffened out with the weight of pulling 
up their load, and Emrys realised that he 
had lost his chance of going up for the time. 

“Du, du! (Oh! the deuce !)” 
ruefully. He was so near that he felt tempted 
being 
agile: 


heavy 


said Emrys 


to leap into the carriage as it was 
drawn up. But Emrys was no longer 
forty years or so “on the coal,” lifting 
weights in a perpetual stoop, will give a man 
legs like crooked stilts. He pulled at his 
beard in a disappointed way, and looked 
enviously up at the carriage—packed with 
men and boys—just as the bottom shoe of it 
was reaching the point of the centre-guide. 
“Lord!” roared Emrys in terror. He 
saw a careless boy’s foot protruding over 
the shoe. The carriage was being pulled 
up by a great steam-engine. The centre- 
guide would catch the protruding foot, and 
either rip the owner's leg out of its socket. 
or drag him out of the carriage, crush him 
into pulp between it and the wall of the pit, 
and drop the lifeless heap into the “sump” 
—the ditch-like hole below the shaft-bottom 
which drained all the black water of the pit 
workings. There was no way of stopping 
the carriage in time. Emrys’s hand flew 
from his beard to the foot. He pushed the 
foot in. He knew he had saved a human 








PIT. 


KEATING, 


life. But he could not understand, for a 
moment, what followed. The flare of gas- 
light at the bottom of the pit suddenly went 
out, as it were ; and there was a most ex- 
cruciatIng pain at his right shoulder. His 
legs were dangling and his body was being 
knocked about as if something were trying 
to shake the breath of life out of him. Then 
Emrys knew that he was being dragged up 
the pit under the carriage, caught by its 
rough edge, and hanging by the sleeve of 
his coat, with death in the black space 
underneath him when the coat gave way. 
The wind blew great nubs of coal into his 
face, and whistled into his ears ; the rocking 
of the carriage threatened to break every 
bone in his body against the centre-guide ; 
the iron shoe that clutched round the guide 
hissed like an open steam-valve. 
pit came an increasing roar, and mingled 
with it the rattle of chains. Emrys knew 
it was the down-coming carriage, and he 
wondered if it would catch him and rip him 
open from head to foot. But that did not 
happen. The roar and rattle quieted down, 
and he heard the men in the carriage shout : 

“Engine broke down? God! P’raps she'll 
let us drop and smash us all into the sump!” 

Emrys, underneath, guessed that the 
people at the bottom of the pit had at last 
got over their paralytic seizure of horror, 
and had signalled to the engine-man to stop. 

But just then the dead weight of his body 
became too much for the sleeve of his coat, 
Emrys heard the cloth tearing. It ripped 
open, and Emrys had nothing to hold him 
up any longer. He fell; and the black 
emptiness under him was like the open 


Down the 


mouth of a monstrous man-eater, 

It is quite useless to talk about presence 
of mind in such a case. Quickness of 
thought is more of a proverb than a fact. 
Emrys could not get up the speed of his 
thoughts beyond seventy a second ; whereas 
his body started going down at the rate of 
a hundred, and would go faster with every 
inch. Human presence of mind, about 
which we hear so much, would have been 
no good at all to him. 

But a superhuman something else in- 
spired Emrys’s stiff legs and arms. They 


flew out like a falling spider’s tentacles ; 
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and by the time Emrys’s brain had decided 
to begin to work, he was clinging by his 
toes and finger-tips to something down in 
the darkness. 

He heard the wind whistling against the 
back of his ears, and he knew from that that 
all behind and below him was space. He 
could see nothing ; and as he had only the 
slenderest hold of the thing, he did not 
know how long it would be before he would 
fall and be smashed. Emrys felt that the 
wind would end by blowing him off. Then 
it would be a long drop indeed ; for he did 
not feel equal to getting a new grip. 

His eyes naturally looked upwards. He 
saw the light from the men’s lamps in the 
carriage. The rays shone down between 
the edge of the carriage and the wall of the 
pit ; and Emrys saw that he was clinging to 
the thing that had caused all the trouble— 
the centre-guide, which ran all the way up 
the pit, and kept the carriage in a straight 
line. The guide could not remain firm 
without the girders behind it. They ran all 
across the side of the pit, and the guide- 
beam was riveted to them. And Emrys’s 
brain, now in comparatively decent working 
order, urged him to try and get his toes on 
one of these girders somewhere below. 

He could not hold on where he was, In 
fact, he was slipping already. His fingers 
and toes seemed to dig into the wood of the 
centre-guide like steel points. He had one 
hand and one foot at each side of the beam, 
clinging to it. All he could hope for was 
that his toes were far enough in to touch 
the edge of a girder behind the guide. All 
his intellect ‘went into his toes just then ; 
and they were so sensitive at that moment 
that they did their work with marvellous 
intelligence. Emrys suddenly found them 
resting on the edge of a cross-girder. 

But before he could say “ Thank God,” 
there came another horror that seemed to 
be worse than the one before it. He heard 
the hiss of the shoe upon the guide. He 
looked up. He saw the light from the 
carriage slowly lowering. No doubt the 
people at the pit bottom had signalled up 
for the carriage to be lowered. They had 
not seen Emrys’s body fall. There was the 
hope, therefore, that he was still alive at the 
bottom of the carriage. But Emrys at once 
saw that the carriage coming down must 
sweep him from the guide. There was no 
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way of escape from it. 
down slowly. 


The light came 
He could hear the excited 
talk of the men—frightened because they 
thought the winding-engine had gone wrong. 

The carriage came down over Emrys’s 
head ; it was so near that its shadow reached 
him. The poor fellows at the bottom had 
given ‘a fatal signal. Emrys could not 
countermand it. Neither from top nor from 
bottom could a signal be sent. The next 
thing that could happen would be the 
sweeping of Emrys from his hold upon the 
guide to knock him down into black eternity. 
Emrys entirely gave up hope, and flashed 
what he thought was his last look around 
him. He saw the cross-girders, and the 
centre-guide, and the thin wire running up 
beside it. That thin wire had sent up the 
terrible signal, The light gleamed upon it. 
It would kill him, and he dared not attempt to 
touchit, The carriage came relentlessly down. 

Then a magnificent inspiration made his 
brain almost burst out of his skull. He 
roared out in a frenzy to the man in the 
carriage : 

“Knock stop !—reach out to the wire. 
Knock stop, for God’s sake !” 

Only God knows how it was done in time. 
The wire vibrated with a great clang, and 
the carriage ‘came to a stop, on Emrys’s 
head. Even a gentle touch could have 
dislodged him. He swayed under it. But 
he kept his hold. The men, by leaning out 
of the carriage, had reached the wire, and 
the slow motion allowed them to send up the 
signal without the danger of being pulled out. 

They were clamorous in their excitement 
when they found Emrys was underneath, 
with no possible way of getting him in. 
But a man used to the myriad dangers of 
pit-working becomes stolid enough when 
stolidity can do him any good. Emrys 
knew what was wanted He gave 
instructions calmly, : 

“Til hold on here,” said he. rhere’s 
no way of getting at me with any one of the 
carriages. Send this carriage up, take her 
off the chains, and send down a bucket or 
something instead on the end of the chains, 
so that I can get in.” 

This left Emrys clinging to the centre- 
guide as if he were imitating Jack-and-the- 
Beanstalk. Then two men went down in 
a big iron bucket; and three men went up 
in it. 
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A DOG DRAMA IN 'SEVEN ACTS. 


BY CHARLES PEARS, 


“1 know —fight it!” 


aes eas 
IN 


Wish Fido would join me in a tug.” 
Caan ; 


“It's all your fault, Fido!” 
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THE TYPEWRITER FOR 
THE SERVICES. 


“TN an article we published about a year back 

I we dealt at some length with the question 
of a typewriter for the Services, and expressed 
the opinion that the typewriter manufactured 
by the Williams Typewriter Co., of 57, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C., was in all respects the 
most efficient machine then on the market. We 
arrived at this conclusion after a careful and 
minute investigation of the points of this 
machine as compared with other typewriters. 
We enumerated those points, or most of them— 
viz., visible writing, ball bearings at all im- 
portant points, a free-running guide roller, the 
ability to move and set the carriage to any 
desired point, enabling the operator to correct 
errors, insert letters, etc., easily and quickly, 
the convenient position of the margin stops and 
release keys, the readiness with which the line 
spacing can be changed, the locking of all parts 
of the machine by the screw bolts when desired, 
the precision of the paper feed, the simplicity 
of the keyboard, and, finally, the absence of a 
ribbon. At the time that article was published 
the Williams Typewriter was in use in the office 
of this Journal, and the same machine has been 
almost constantly at work ever since. After 
twelve months’ practical experience of this type- 
writer the opinion we previously expressed in 
regard to it is more than justified. We cannot 
speak too highly of this excellent machine, nor 
do we feel we can recommend it too strongly as 
a typewriter unexcelled for reliability, accuracy, 
ease in use, as also in reference to the beautiful 
work turned out by it. We know of no better 
typewriter, and we do not believe there is one. 
The same machine is still at work in the office 
of this paper, and we shall be pleased to show it 
to any of our readers and testify to its merits as 
practically demonstrated during the past year, 

“To meet the wishes of those who desire a 
less expensive typewriter, the Williams Com- 
pany now manufacture in this country—the 
parts being sent from the United States—a 
small machine which is sold for cash at £13 2s. 
The machine is light, compact and portable, and 
will be found very suitable for those who have to 
transport a typewriter from place to place. 
It possesses all the distinctive features of the 
larger Williams machine, and though it is so 
light and compact, it has proved itself to be as 
durable and reliable as any of its rivals, This 
smaller model should have a very large sale, as 
there is no other first-class typewriter on the 
market which can be purchased at anything like 
the price at which this recently introduced 
machine is offered. Full information in regard 
to either machine can be obtained from the 
head office of the Williams Typewriter Co., 
57, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.”—From 
War Office Times and Naval Review. 
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BIRD-LIFE IN MARCH. 


BY J. A. 


J OW the woodcock, having paired, will 

wing his way northward, to make his 
Russia. 
The numbers that remain with us through- 
out the year are, however, becoming greater, 
owing mainly to the increase of fir planta- 
tions in 


nest in Scandinavian forests or in 


our country. Lapwings become 
very lively, flapping their broad wings, crest 
erecting, and, in pairs, looking for a suitable 
nesting-place in little hollows of the land. 
They wheel, too, in companies, over the 
high-lying pastures. The brightly marked 
wheatear now flits over the rough stony pas- 
tures and along the sandy dunes ; he is a shy 
restless creature, timid as a rule to a degree. 

Myriads of small furnish food 
for many of the birds, after remaining 
torpid during the winter ; the worms also 
are showing up in quantities ; food generally 
is plentiful. In districts favoured by the 
green woodpecker, if you look out early 
enough you may see one or two of these 
hard-working birds tearing at the turf of 
your well-kept lawn, with beak and feet, in 
quest of the grubs of the cockchafer,—an 
interesting sight to those who only know 
the bird as he shows his red head, peeping 
round the bole of a hear him 
drumming on the bark during this month. 
That small timber-haunting bird, the tree- 
creeper, is also busy, moving up and down 
and round the trunk of some old tree in 
search of spiders and other insects that 
infest the crevices of the bark. Its colours 
so closely resemble the lichen-marked tree 
that but for its peculiar mouse-like motions 
you might not detect it, as it climbs aided 
by its long curved claws, and tail-feathers 
pressed closely against the tree. 


snails 


tree, or 


The nut- 


hatches, who will be looking for a hole to 
nest in now, are also about the tree-trunks. 
They are clever builders, blocking up the 
entrance to the nest by skilful masonry, 





OWEN. 


leaving only a small hole for going in and 
coming out. You will hear the male’s shrill 
tui-iui, its business-note ; at other times it 
is more flutelike in tone. 

Now is the time to look for the golden- 
crested wrens, which arrive in flocks on our 
east coast; the tiniest of all our British 
birds, one marvels at the dainty little 
creatures braving storm and the high winds 
of March, resting sometimes in the rigging 
of fishing-vessels in the North Sea, and 
flying dazzled against the thick panes of 


lighthouse windows. Some delay their 
coming until April. Again in autumn 


numbers will arrive. The dainty hanging 
mossy nest, so cunningly felted with spiders’ 
webs, wool, lichen and a few tiny feathers, 
is hung beneath the branch of a yew, a 
cedar or fir tree. The tiny blue-tit, the 
coal-tit, and the great-tit, whose company 
the golden-crest affected during the winter 

about three hundred of these birds I saw 
last year in one company in a pinewood— 
are also as busy as they can be in our 
gardens and orchards, 

Earliest of all our spring visitors is the 
little chiff-chaff, who is very like his relative, 
The golden- 
crest’s nest is almost spherical, that of the 
chiff-chaff is an oval, dome-shaped, having 
the opening near the top; it is placed 
oftenest among ferns and grasses, not far 


the willow wren, only smaller. 


from the ground; yet he loves to sing in 
the branches’ of high elm trees. 

The little sand-martin, first of the swallow 
family to come back to us, we may expect 
towards the end of March, also perhaps 
the merry pee-bird, the cuckoo’s mate, who 
comes to herald the cuckoo—the wryneck 
properly speaking, whose habit of twisting 
its neck and hissing when disturbed on its 
nest has gained for it the name of snake- 
bird. Its plumage is exquisitely pencilled 
Continued on Supplement, page 10. 
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in greys and browns, its tail-feathers are 
barred with black, and there are curious 
markings on its wings. It is lazy as to 
nest-making, satisfying itself with any suit- 
able hole it can find, in a tree generally, but 
sometimes in a sandbank or earth-cutting. 
If taken in the hand it can feign to be dead. 
The varying characteristics and habits of 
the different species of birds afford endless 
study to the observer, and matter, indeed, 
for wonder. As Gilbert White said, a good 
ornithologist should be able to distinguish 
birds by their air and bearing as well as 
by colours and shapes, on the ground or on 
the wing, in the bush as well as in the hand ; 
“there is somewhat in most genera that at 
first sight discriminates them.” When one 
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knows the different species by sight, one is 
only on the bare threshold of intimacy with 
them, so to speak. 

Now we may listen for the hooting of the 
brown, tawny, or wood owl. This may be 
heard even as near London as on the edge 
of Ealing Common, in a spinney near 
Gunnersbury Lane; and one I knew of 
visited a garden in Acton every night not 
so long ago, Not many of our birds will 
be nesting until next month, but by the 
end of March the wood owl will have eggs 
in its nest in the hollow of some decayed 
tree—in the South of England at any rate, 
So, of course, will the missel-thrush ; and 
the song-thrush and the blackbird will have 
their first broods hatched out, 





THE ORATOR. 
_A MEMORY OF THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


BY f. 
(WITH APOLOGIES TO THE 


ITH ’wildered look of mild surprise, 
The Chairman’s call obeying, 
Unostentatiously I rise 
(Awhile for cheers delaying). 


With many a stammer, haw, and hum, 
And many a phrase affected, 

Like . .. ** Unaccustomed as I am——” 
And... ‘honour unexpected—---” 


Then soon acquiring native ease 
By resolute endeavour, 

plunge forthwith 72 medias res 
And sail along for ever. 


oo 


— 


trace my subject to the Flood, 
And track it down the ages ; 
mark its phases, bad and good, 
Through Hist’ry’s chequered pages. 


— 


a 


all its points dissect, discuss ; 
I probe its very tissues,— 
wander far through devious, 
Irrelevant side-issues. 


— 


My path is decked with phrases fair, 
That phrases fearful neighbour : 
* Retaliation ;” ‘‘ Home Rule Scare ;” 
‘*Free Trade,” and “Chinese Labour,” 


And figures upon figures piled 
Of import or production, 

To prove our trade is booming wild, 
Or rushing to destruction. 


I draw them all along, and flow, 
A turgid, turbid river ; 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I ge on for ever. 


A. FAHY. 


SHADE OF LORD TENNYSON.) 


No cause is just save that. alone 
Of which I’m the exponent ; 
As hungry dog upon a bone, 
I fall on an opponent. 


My. choicest epithets are spent 

To prove him not worth mention, 
I own him right—by accident, 

And wrong—by set intention. 


I wither him with lofty scorn, 
I to his statements nail him ; 

And lastly, on dilemma’s horn 
Remorselessly impale him, 


Then past the rapids rough of wrath, 
With many a shake and) shiver, 

I glide into a smoother path 
And sail as if for ever. 


I pray, I plead, I claim, I crave, 
{ argue hours together ; 

I fret, I fume, I rant, I rave, 
Yet never turn a feather. 


In vain his watch the Chairman eyes, 
And drops a mild suggestion ; 
In vain the restive audience cries, 
**Time !”—*‘Cut it short!” and ‘* Question.” 


** A few words more, and I have done-—” 
They linger, but they rue it, 

For when they think that down I've run, 
I’m only warming to it. 


And when at last they melt away, 
I pause or falter never— 

For men may go, or men may stay, 
But I go on for ever. 


* 
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OOKING through 
the Journal to 

Stella the other day, I 
was struck with the fraternity that existed, 
under Queen Anne, between politics and 
literature. The present Parliament con- 
tains no fever than six new members 
whose names are familiar for other than 
purely political reasons. The emergence 
into Parliamentary life of Mr, G. H. Radford, 
Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, with 
the return of Mr. Herbert Paul, is sufficient 
answer to those who believe artistic work of 
every kind to be incompatible with active 
political life. The widest known of the 
new group is, I suppose, Mr. Mason: yet 
I should not be surprised if Mr. Radford 
commanded almost as wide a circle of 
readers. For Mr. Radford, who defeated 
Sir Benjamin Cohen at East Islington, 
contributed to Mr, Birrell’s “ Obiter Dicta” 
that essay on Falstaff which so maay think 
one of the most illuminating things done 
on Shakespeare’s characters. 

“Who is that boy?” So I was asked 
once at a meeting when Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman got up to speak; and indeed 
Mr. Masterman’s somewhat melancholy 
outlook on life does not seem to have 
affected either his natural good-humour or 
his inherent youthfulness. He has had a 
“varied experience. ‘Slummer” (to use the 
old word), journalist, essayist and politician, 
he is an admirable example of the Christian 
Socialism which counts as its leaders the 
Bishop of Birmingham and Dr. Scott 
Holland. So long ago as 1899 his “ Tenny- 
son as a Religious Teacher” won praise in 
critical quarters; and the literary charm 
then shown has been further illustrated in 
that poignant little book “ From the Abyss” 
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and his “In Peril of Change.” In the last 
volume of essays Mr. Masterman showed 
great power in a form Mr. Gosse popularised 
in England, the mixed critico-biographical 
essay ; and his study of Dr. Temple is a 
thing tobe treasured, He has the pessimism 
of a reformer ; but he has qualities of re- 
ligious and social enthusiasm that should do 
great things for his party. 

Mr. Mason is the only one of our new 
group who is novelist stm/le ; he is as well 
known to Mudie’s subscribers as are his 
fellow-politicians, Sir Gilbert Parker (who 
is in), Sir A. Conan Doyle (who is out), Mr. 
Rider Haggard, Mr. Anthony Hope, and 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, whom, it is said, he 
almost spurred into standing for a Scotch 
seat. Had he succeeded, I am sure all 
parties would welcome Tinkerbell ushering 
the author of “ Peter Pan” into the House. 
Mr. Mason is of Oxford, and, like so 
many undergraduates who afterwards turn 
to literature—or do not—he was not un- 
regarded as a possible author. 





Those who 


knew of him at 7Zyinity were ready to 
welcome “The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler.” There are many of us who 


think that Mr. Mason has drawn no more 
beautiful character than his Miranda 
of the Balcony (surely one of the best 
names ever given to a novel); but all 
of us hope he will give her a companion, 
and soon. 

That the most industrious writer of 
literary paragraphs must sometimes forget, 
was shown the other day, when the 
Academy announced that Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
was the only M.P. who had regularly pub- 
lished verse. Mr. Lehmann’s claims as a 
poet are not likely to be disputed by any 
who remember “ Crumbs of Pity,” or who 
have been reading his recent contributions 
to Blackwoods Magazine. Mr. Lehmann 

32* 
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is a happy instance of Mr. Punch’s im- 
partiality in politics. Many readers look 
first through their Charivari to see whether 
its new Editor and R. C. L. are proclaim- 
ing, as they have done not infrequently, 
very divergent opinions in the same 
hospitable columns. His poems have the 
same fire ofj indignation and the same 
merciless satire that the gentle Hood could 
write at times. Those who are ignorant of 
Mr. Lehmann’s claims as a poet have very 
likely laughed over his “ Billsbury Election,” 
one of the best bits of modern political 
humour, 

With Mr. J. M. Robertson, who gained 
Tyneside, we come to quite another kind of 
author. Shakespearean scholar, secularist, 
rationalist, controversialist, writer on religion, 
anthropology, and mythology, he is probably 
the most versatile man in the House— 
certainly the most versatile new member. 
He has more than twenty volumes to his 
credit ; and those who think we are all 
somewhat the better for a brisk conflict 
hope that he may add yet another twenty to 
the score. 

That Mr. Herbert Paul should succeed 
Mr. Labouchere at Northampton is appro- 
priate enough: Mr. Paul is not, of course, 
new to the House, but since his last Parlia- 
ment he has done much literary work. His 
chief fault is that he is too taken up with 
his manner to pay sufficient attention to his 
matter; and his monograph on Matthew 
Arnold had almost as many mistakes as 
epigrams. Since the Arnold, however, we 
have had the “History of England,” that 
now only lacks its final volume, and the 
“ Life of Froude.” Inthese Mr. Paul shows a 
distinct advance ; and though he still keeps 
his old tendency to linger in the vestry with 
the parish gossips, we trust experience will 
cure him of his taste for the dustbins of the 
law-courts and the inventories of church- 
wardens. 

When I first went into the Debating 
Hall of the Union at Oxford, in the mid 
nineties, I remember a friend pointed 
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out on the ex-officials’ benches a man 
with a pale, big face, and a mop of black 
hair. ‘ That’s Belloc,” he said: “the only 
man who can talk in the Union about 
‘affairs of the heart.’” But it is as a 
debater I chiefly remember Mr. Belloc. 
One day an earnest Fabian, now, I believe, 
a Colonial official, came down to teach the 
young Oxford idea how to Fabianise ; and 
Belloc, sturdy individualist then as now, 
came to interrogate. The lecture over, 
Belloc jumps up. The lecturer, conde- 
scending, asks the chairman the name of 
his interlocutor ; and the chairman warns 
him. After some innocent inquiries, Belloc 
suddenly asks, “Would you approve of 
voluntary Socialism, Mr. ea 

A moment for consideration, and the 
lecturer gives a hesitating “ Ye—e—es.” 

“Then you approve of the monastic system 
of the middle ages,” darts his heckler, 

The lecturer, who knows nothing of 
monastic systems, blushes, stammers, and 
acknowledges the fact. 

Again, when Mr. Walsh, of “Secret 
History of the Oxford Movement ” notoriety, 
came to lecture in a hall at Cowley, Belloc 
was there, and was only prevented from 
giving Mr. Walsh rather a severe time by 
the intervention of the chairman, who ruled 
him out of order, as far as I remember, 
because he was a Roman Catholic. As the 
chairman, who is now one of the members 
for Liverpool, was a Wesleyan, the audience 
of undergrads. took his interference rather 





badly. Still, the chair’s influence did not 
prevent Belloc from uttering a_ protest 


French in its intensity, but English in its 
calm indignation, ‘I come here to a public 
meeting, and I hear my Mother insulted, 
and when I rise to defend her, you bid me 
keep silence.” 

Mr. Belloc’s presence in the House may, 
in a degree, make up for the absence of 
Lord Hugh Cecil: there is less difference 
between the individualist Tory and the indi- 
vidualist Radical than between Mr. Belloc. 
and some of his Socialist allies. 

R, ELLIS ROBERTS. 


Bow Bow 
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‘Mother says my Stiongth fies 
in my cup of Cocoa, 

Gut J cam never see it there; 
S'pose Sve drunk it!” 
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HAMILTON’S 
IRISH HOMESPUNS 


HAND.SPUN, HAND-WOYVEN, PURE WOOL _ 


Correct Style for the Spring Season, 
Comfort and -Endless Wear. 


OUR LIST OF TITLED PATRONS includes HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES, and many members of the Royal Family. the Marchioness of Droy heda, the 
Countess Annesley, Earl Roberts, V.C., Sir Beaumont Dixie, Bart., Sir Joseph Savory, and many others. 


The Ideal Wear 


lor town and country, holiday-making, eutdoor sports, etc., for spring and summer; no other material affords both men and women the 
same feeling of ease, comfort, and correctness ; and no other material resists so successful'y the soiling effects of rain, mud, and creasing. 
The charm and quality of Hamilton's Irish Homespuns come of their being made of all new wool, and of their being made by hand—the 
wool is spun by hand, and the fabric is woven on hand-looms. 

Sold by the yard or made to measure, Batisfaction Guaranteed. Latest Patterns, Styles 

and Colours at HALF LONDON PRICES. Per Yard, 29 inches wide, Handmade— Homespun—1/9, 

2/-, 2/3, 2/3, 2/9, 3/-, 3/3, 3/6, 3/9. Irish Tweeds, per yard, 29 inches wide, 3/3, 3/6, 3/9. Wide Irish 

Costume Tweeds and Suitings, per yard, 56 inches wide, 5/9, 6/9. 7/-, 7/6. 

FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR: FOR LADIES’ WEAR: 


Riding and Hunting Breeches (Homespun | Stylish Visiting Costumes, P!>in Tailor-made, 
or ‘T'weed), 16/6, 18/6, 20/-, 21/6 with Jacket or Bodice according to taste, 63/-, 68/«, 70/6 

Lounge Suit, in Greys, Browns, Drabs, 55/-, | Separate Skirts, for walking or cycling, 21/6, 
57/6, 60/-, 63/-, 65/- 22/6, 25/., 28/-, 30/- 

Morning Suit, 57/6, 60/-, 63/-. 65/-, 67/6 | New Mode! Covert Coat, 40/-, 42/-, 45/-, 

Norfolk Suit, 57/6, 6O0/-, 63/-, 65/-, 67/6 47/6, 50/. 

Travelling Ulster, 55/-, 60/-, 65/-, 70/- Ladies’ Golf Cape, 27/6, 30/., 32/6, 35/-, 38/- 

Chesterfield Overcoat, 50/-, 52/6, 55/-,57/6 | Ladies’ Utsters, 50/., 55/-, 60/-, 65/- 

Charming New Season's White House Budget, containing Patterns and Fashion Book sent post free to any address, 

many Illustrations, showing the various products of Irish FREE Please state colour and kind of patterns required, Self- 

peasant industry, sent post free on application, m t chart is sent with them. 








| HAMILTON & CO.,, nesx 21, Tis’ wauire Housk, PORTRUSH IRELAND. 
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SPRING FASHIONS 
FROM PARIS. 


BY M. E. CLARKE. 


a the month of tears 
and smiles, brings with 
it so many airs “born of the 
gentle south,” that Fashion has 
few qualms in showing to the 
world those treasures she has 
been hiding for so long. Here 
in Paris, with the Concours 
Hippique and the Vernissage 
of the Beaux Arts’ Salon, she 
is in her element. The hats 
are what charm us most, I 
think. They are at once so 
simple and so very elegant. 
Lentheric, who is a past-master 
in the art of millinery, has some 
of the most alluring headgear 
I have seen. The three shown 
in our illustrations give a general 
idea of the present and coming 
Spring hat by Lentheric. styles, the trend of which is 
decidedly simple in form and 
quiet in tone. There are no hard-and-fast rules as to size and height. Every woman 
may wear what seemeth right 
in her own eyes, so long as 
she remembers the copybook 
maxim, which advises “ modera- 
tion in all things.” 

There is rather less liberty 
allowed in gowns; for the 
corselet skirt and bolero, or 
the Princess robe, seem to have 
secured the favour of the great 
majority. The former is practi- 
cal and neat as well as elegant, 
for it has done away with the 
untidy waist, and now that straps 
are carried over the shoulders, 
forming a V back and front, it 
no longer appears to cut the 
figure too sharply. A_ very 
dainty chemisette should al- 
ways be worn with this style 
of skirt, or much of the charm 
is lost. The Princess robe is, 
of course, more elegant than 
the corselet, and to the lucky 
owner of a beautiful slim figure 
it is the one style to be desired. 
The Empire robes are still in 








A smart hat in black by Lentheric, 
Continucd on Supplement, page 6. 
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A MetrostylePianol 
is necessary to you. 














You cannot help but admit that an invention which allows you to play the 
piano, as a great artiste plays it, is a most desirable acquisition, something 
that you cannot afford to be without. 

The Metrostyle Pianola is the only piano-player which gives any one the 
power of reproducing authoritative interpretations. Therefore it is beyond 
question the best piano-player obtainable. 

Probably the cost has not precluded your purchase, especially as we have 
a system of easy payments for customers who desire to avail themselves of it. 

Perhaps you do not credit the fact that the piano can be played artistically 
other than by hand. But most of the leading musicians have testified to the 
artistic value of the Metrostyle, and nothing is more certain than your being 
equally convinced if you call any time at Aeolian Hall. 

Perhaps you are hesitating under the impression that there are other 
instruments “just as good.” This is an entirely erroneous idea: no other 
piano-player has the Metrostyle. The Metrostyle is unique, and is admitted to 
be so by authorities such as Grieg, Joachim, Moszkowski, Paderewski, and 
many other eminent musicians. 

There is no limit to the scope of your playing when you own a Metrostyle 
Pianola. Your repertoire consists of 15,000 compositions, and you can play 
any one of these correctly and artistically. Can you do this playing by hand ? 
Can you render music in the way Paderewski has played it > The Metrostyle 
enables you to play anything, even if your knowledge of music is nil. 

If you cannot call at Aeolian Hall, do not forget to write for full particulars, 
specifying Catalogue A.B. 


The Orchestrelle Co., 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
I35-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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favour for evening wear, but they are not 
possible for us all, and some women prefer 
to keep the unadulterated waist-line—as, for 
instance, in the illustration we show here 
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which is very much in favour with tall women 
is the long lace tunic over a Liberty silk. 
The corsage is pointed in Louis XVI. fashion, 
with a very low-cut Marie Antoinette fichu 

















An evening toilette by Drecoll 


of an evening toilette by Drecoll in white 
mousseline de sote richly embroidered in gold. 
It is worn by Mlle. Murat, and is essentially 
suited to her stately beauty. Another style 





of silk edged with a silk frill, and sleeves 
not reaching to the elbow, also in folded 
silk with frill. 


For morning wear in the Bois, where the 
Continued on Supplement, page 8. 
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“Temeco” Bonus. * 


The Handsome New Edition of Mrs. Beeton’s 
Household Management, just published at 7/6 
net, containing 2,056 pages, and 3,945 recipes, 
and full of information regarding management 
of the House and Servants, will be given free 
by the Lemco Company in exchange for weight 
COUPONS representing 5 lbs. Lemco, collected 
between now and 3ist March, 1907. 
N.B.—WEIGHT COUPONS ONLY accepted for Mrs. 

Beeton’s 7/6 Household Management, they will be 
found under capsule of every jur. uff Outside 


Wrappers still exchangeable for the Lemco Cookery 
Book as before. 
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Just Published at 7/6 net. LEMCO, 


o? Free for LEMCO The original and only genuine Liebig Company’s Extract. % 
ca Weight Coupons. Famous for forty years as the most concentrated form of beef goodness. * 


4 Post Coupons, with 6d. for carriage,to 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. it 




















TUROG BREAD 





“TUROG” is the new brown bread, that contains all the 
body building salts and nourishment of the wheat. 

_ Unlike ordinary brown bread, a “TUROG” Loaf is light 
in crumb and beautifully crusty. 
Owing to the fact that the flour is partially cooked in pre- 
paration, “ TUROG™” bread is very digestible, 
It makes delicious toast. Try it, 
Write us to-day for 


FREE SAMPLE LOAF, 


Mentioning your baker’s name to 


SPILLERS & BAKERS, Ltd. (Dept. F). CARDIFF. 
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trees are all in their young spring green, and 
there is promise of even more loveliness to 
follow, I notice many variations on the simple 
tailor-made, both in cut and material. One 
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worked over again with a design in blue. 
The sleeves are short, with deep, turned- 
backed cuffs and a fall of lace. The same 
braid trimmed the skirt, which was long 

















A Princess robe in cream lace and pale grey. 


of the most inviting I have seen is a little 
‘suit of navy-blue cloth, with three-quarter 
basque coat, trimmed with black-and-white 
‘silk braid, Louis XV. vest of cream brocade 


and full. With it was worn a blue toque 
with white-and-blue trimmings. As a rule 
the- morning toilettes are more simple than 
this, but all of them are very dainty and 
Continued on Supplement, page 10.) 
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Dainty,Prac- 

tical Toilet 

pevetete ier product of the 
wonderful 
mechanical 
skill of the 


4 im pro ve- 
ment made 


Price, triple silver-plated, 21/- 
Additional blades, perTen, 2/6 


THE MODERN RAZOR. 


HOf all leading Cutlers, Silver. 
smiths, Hairdressers, Chemists, 
and up-to-date Stores. 
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PAPER FASTENERS 


Have you tried the *O.K."? Itis the most secure 
and convenient little paper fastener made, 
Ask your Stationer for these tiny, tight-holding paper 
fasteners. Every good class dealer keeps them. 
be Price 10d. and 1/- per tin. 


* C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C, 
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FROM THE 


MOMENI 


OF BIRTH 






Weigh- 
, ing the 
Baby. 


qd 


he: 


Mothers are assured of the absolute 
purity and unfailing efficacy of Cuti- 
cura Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
in the preservation and purificatiori 
of the skin, scalp, hair, and hands of 
infants and children. They may be 
used from the moment of birth. 


Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills are sola throughout 
the world. Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 
5 Rue de la Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; 
Boston, U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Propa 
sa Mailed Free, “ All About Baby's Skin, Scalp and Hair.’ 
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fresh, In the afternoon the Champs Elysées 
ds crowded with gaily-dressed women, either 
walking, driving, or resting beneath the 
shade of the chestnut trees, The smartest 
gowns are undoubtedly the Princess robes, 
‘with which are worn the most exquisite lace 
stoles and muffs edged with a very narrow 
band of fur. Our illustration shows a very 
pretty example of this dainty style of half 
season costume, carried out in pale grey and 
‘beautiful cream lace. It is a toilette that is 
as suitable for a vernissage as for a féle des 
Jleurs, in spite of the muff, which is really 
only a bag to carry all those little toilette 
necessaries the modern woman loves to have 
about her both indoors and out. 

I must not forget, in dealing with the 
broad outlines of fashion, to mention a few 
of those details to which the Parisienne 
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gives so much attention. There is always 
the neat boot and faultless glove, of course ; 
but there is also the dainty cravat and the 
bunch of violets. The cravat makes a bright 
addition to the plain morning tailor-made, 
and with the fine weather I have noticed 
some very pretty ones in embroidery to tone 
with the costume, or in white lawn delicately 
worked. The dainty Louis roses are more 
suitable for afternoon wear, but they are 
charming anywhere, and freshen up a blouse 
that has seen its best days wonderfully. 
The bunch of spring flowers, “now that 
April’s here,” is another caprice of Madame’s, 
who seems to know just where to pin it or 
carry it so as to produce the right effect for 
the onlooker; and we cannot thank her 
enough, for she adds not a little even to the 
beauty of Paris in the young of the ‘year. 

















A Lentheric toque. 


Zhe photographs for this article are all by Boyer, of Paris. 
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MOTHER SEIGEL’S syRUP | 


DOES. 


‘IT promotes the flow of the And thus Indigestion and 
true gastric juices CURES Stomach Disorders. 


IT stops the formation of And thus Heartburn and Acidity 
excess acid in the stomach CURES of the Blood. 


IT induces healthy action of | And thus CURES Palpitation, Sick Head- 
Heart, Liver & Kidneys ache, Sleeplessness. 


IT cleanses and enriches And thus Anzmia and makes 
the Blood CU RES people strong & healthy. 


IT STIMULATES AND TONES UP 


All the organs concerned in the digestion and assimilation of food, and thus 


ENSURES GOOD HEALTH. 


A SINGLE TEST WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as the 1/114 size. 


BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
” BEEF. 


For INVALIDs. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 





























































BRING 
..- SUCCESS... 


You can study at home and be coached in 

subjects, proficiency in which will ensure you i 

a good position, or enable you to improye 
your present post. 








\. Shorthand, Book-keeping, Typewriting, Hand- 
. writing, Business Arithmetic, Business Routine 
and Correspondence, Languages, etc. 





THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
iN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





‘\ All efficient students are placed in suitable ff 
‘| appointments withoutfee. 30,000successful #7 
:+stitdents already placed, 2,000 vacancies at 
:) disposal annually. 
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Write for interesting Booklet entitled 
**Home Study,’’ which willbe sent gratis 
and post-free. 

Address (Mentioning No. 2) The Secretary, 
Pitman’s Metropolitan School, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C. 


Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 
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BANKS AND INSURANCE. 


Birkbeck Bank 
Economic Life Assurance Socie 
Scottish Widows’ Fund 


CUTLERY. 


Mab Razor . 


Richford’s ‘‘ Gillette” tazor 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Electrical Engineering Institute 


Sloan-Duployan Shorthand (Hatchard 


FOUNTAIN PENS, ETC. 
Jewel Pen Co. 
Koh-i-Noor Pencils (He ardtmuth ) 
Swan Fountain Pen 
Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen 


FURNITURE, ETC. 


Abingdon Cord Squares 
Treloar’s Ludcord Squares 


HOSIERY, DRESS MATERIALS, 


Bailey's Hose 


HOTELS, 


Hotel Cecil, London 


HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 


Globe Polish ; 
La Brillantine Metallic Powder 


‘HYGIENIC APPLIANCES, SURGICAL 


INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


Acousticon Patents ° 
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A BIRD SANCTUARY. 


BY J. A. 


HE wholesale slaughter of some species 
of insect-eating birds, notably swallows, 
during the period of migration is a 

question that has been occupying the minds 
of many lately. 

Migrants may be divided into three 
classes. There are those that arrive on our 
shores in the spring and spend the summer 
with us, nesting here. Another class of 
birds come in the autumn, stay during the 
coldest weather, and depart in the spring. 
A third group again stay with us only 
for a brief spell on their way to northern 
breeding grounds, or to more southern 
winter quarters. 

One reason that the numbers of our 
insectivorous birds are becoming less and 
less every year, is the shortsighted and 
iniquitous practice, in certain parts of 
France and Italy, of netting or snaring the 
birds whilst they are on migratory flight— 
that is, when they alight, either to rest or 
before dispersing themselves over the open 
country, 


Bird Slaughter in Italy. 


Baron von Berlepsch—whose book on 
practical methods of bird protection has been 
translated into nine European languages, 
and 5500 copies of it bought and distributed 
all over the country by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Woods and Forests in 
Prussia, and who has devoted nine thousand 
acres to practical experiments in the pro- 
tection of useful birds—gives some interesting 
facts relating to the wholesale destruction of 
them in Italy. This destruction affects the 
neighbouring countries largely, taking place 
as it does during the migratory movements 
of those smaller birds which are such useful 
factors in the agricultural prosperity of a 
country. The species which feed on insects 
are considered to be more tender and of a 
better flavour than the grain-feeding birds, 
and they fetch a better price. Baron von 
Berlepsch considers, from observations made 
during several visits to Italy, that the guests 
in the ever-increasing number of inter- 
national hotels are the greatest consumers, 
In Milan, and also in Florence, during one 
October, our friend saw enormous masses of 
small birds—from twenty to thirty thousand 
daily—field and calandra larks, and robin 
redbreasts—of these last from three to four 
thousand on successive mornings in one 
market-place. In some of the heaps of 
redbreasts he found every single bird had 
the lower bone of the leg splintered, owing 
to the cruel method used in the snaring of 
the poor things. 

After larks and redbreasts came different 


OWEN. 


species of the thrush family ; and numbers 
of these have indeed been netted, until 
lately, even in Germany. But it is in the 
snaring of quails during a migratory period 
that a heartless callousness to the sufferings 
of the victims has been most manifest. Of 
these quails a large number come to Eng- 
land ; and at two large luncheons this season 
the present writer noted that a number of 
guests were eating these with complacency 
who have spoken and written often about 
the enormity of ladies wearing egret plumes 
in their headgear. Baron von Berlepsch 
tells how the quails are recklessly packed, 
living, for the Italian market, where they are 
taken out of the cases as they are bought 
for use, the heads rapped smartly against a 
table, the breasts crushed in, and the feathers 
plucked off, while the wings are still beating 
with expiring life—all done with incredible 
rapidity. 

In some districts, however, one hears the 
complaint that the smaller birds are no 
longer there to be netted. This is certainly 
due in a measure to waste lands and altered 
agricultural conditions generally—which have 
deprived the birds of the means of subsist- 
ence, and, indeed, of nesting facilities. 


Princely Hospitality. 


In order to do his utmost to preserve the 
birds, so necessary to agriculture, as well 
as out of love for them, the Baron has 
devoted a great part of his estate, Schlossgut 
Seebach, in the northern part of Thuringia, 
to the cause of bird protection—first by 
planting it with such trees and bushes as 
are favourable for their nesting habits, t!.en 
supplying boxes in which the birds can 
safely nest and bring out their young, and 
finally providing the birds with the winter 
provender necessary in a cold and exposed 
region, where they must otherwise perish 
by thousands from hunger during the severe 
season. These bird sanctuaries are situated 
in the centre of a wide agricultural district, 
which has little cover for the birds, 

I visited Schlossgut Seebach recently, and 
I cannot say too much in praise of the 
foresight shown in all the arrangements of 
this large domain, which is indeed in spring- 
time a busy city of feathered inhabitants. 
Of three thousand nesting-boxes, securely 
and fittingly placed, ninety-five out of every 
hundred were occupied last spring. In one 
thicket, a little stretch planted with low 
bushes, there were a hundred nests built 
by the birds—three to every yard—that is, 
at the rate of a nest to every foot of space. 
This would have appeared incredible to me 
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had I not myself inspected the nests. One 
beautiful nest of the garden singer (//yfolais 
philomela) had shreds of silvery birchbark 
interwoven with its grasses and lichen. 

The song thrush and the redbreast, whé 
build so freely in our own gardens, only 
nest in the woods, as a rule, in Thuringia ; 
the thrush comes here, however, to nest, 
but the redbreast never. The lesser shrikes 
had been driven away by a colony of two 
hundred fieldfares that have been induced to 
nest here in a long avenue of black poplars, 
alternating with pollard willows, which are 
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so low—they are too wary of creatures of 
prey: fifteen polecats alone were caught 
here in the traps during the month of 
September. <A short young fir stem has 
a network of fine dead twigs bound about 
its base, and here wrens build; whilst 
dotted about under larger growth are what 
would be wide-spreading bushes, fifty of 
them, which are, however, tied round—as 
we would tie a cos lettuce—to make a closer 
seclusion, In these the birds delight to 
build; forty-seven out of the fifty were in- 
habited last summer, 

















A city of birds. 
Schlossgut Seebach, in Thuringia, where the Baron von Berlepsch provides three thousand nesting-boxes and 
other facilities for wild birds. 


carefully topped and trimmed so as to make 
the branches stronger for the support of the 
nests, which are built between the forks of 
these and the maintrunk. Fieldfare nesting 
colonies are unknown in England, and are 
rare in Germany ; they are more welcome 
there than the shrike or butcher-bird, which 
is a quarrelsome creature, especially during 
the breeding season. A close hedge of 
whitethorn and wild roses protects the 
grounds on the village side from the children 
who might want to come a-birdnesting, and 
ingeniously contrived traps await marauding 
creatures, such as the marten, the fox, 
and the wild cat. Under the larger trees 


are close bushes of undergrowth, in which 
nest such birds as the hedge-sparrow and 
the spotted flycatcher; a long hedge of 
wild roses again attracts birds of the family 
of warblers, and innumerable tits build low 
Sparrows never build 


down in the bushes, 





The Choice of Trees. 


In an outbuilding I saw five thick pine 
stems which had lately arrived from the 
Bohmer Wald, each having a woodpecker’s 
nesting-hole in it: the cavity of the greater 
and lesser spotted species is rounded, that 
of Picus martius—the great black wood- 
pecker—is oval, These the Baron had pro- 
cured so as to be able to offer these species 
exact copies, in those he had made, of 
their own nests—care being taken to make 
the slight ascent which is hacked out by 
the bird, in the wood, before dipping down 
into the cavity below. Such things may 
seem trifling to the uninitiated, but they 
are of the highest importance in attracting 
wild creatures. The Baron considers that 
those species that nest in holes are of all 
birds the most useful. 

There are in the park two arboretums, 


Continued on Supplement, page 4 
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HAMILTON’S 
IRISH HOMESPUNS 


HAND.SPUN, HAND-WOYEN, PURE WOOL 


Correct Style for the Spring Season, 
Comfort and Endless Wear. 


# OUR LIST OF TITLED PATRONS includes HER LATE MASERTY QUEEN Mpnmenpr 5 E.R.H. = 
PRINCESS OF WALES, and many members of the Royal Family. the Marchioness of Droghe 


Countess Annesley, Earl Roberts, V.C., Sir Beaumont Dixie, B art., Sir Joseph Savory, and many others. 


The Ideal Wear 


lor town and country, holiday-making, out¢ oor sports, etc., for spring and summer 
same feeling of ease, comfort, and correctnes 3 and ne 5 other mate rial resists so successful’ y the soi z effects of 
The charm an: 1 quality of Hamilton's Irish Ho me puns come of their being made of all new wool, and of their beir 
wool is spun by hand, and the fabric is woven on hand-looms. 
Sold by the yard or made to ge ity Fatisfaction Guaranteed. Latest cea. Styles 
ey Colours at HALF LONDON PRICES. Per Yard, 29 inches wie, Handmac om 9, 
“9 , 26, 29, 3/-, 33, 36, 39. Irish Tweeds, per yird, 29 inches wick 3/3, 3/6, ‘32. Wide Irish 
Scabans Tweeds and Suitings, per yard, 56 inches wide, 5 9, 6,9. 7/-, 76. 


FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR: FOR LADIES’ WEAR: 


Riding and Hunting Breeches (Homespun Stylish Visiting Costumes, P!>in Tailor-made, 
or ‘I'weed), 16/6, 18/6, 20/-, 21/6 with Jacket or Bodice according to taste, 63/-, 68/-,70 6 

Lounge Suit, in ig Browns, Drabs, 55/-, Separate Skirts, ad walking or cycling, 21/6, 
57/6, 60/-, 63/-, 6 5/- 2/6, 25/., 28/-, 


3 no other material affords beth men an 1 women the 
nd creas 


gm oan by hand— the 








Morning Suit, 57/6, 60/-, 63/+. 65/-, 67/6 ma. Model Seems , 40/-, 42/-, 45/-, 
Norfolk Suit, 57/6, 60/-, 63+, 65/-, 67 6 


47/6, & 
Travelling Ulster, 55/-, 60/., 65/ + 70 Ladies’ Goit Cape, 27/6, 30/., 32/6, 35/-, 38/- 
Chesterfield Overcoat, 50/., 52/6, 55/-, 57, 6 Ladies’ Utsters, 50/., 55/., 60/-, 65/- 

Charming New Season’s White House Budget, containing 


Patterns and Fashion Book sent post free to any address, 
many Hh ustrations, showing the various products of Irish FREE : ease state colour and kind of patterns required. Self- 
peasant industry, sent post free on application, pine asurement chart is sent with them, 

H A M I LTON & CO Be ot for the Irish Peasant Industries, 
ey Desk 21, T E WHITE HOUSE, PORTRUSH, IRELAND, 
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which include every tree and bush that is 
native to Germany, arranged with under- 
growth in a natural fashion, as well as such 
trees as are German by acclimatisation. In 
one group, for instance, are the seven differ- 
ent elms of Germany; here, too, is a fine 
specimen of the service or sorbus tree, which 
differs from the mountain ash in having a 
rugged instead of a smooth bole. It was 
reckoned to be a holy tree in ancient times, 
and festivals were held beneath its branches. 
It is also believed to live to upwards of a 
thousand years; and service wood is the 
hardest and heaviest of all European woods, 

Here and there are most ingeniously con- 
structed feeding shelters, so contrived that 
birds are protected from the weather as they 
eat. Small feeding boxes also, with sheltering 
covers, hang from trees, and from the 
branches of high pines are hung containers 
made on the same principle as those poultry 
feeders and drinking vessels which fill below 
as the seeds are eaten or the water drunk 
by the birds. Over the feeding troughs 
there is a metal bell-shaped cover, As I 
said before, suitable and regular feeding 
or the various species in the severe winters 
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is of the highest importance. I could write 
much more that would be of interest here, 
would space allow. 


An Illustrious House. 


As we rest for a little on a seat looking 
across the lake. our eyes rest on two towers 
dating from 1330, close to the schloss, which 
was built later. One of these, which has a 
well preserved spiral staircase, was inhabited 
by another Hans Freiherr von Berlepsch, 
who was captain in command at the Wart- 
burg in 1521, and who was the friendly 
captor of Dr. Martin Luther, bearing him 
off to the temporary seclusion where, as 
a supposed “Junker Georg,” he made his 
famous translation of the Bible. 

This is Schloss Seebach. On the adjoining 
estate of Kloster Seebach lives the Von 
Berlepsch who was until a few years ago 
the German Minister of Commerce. Another 
distinguished member of the family is Count 
von Berlepsch of Schloss Berlepsch, Hesse, 
who has contributed much to the annals of 
scientific research, and who is well known in 
England, 


MIDDLE-AGED LOVE. 


AM no butterfly to light 
Upon your rosy lip, 


My form, alas ! 


is hardly slight, 


My gouty foot might slip. 


You are no fragile summer rose, 
That trembles at each breeze ; 
The sofa creaked when you arose, 
It’s thunder when you sneeze. 


I cannot serenade you, dear, 
Beneath the window-sill, 

Because I know the atmosphere 
Would leave me with a chill, 


We’ve no romance—let’s own it’s true, 
No poetry of love, 

I’m not the nightingale, and you 
Are not the tender dove. 


Infirmity and age conspire 
To keep romance at bay ; 

But still we feed the sacred fire, 
Though middle-aged and grey. 


A sense of humour kills the pain 
When youth takes wing and flies— 
We know each other old and plain, 


And consequently wise. 


D. E. W 
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Way 
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Metrostyle 
Pianola. 

















O you know that you can have a Metrostyle Pianola delivered 
to your home for an initial payment of Five Pounds? 


You can spread the balance over a period of one, two, or 
three years, whichever is the most convenient to you. 


Wherever there is a piano there should be also a Pianola; other- 
wise it is impossible to derive from the piano all the enjoyment of 
which itis capable. With the introduction of the Deferred Pay- 
ment System it is no longer a question of whether you can afford 
the Pianola, but whether you can afford to deprive yourself and 
your family of the inexhaustible pleasure which the instrument 
will assuredly bring you. 


The great facts that you should remember are that the Pianola 
will at once enable you to play far better and more artistically 
than the vast majority of hand-players would ever be able to 
play, even if they studied all their lives, and that the whole field 
of music is open to you, so that no longer need your enjoyment 
be restricted to a very limited hand-playing repertoire. 


With the Metrostyle it is within the power of all to play many 
compositions as they have actually been played by the most famous 
living artistes. Since the Metrostyle offers those inestimable 
advantages, a visit to Zolian Hall must necessarily be interesting 
to you; but if you cannot call, Catalogue A.B., which gives full 
particulars of the Metrostyle Pianola, and the easiest way to 
obtain it, will be sent on request. 


The Orchestrelle Company, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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PARIS MODES AND MANNERS FOR 






MAY. 


BY M. E. CLARKE, 


F all the months in the year, May is 

the month for Paris. The city is 

then at its best from all points of view. 

Nature has reached her most poetic moment, 

with all the freshness of spring and a promise 

of the fulness of summer. Social gaiety is 

at its highest, with many bright expectations 

and a few happy memories, and no one is 

blasé or anxious to fly away to the country 
or the seaside. 

The Varnishing Day of the Salon des 
Artistes Francais is one of the most at- 
tractive events of the first week, and from 
the point of view of fashion it is a much 
brighter affair than that of the Beaux Arts, 
which opens its doors nearly a month earlier. 
I saw two of the toilettes that were being 
made for it, and were to be worn by the 
wives of well-known artists. One was in a 
very soft brown cloth made with a corselet 
skirt, and a little bolero embroidered in the 
tones of a peacock’s feathers, opening over 
a chemisette of Cluny lace. The other 
gown was in an exquisite shade of old 
blue, trimmed with guipure dyed to 
match the cloth. With it was worn a 
black hat with blue and black feathers 
in it. 

As a respite from actual town amusements, 
the Bois de Boulogne is indeed a boon to 
the Parisians, and they fully appreciate it. 
In the morning the long green alleys are 
filled with gay cavaliers, many of whom are 
military men, accompanied by fair ladies, 
who, by the way, sit their horses admirably, 
and show a good deal of skill and courage 
in the management of very spirited animals, 
The tricorn hat is much favoured for these 
promenades, and very neat it looks too. 

At Pré Catelan, a delightful little park 
within a park, it is the custom to drink milk 
warm from the cow before breakfast, and 
to play at rural pastimes after the fashion 
of Marie Antoinette at Versailles. Later on 
in the day this sequestered spot, where 
carriages are requested to move at walking 
pace, is the haunt of the gaily beribboned 
nursemaids with their plump little charges. 


They sometimes pass the day there and 
take their déjeuner sur Pherbe. Early 
in the afternoon the restaurants begin to 
wake up, and, to the music of stringed 
instruments, tea and cooling drinks are 
served under shady trees; and women in 
gowns that make their less fortunate sisters 
break the tenth commandment, drive up in 
luxurious cars and carriages to meet their 
friends for a few moments and then go on 
to the Avenue des Acacias, where all the 
well-dressed world is to be seen between 
five and seven. It would be hard to find 
a gayer scene or more beautifully dressed 
women than one sees driving to and from 
the Bois de Boulogne on a May afternoon, 
The secrets the dressmakers have withheld 
so long are then revealed in all their beauty ; 
though they still hold back a few, and are 
yet busy preparing more wonderful creations 
to be worn during the grande semaine which 
begins with the Auteuil steeplechase and 
ends with the Grand Prix at Longchamps. 
Our illustration shows a typical Grand Prix 
toilette from Boué Sceurs in white mousseline 
de soie painted delicately with roses, lavishly 
trimmed with lace and incrusted with roses 
themselves. It is a dream of all that is 
dainty and fragile. Luckily there are simpler 
and less extravagant styles that are quite as 
elegant. Take, for instance, the cloth gown 
shown here from Laferriére’s. It is the 
acme of simplicity, yet nothing could be 
more truly French. The hat, too, a Lewis 
model, has the distinction which alone comes 
from moderation, and is the keynote of the 
best Parisian taste. 

In the evening the Bois is again the 
recreation ground of the well-to-do, who 
drive out to the Cascade, or the Arminonville, 
or the Madrid, to dine off “the delicious 
juices of meats and fishes” prepared by a 
French chef and served by silent-footed 
servants in the soft, flower-scented air, with 
company that, if it is as charming as it 
looks, ought to be enough to transport any 
man into a seventh heaven of delight even 
without the dinner. It is at such places that 


( The photographs are by Boyer, Paris.) 
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FROM BIRTH. 





HY is Mellin’s Food the 

true food from birth ? For 
many reasons. With cow’s milk 
it accurately simulates human 
milk. { It is healthily relished, 
rich in proteid to build up the 
tissue and make firm limbs. It is 
abundant in material for supply- 
ing warmth, energy and vitality. 
It digests with the greatest ease, 
freely yielding up its wealth of 
nutriment. It is prepared in a 
moment and all its components 
are just in the required form. 
The standard food is 





A dainty sample of Mellin's Food together 
with a book of great interest to all mothers 
will gladly be sent free on application to 
Mellin’s Food, Ltd., Peckham, London. 
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And gentle anointings with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, purest and sweetest 
of emollients, are indispensable in 
the preservation of the skin and 
scalp of infants and children from 
rashes, eczemas, itchings, irritations, 
chappings, and chafings. Millions 
use Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
for preserving, purifying, and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair, and 
hands, as well as for all the pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath, and nursery. 


Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills, complete Fxternal 
and Internal Treatment for every Humour, from Infancy 
to Age, from Pimples to Scrofula, are sold throughout the 
world. Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 
5 Rue de la Paix; Australia, R. Towrs & Co., Sydney ; 
Boston, Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 

ug Mailed Free, “All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hai» " 
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one sees fashion not only at its best but at who frequent them are either actresses or 
its wildest, as the brilliant, beautiful women members of the Smart Set, and refuse 








A Grand Prix toilette by Boué Scurs. 
Continued on Supplement, page 10 
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» “fT emeo” Bonus. 


The Handsome New Edition of Mrs. Beeton’s 
Household Management, just published at 7/6 
net, containing 2,056 pages, and 3,945 recipes, 
and full of information regarding management 
of the House and Servants, will be given free 
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y by the Lemco Company in exchange for weight rc 
COUPONS representing 5 lbs. Lemco, collected 
between now and 3ist March, 1907. 
N.B.—WEIGHT COUPONS ONLY accepted for Mrs. 
Beeton’s 7/6 Household Management, thev will be 
found under capsule of every jar. Buff Outside 
Wrappers still exchangeable for the Lemco Cookery 
Book as before. 
Just Published at 7/6 net. LEMCO, 
@ Free for LEMCO The original and only genuine Liebig Company's Extract. % 
in Weight Coupons. Famous for forty years as the most concentrated form of beef goodness. Tt 
a! Post Coupons,with 6d. for carriage to 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. y 











BRAND'S 





for Books. 








== Treat your books as your 


feeewa best friends. Tiey will be 


/ true to you when all others fail. 
| In other words treat jourse f toa 
"G 99 


Sectional Bookcase 





F O ie | N V A L | D Ss e i@ =6Your books will look well in it; they 


will always be handy, and its specially 

Soe mg hg keep them free froin 
° amage. Built np in sections of any re 

Prepared from Finest Meat. quired size, the whole looking like a 
solid handsome piece of furniture. 
Always complete yet always growing. 
Illustrations, with full particulars 


THE BEST RESTORATIVE \ of combinations, sizes, prices and 


| \ name of nearest Agent, sent post 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. A ics Wear Bote 
i . & CO., Ltd., 44, Paul 


Street, . Finsbury, 
l.ondon, E.c. 








Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W, 
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themselves absolutely nothing in the way gaudy, but the whole makes a spectacle 
of dress or jewellery. Some of them are such as only Paris can produce, and that in 
exquisite, otlfers overstep the line and are the month of May. 


Mdlle. Harlay of the Vaudeville in.a Laferriére gown and a Lewis hat, 
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You take food into 
your stomach to 
strengthen and sup- 
ort yoursystem, But 
if that food is not 
digested, it will do 
you great harm. The 
perfect condition of 
blood, bone, flesh, the 
good order of your 
mind, energy, feel- 
ings,all depend upon 
your body, blood and 
brain being well 
nourished. 














PERFECT DIGESTION 


MEANS 


PERFECT HEALTH 


MOTHER 


SEIGELS 


SYRUP 


ENSURES PERFECT DIGESTION 


AND THEREFORE 


PERFECT HEALTH. 



















“*T was terribly run 
down and feeble, for 
I was in constant 
pain, got little or no 
sleep and had small 
appetite for food. 
However, I found re- 
lief in Mother Seigel's 
Syrup, and was soon 
back at work.” 
(Signed) A. Selway, 
98 Overbury Street, 
Clapton Park, Lon- 
don, N.E., January 
25th, 1906. 
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No beard is too tough, no face too 
tender, no man too clumsy to enjoy 
perfect satisfaction with the 


Gem Safety Razor 


You can shave in the dark, it is so 3 
The virtue is all in the blade, Of all Cutlers, 
Be Sure it is the Original 
American Gem. 
Tfunable to obtain write for particulars to 


S. GUITERMAN & C9., Ltd. 
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THE HUMOURS OF THE IRISH GHOST. 


BY SEUMAS MacMANUS. 


HE Irish ghost, though he is 
always a strange, and often a 


startling, study, is likewise often a 
fellow with the elements of humour in him, 
Such a fellow was the Ballinamona 
ghost, which appeared about four years 
ago. It came into the house of the 
Widow Griffin late at night, when that 
poor woman was at her prayers. She 
was a pious, good-hearted, simple-natured 
woman, was the Widow Griffin. She had 
lost her husband, Patrick, in late Septem- 
ber, and it was just five weeks after, 
on All Saints’ night, that the ghost came 
in. It drew forward, and, unasked, sat 
down by the fire. It did not speak. 
The Widow Griffin knew that a ghost 
dare not speak until it is spoken to. 
After a few minutes she gathered enough 
courage to ask it in the Name where it 
came from, and what was a-bother to it. 
It replied that it had come from Heaven, 
upon some little earthly errands. 

“Did you see my Patrick there?” 
she asked eagerly. 

“T did indeed,” said the ghost. 

“Thank God!” said the Widow Griffin. 

“ But,” the ghost said, “he’s badly off 
for the new overcoat Charlie Vicky made 
him, now the winter’s comin’ on.” 

“Poor fella! he is,” said the widow. 
“Could I trouble you to take it to him?” 

“ No trouble in the wide wurrl’, ma’am. 
Besides, he bid me tell you that yous 
let him away without any money; and 
that them that hasn’ta few ha’pence 
jinglin’ in their pockets isn’t thought much 
of up there, no more than down here.” 

“Sure, I might have known that,” 
said the widow; “and I believe I have 
some silver in the house.” 

“Goold,” said the ghost. “It’s only 
goold that counts in Heaven.” 

The Widow Griffin sent the ghost 
upon its way with an overcoat (on its 
back, for convenience of carrying) and 
some gold pieces. And she felt a 
happier woman after. 

And when, a twelvemonth later, at 
the Llallowday fair of Ardara, to her 
extreme surprise, she saw the overcoat on 
Barney Brogan of Carker, and questioned 
him where he got it, Barney, taken aback 
for one moment only, said : 
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“‘Ma’am, there’s the greatest mysthery 
in the wurrl’ about this coat. ‘There was 
a night twelve months ago, I was comin’ 
over the hill from Ailsie Haghie’s, and 
there was a ‘whish! like a covey of 
parthridges goin’ over me head. I 
looked up to see what it was. I could 
only see some big object disappearin’ 
like a sthreak, and a black thing, that it 
seemed to have dhropped in its coorse, 
come sailin’ down, and fell at me feet. 
And when I picked it up, what was it 
but a brave overcoat! Did ever ye hear 
tell of a sthranger thing, Mrs. Griffin, in 
all your born days?” 

She did not. 


And I remember the time old John 
Dunnigan, who was short-sighted, and 
whose fear of ghosts was such that he 
would never go abroad after night without 
carrying a prayer-book in each of his 
side pockets and one in each hand—I 
say, I remember the time he stopped 
before the Lig douchaleen bwee (ben-weed) 
that was waving in the wind on Drimenny 
Hill, and asked it in God’s name to know 
what was a-bother to it, or had it any- 
thing on its mind; and if it had, he 
conjured it to make it known to him at 
once—to relieve itself of its burden, and 
go back to where it came from. 

Some of the good boys were coming 
back over Drimenny Hill at the time, 
from Mary Hilly’s Convoy in Tullylagan, 
and they were just in time to see John 
stop and question the douchaleen bwee. 
They burst with laughtcr too soon, so that 
John discovered his mistake quicker than 
he would have done. 

Still, when we of the rest of the country 
heard it, we had mirth for twelve months. 


Oweny Curneen of Altnacapal was 
another man who had a mortal terror of 
ghosts, which never forsook him till the 
day he died. And he imparted to his 
own children the like terror of unearthly 
visitors. On a night Oweny, with his little 
son who was named after him, went home 
from town. Oweny seldom allowed night 
to fall on him in town; but on the rare 
occasions on which it too him unawares, 
he usually would not then leave for home 
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until he had got company. On this 
unfortunate night he had no more in- 
spiriting company than his young heir. 
Oweny had bought a half-hundred of meal, 
which he put into a creel and carried on 
his back. When he travelled alone at night, 
he was in the habit of casting glances over 
his shoulder at intervals. But when he 
had one of his family with him he spared 
his own courage, at the expense of theirs. 

“ Oweny, darlin’,” he said to his son now, 
as they jogged out of the town, “ Oweny, 
darlin’, you watch well behind you.” 

“T will, daddy,” little Oweny replied. 
And he observed his duty. 

Half a mile out of the town, little 
Oweny gave a suppressed cry of alarm. 

“What is it, Oweny, boy?” said his father. 

Somethin’ white comin’ afther ye, 
daddy.” 

‘Come on, sonny,” the father whispered, 
increasing his pace to a trot. ‘ Look 
behind, Oweny, aziz,” he said after a 
while, ‘and see if it’s there.” 

“Daddy, it’s right at your heels still. 
And it’s babbin’ (bobbing).” 

“Come faster, Oweny.” 

And they went faster. 

“Look behind again, Oweny ahaisge.” 

“It’s there, daddy, and it’s babbin’ 
worse than ever.” 

Very soon both Owenys were galloping. 
The younger at regular intervals took his 
usual half-glance over his shoulder, and 
invariably reported, “It’s babbin’ away, 
daddy.” 

When, at last, both of them, breath- 
less, burst into their home, Oweny found 
himself carrying an empty bag. 

Through a hole in the creel, the mouth 
of the bag had got out, very soon after they 
left the town. The string got unloosed, 
and the contents were being sown to the 
winds as they went. And, the faster 
Oweny went, the farther flew out the 
white and “ babbin’” bag ! 


Perhaps the Cronaraidh ghost was the 
most wonderful in our country, It is 
now eighteen years since he flourished. 
Father Pat O’Gara was the parish priest 
there, then. Conal Carney had died an 
old bachelor, and left his house, place, 
stock, and cash, to his orphan niece, Una 
—to the great gratification of every one in 
the parish. At least, of every one except 
the McGahrens, his cousins; who were 
bitter because he did not remember them 
in his will. 
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But poor Una got little good of house 
or place for twelve months after. For 
Conal’s ghost came back to visit it. 
Several of Una’s friends, disbelieving, 
came to sleep in the house; but they 
always fled in the middle of the night, 
unconventionally clad, over the hill to the 
nearest house—Rodgie Mulhern’s, 

Every one pitied poor Una. And every 
one said the ghost should be questioned 
to find what was on his mind; for all 
agreed that there was something serious 
a-trouble to poor Conal, God rest him } 
But though every one was ready enough 
with advice, there was no volunteer who 
would give it practical effect. 

At length they said, why not send for 
Father Pat O’Gara, and let him come and 
question the ghost, and read him back to 
where he came from? So Una’s friends 
went to Father Pat, at length, with the 
whole story, and asked him to come and 
lay the ghost. 

“T’ll come,” Father Pat said, “and”— 
decisively — I'll lay him, moreover.” 

* And don’t forget to fetch your book, 
Father Pat,” they called back, as they 
were leaving him, 

Sut, notwithstanding, when Father Pat 
came, he had zo¢ his book. 

“Did ye not fetch your book, father?” 
they queried. 

“T did better,” said Father Pat: “I 
fetched my whip,” and he cracked it. 

They said nothing; but they shook 
their heads, 

Father Pat insisted upon sitting up 
alone, that night, in the haunted house. 
And he asked to have a bottle of the best 
whisky, and a glass, left with him. As 
Father Pat was a most abstemious man, 
and a man dead against drink, they all 
wondered at this again. But they said 
nothing—only shook their heads, 

On the table by his side the priest laid 
the bottle, and the glass halffilled. When 
he heard, after midnight, the noise of a 
window being raised, he conveniently fell 
asleep, and, contrary to his usual custom, 
snored slightly. He had his whip by him, 
And he was a powerful man, remember, 
was this Father Pat, 

The ghost glided up the floor, and 
looked intently at the priest. After 
watching him for a couple of minutes, he 
reached out his hand, took up the glass, 
smelt it, and then raised it to his lips. 

T said Father Pat was asleep, but yet 
he was not so dead asleep but that he 

Continued on Supp'’ement, fage h. 
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T is now possible to have a METROSTYLE PIANOLA delivered 
p to you for an initial payment of FIVE POUNDS. 





c. All that you have to do to secure a Pianola is to pay Five Pounds down, and 
st arrange to pay the balance by instalments extending over a pericd of one, two, or 
\S three years, whichever you find the most convenient. This is the easiest possible way 
ty of acquiring this invaluable instrument. 
: d The Pianola at once makes you a master of music, for it immediately furnishes you 
with the ability to play all the music there is. The artistic qualities of Piano-playing 
id have been endorsed by practically every living musician of note. It is the standard 
~ instrument all the world ove:, and to such an extent is this true, that the name Pianola 
ak is frequently and erroneously used to describe all kinds of piano-playing devices. 
| Not only does the Pianola make you a master of music, but it may also be said 
m, to make you a master of musicians, for with the Metrostyle, a unique device found 
m. only in the Pianola, you can reproduce the actual playing of Moszkowski, Paderewski, 
er, Bauer, Hofmann, Grieg, Rosenthal, etc., etc. 
d You are invited to call, cr to write for full particulars, specifying Catalogue A.B. 
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noticed every move of the ghost. And 
just when the latter had got the glass to 
its lips Father Pat suddenly arose, whip 
in hand. ‘The glass as suddenly dropped 
from the ghost’s hand, and was smashed 
in smithereens on the floor, And the 
ghost, strange to relate, was the frightened 
one, 

Father Pat said, “I’m informed you’ve 
been wandering on this earth more than 
is good for ye; so I have come here to 
lay ye—by laying on ye!” 

Whereupon, he started in. I remarked 
that this Father Pat was a powerful man. 
So powerful, indeed, that he made that 
ghost hop like a hedgesparrow and yell 
like a wild cat. The ghost danced and 
yelled all over the room ; and Father Pat 
thwacked and thonged him for all he 
was able. And, the first chance he got, 
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the ghost bolted from the room door, and 
then through the kitchen window, and 
outran any thing ever before known in 
the annals of ghostland. 

It was laid, sure enough. Poor Una 
from that day got the good of her house 
and land. Her Uncle Conal’s ghost had 
evidentiy had its trouble relieved, for it 
never more came back to bother her. 

But Father Pat O’Gara remarked, as 
a coincidence, that immediately upon the 
laying of the ghost one of the McGahrens 
had taken to his bed—ill with the small- 
pox—the Lord save us all! And indeed 
he was not better of the small-pox, and 
did not show out, for six weeks, 

That ghosts have their serious side 
I’m not the man to deny. But there’s 
a silver lining to every cloud—if only we 
look for it. 


























REHEARSING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


(Drawing by HILDA CowHAM.) 


HAVE a nephew aged ten, 
Who never goes to bed 
Without unloading there and then 
The thoughts that fill his head, 





“What’s better than the holidays ?” 

He asks the other night. 
“School,” I rejoinec, “Oh no,” he says ; 
“Tt's just a pillow fight * 
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Yourself? 


We need not tell you you ought to—for safety 
and economy. But you may need telling the best 
way. It is the Gillette way—the way of comfort, 
cleanliness, time-saving, and freedom from 
stropping and honing. 

The Gillette Safety Razor is always ready, always 
keen. It has twelve double-edged blades as thin 
as paper, tempered and hardened by our new process 
to such a degree that it takes diamond-dust to 
grind them. Use the blades in rotation, and you 
always have the sharpest edge at hand to drop into 
the holder. No matter how tender your face or how 
wiry your beard, no matter how nervous or unused 
to shaving you may be, in three minutes’ time your 
face will be as smooth as a babe’s. You will 
shave in perfect comfort and without a scratch. 
The price of the Standard Gillette Set—Triple- 
Plated Holder and 12 Double-edged Blades —is 
£1 Is. complete. Of all leading cutlers, 
silversmiths, chemists, hairdressers, 
and up-to-date stores. Just insist 
on having the Gillette, 


Gillette S2% 
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OLD TAYLOR. 


: —— ie LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY. 
Price 1/6 =— JOHN TAYLOR & Co., Glasgow, Ltd., Kirkcaldy, Scotland. 
Great Sport in the Water. 


A person weighing from 50 to 250 1b, can float on them without 
an etfort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's water wings 
and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day you are 
in the water, For those who can swim thcy furnish a source of 


amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted. Takes no more 






































room th a pocket-handkerchief. Sold t ll Stores, Dealers in 
Sporthig Goods, Outfitters, Chemists, etc,” British Agents :— The Madeira of Scotland. 
¥ assed. Yac ng, Boating,Bathing, 
NICHOLS & SELLERS, 6-8, Crutched Friars, London, E.C. Golf, Every holiday thee, Mngatlioent 
AYVAD MFG. CO., Hoboken, N.J., U.S.A. Pleasure Steamers; Cheapest Sailing in the 
British Patent Rights. Kingdom. Illustrated Guide free from the 
TOWN CLERK, ROTHESAY, N.B. 
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OUR LADY OF THE “PENSION.” 


BY CHARLES DAWBARN, 


‘YX 7 HY is it that the typical lady of the 

pension always sccms to be a Jewess, 
handsome and shrewish? What connection 
is there between the cult of Israel and the 
provisioning of boarders’ bread and butter? 
I give it up, but the fact remains that of the 
French boarding-house ladies of my acquaint- 
ance the majority have borne in their faces 
the unmistakable traits of the Hebrew. | 
will picture one who most impressed me 
with her personality. She kept a flourishing 
establishment in the neighbourhood of the 
Paris Etoile. Round her table gathered a 
host of hungry English and Americans. The 
meals were always announced with great 
ceremony. Anaged maitre @hétel, who did 
everything by turns, down to chopping 
firewood and running errands, immensely 
imposing when absolutely clean and arrayed 
for the work of handing dishes to the guests, 
flung wide the folding-doors that cut off 
the sa/on from the sad/e a manger, and an- 
nounced, in his very best manner, “J/adame 
est service.” It could only be better done 
at the British Embassy in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, where the ges de maison have 
the additional equipment of a powdered wig, 
satin breeches and silken hose. Headed 
by our formidable hostess, who, being Zou? 
seul, took the lead in such matters, we 
marched in in something of the spirit, I 
imagine, of those early Christians going to a 
rendezvous with the lions, though nominally 
we were the lions. I say nominally, because 
it was a nominal dinner. There was never 
encugh to go round if every one had his due, 
But with those piercing eyes and that hook- 
like nose turned in your direction, how could 
you even think of a second helping ? 

But what the dinner Jacked in material 
provision it more than made up in the 
“spirituality” of the conversation. Our 
hostess prided herself on her wit, and the 
shafts of her sarcasm were constantly directed 
against some person who, perhaps unwittingly, 
earned her resentment by a guileless remark. 
One such was an American child, who often 
proved too much for the sable warrior, It 
was war to the knife from the very first. 
“Will you not have a little more?” asked 
the lady of the house, in her most winning 


way. “There is not enough,” said the 





incorrigible one: “mamma will not have 
any, if I do.” It was a home-thrust at 
the niggardliness of the table, which inly 
rejoiced the fensionnaires, though, for fear 
of reprisals, their satisfaction was unex- 
At this 
round table was a veteran colonel. I 


pressed except in secret smiles. 


looked upon him as a great soldier until he 
told me he was medical inspector of military 
hospitals at Bombay. An exceedingly tire- 
some old man, with very ponderous notions 
of what was drawing-room conversation, he 
would occasionally regale us with his one 
elephant story—a dreary and exceedingly 
long-winded account of the pursuit and 
capture of one of these monarchs of the 
jungle in an up-country station, When 
extremely irritated ly the American child, 
our lady of the household would pray “mon 
Colonel” to deliver himself of his one- 
barrelled story for the edification of youth. 
It was in vain that youth said, rudely, it had 
heard it before. ‘The medical Colonel was 
a little deaf, and, once launched upon the 
flood-tide of his history, there was no 
stopping him. 

One of the boarders was a very lively and 
ambitious American woman from Kentucky, 
whose sister had married into the Spanish 
nobility. She was perpetually at daggers 
drawn with a widow from Boston, who had 
all the culture, intellectual superiority, and 
moral priggishness with which other Ameri- 
cans commonly endow the “hub of the 
universe.” No matter what topic was dis- 
cussed, the fair Kentuckian took pleasure in 
drawing the Bostonian ; and the Bostonian, 
when really drawn, was a very Goliath of 
moral maxims and burdensome platitudes. 
One day the lady from Louisville (for that 
was her home) described in her high-pitched 
and not unattractive treble a “ perfect sight” 
on the Boulevards. It was “fierce,” she 
said. There was an Englishwoman, very 
stout and red in the face, mounted on a 
tricycle in the vicinity of the Café de la Paix, 
and immediately in her wake were her three 
daughters, all very plain and bespectacled, 
and also mounted on prehistoric machines. 
The lively imagination of the Southern 
woman embellished the scene with many 
picturesque details which, perhaps, were not 
Continued on Supplement, page 8 
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PIMPLES 
BLACKHEADS 


Complete Treatment 
with Cuticura 


YOUR BOOKS. 


They mean a constant and ever 
increasing source of pleasure and 
profit. Whether you possess ten 

volumes or ten thousand, you can’t 
place them anywhere where they will 
look better or last longer than in a 
99 





Sectional Bookcase 


Each section is complete in itself, may 
be purchased separately, and fits exactly 
to the others. No metal bands show- 
ing, no springs to get out of order. 
Fitted with dust-proof glass doors 
(on rollers), or without, as required. 
Illustrations, with full particulars 
of combinations, sizes, prices and 
name of nearest Agent, sent post 
free. Write for ‘ Booklet 
No, 36"' to WM. ANGUS 
& CO., Ltd., 44, Paul 
Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 








BRAND’ 
ESSENCE 
" BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 











THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 





Supplement ? 





Gently smear the face with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure, but do not rub. Wash off 
the Ointment in five minutes with 
ticur 


and hot water, and bathe freely 
for some minutes. Repeat morn- 
ing and evening. At other times 
use Cuticura Soap for bathing 
the face as often as agreeable, 


Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills cure every humour 
Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 8 Rue delq 
Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; Boston; 
U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Propa 

ag™ Mailed free, “ How to Cure Every Humours 
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there. Every one laughed long and merrily 
—every one, that is, except the Boston lady 
and the Colonel. “Ido not see that it was 
so ridiculous,” said the austere representative 
of NewEngland. “It was quite harmless : 
why should she not be allowed to do what 
she likes?” ‘“ Quite so—quite so,” said the 
Colonel, who could be astonishingly austere, 
too, for an Anglo-Indian. So you can 
imagine that conversation did not always 
rest on swan’s-down. 

I think the evening entertainments were 
the worst. This was when Madame was in 
her most hospitable mood, and there was 
a reckless expenditure of coffee and cakes. 
One of the lady pensionnaires aspired to 
music. She would begin her set piece, full 
of twirligigs and maddening passages, that 
seemed a sort of musical Hampton Court 
maze ; and finally, by an immense effort of 
the right wrist, would land herself in the 
topmost bars of the treble. Try how she 
would, she could never extricate herself, and 
that piece had to finish on Sarah Jane’s top 
note. One day it happened that she had 
tried six times to execute a retreat towards 
the bass, where every properly constituted 
English composition comes to earth. But it 
was no good ; she simply had to give it up. 
It was then that that awful woman, who was 
our lady superior, said: “ Quel dommage, 
Mademoiselle, que le piano ne soit pas plus 
It was a terrible comment on the 
lack of turning in your own length, which is 
a quality that should belong to pianists and 
chauffeurs. Another lady, who sought pain- 
fully for our entertainment, used to break 
which was just as bad. 


0 
long ! 





down in the middle 
She used to seek to conciliate me: perhaps 
I looked a little sternly at her, for I always 
hate people who take up your time useiessly. 
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“Ah,” she said, “I have not played for five 
years—ever since I was at school.” Now, 
no one likes to be taken for a fool, and 
the dear lady had left her governesses these 
many five years ; moreover, I had heard her 
thumping that selfsame piece for two mortal 
heurs on the piano that selfsaine morning. 
So she got no consolation out of me. 

We were never allowed to go wrong in 
politics with our dear hostess as lode-star. 
She went unerringly Republican every time. 
She knew all about the dirty linen washed 
at the Dreyfus trial, and was able to put 
her finger on the owner of it much more 
unerringly, no doubt, than the professional 
blanchisseuse “did” for the 
hold invariably lost my “ pieces.” 
There used to come to the man 
in dark green spectacles, who kept us all 
in awe, whilst he lectured informally in the 


who house- 
and 


house a 


drawing-room, at the hour of coffee (extra 
except on Sundays), on the political situation 
of the day. From him I learnt many things 
when at last I ventured to approach his 
omniscience. ‘ Madame seems to be ex- 
tremely well-informed,” I said, drawing a 
bow at a venture. “Why, mon cher Mon- 
sieur,” he said, in deep and_ confidential 
tones, “do you not know that she is the 
cousin of the ex-President of the Chamber, 
that her nephew is Secretary to the Grand 
Lodge of the Freemasons, and the Prime 
Minister himself consults her? Gambetta, 
Jules Ferry, Paul Bert, were her most inti- 
mate friends.” ‘Then I knew that Madame 
lived in the very avcana of the Republic, 
and was the repository of its darkest secrets. 
“T am really expecting the President of the 
Republic to one of my At Home days,” she 
herself said, later, tome. But I am afraid 


the Chief Magistrate has not come yet. 
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“Lemeco” 
Bonus. 


The Handsome New 
Edition of Mrs. Beeton’s 
Household Management, just 
published at 7/6 net, will be 
given free by the Lemco 
Company in exchange for 
weight coupons representing 
5 lbs. Lemco, collected be- 
tween now and 


3ist March, 1907. 


N.B.—WEIGHT COUPONS ONLY 
accepted for Mrs. Beeton’s 7/6 House- 
hold Management. They will be found 
under capsule of every jar. 


Lemco, 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 























¢ RESOLVED “| 
THAT 1 NEVER ENJOYED | 
YMYSELF So MUCH IN ALL My | 
ALIFE AS WHEN 1 WAS IN 

1 THE HOTEL CE Cth. 

I WAS NEVER So HAPPY 
;AND COMFORTABLE. 
11T 1S WORTH COMING TO | 
JENGLAND To STOP IN 
SS LTHE CECIL 

BUS TER BRoWN 
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A REVERIE ON “IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


ILLUSTRATION BY PATTEN WILSON. 










ER memory from old habit of the mind 
Went slipping back upon the golden days, 






. . . Sweet talk and lively, all on love 






And sports and tilts and pleasure (for the time 






Was Maytime, and as yet no sin was dream’d). 





TENNYSON: Guinevere. 
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WEAK | 
AND 
RUN 
DOWN 








‘*I was a martyr to con- 
stipation, and nothing 
that I could take seemed 
to do me the slightest 





A Martyr to.. 


CONSTIPATION 


Headache 
and Wind 
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“However I commenced 
taking Mother Seigel's 
Syrup at last—and then 
came relief. It soothed 
and regulated my 











good. I had always a 
bad taste in my mouth 





FINDS RELIEF 


bowels, then the other 
troubles left me and in 













caused me great pain at 
the stomach. I suffered 
terribly from headache 
and wind, and felt 
weak and run down. 




















in the morning, with a a short time I was as 
thickly coated tongue, AT LAST. well as ever. I always 
my appetite was poor, keep the Syrup in the 
and what I did eat For house, for I would not 


Indigestion 


in every form use 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP. 


The 2/6 bottle contains 3 times as much as the 1/1% size. 









be without it on any 
account.’’ Letter from 
Mrs. Sarah Howells, 
Groesffordd, Gelliwen, 
St. Clears, Carmarthen- 
shire, Jan. 12, 1906, 
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every box: 


WOMEN 


CAN’T DO WITHOUT 


Mi E. Nuwen’s 


TOILET POWDER. 


o= THE REASON WHY. “34 


BECAUSE Mennen’s Toilet Powder is in many ways a unique 
preparation. The fascination of a beautiful complexion is 
attractive to men—cultivated by women. Mennen’s softens and 
beautifies the skin when roughened or reddened by cold winds, 
hot sun, or vigorous exercise. It checks excessive perspiration, 
eases sore feet, soothes sunburnt rashes, heat spots, insect bites, 
and is valued by men after shaving. A 1/- box lasts a long time, 
but every woman should keep some handy. It is surprising 
how many little skin troubles can be instantly soothed by it 
both in the nursery and the boudoir. 


This Face on 








Refuse inferior substitutes, Of all Chemists, 1/2 


Insist on having genuine 
MENNEN’S Toilet Powder. 


Sample free from LAMONT CORLISS & CO., 
11, Queen Victoria Street, E.Cc. 


LL ene 
LOR NERS 8 ER LOTR IITET 









TRS Rt Hea ti Bet et 





The Friend of the Family. 


The best friend of the family is good 
health, but good health is impossible unless 
the physical organs are performing their 
functions adequately. There isatendency 
in everyone, man or woman, to get run 
down at times, and the best known way 
of keeping in an absolutely healthy con- 
dition is, night and morning, to take a little 


WOLFES 


AROMATIC SCHIEDAM 


SCHNAPPS 


which is refreshing as it is beneficial ; it 

stimulates the body without befogging the 

brain; in fact, it is just the aid that nature 

requires to preserve it in good going order 
4/. a large Cottle. 


To be had of all Wine and Spirit Merchants, Licensed Grocers, 
etc., and of all branches of the Victoria Wine Co., London. 


Wholesale Agents—The FINSBURY DISTILLERY Co., 
LONDON. 
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| Dp TY N 7 ize) he D'S. The rm Washing Material 
NIL || ‘Viyella’ .. 


Is the best remedy or 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, DOES NOT SHRINK! - 


HEADACHE GOUT, and INDIGESTION ‘. 
safest and bene Effective Aperient for Regular Use. For MEN’S 
Shirts, 


Pyjamas, 



















etc. 











Frock Coat 


JOHN J. M. BULT, | Brest 


ed 
For any dressy occasion or for business wear a 
Frock Coat is a necessity. For either of these 
purposes Mr. Bult has two materials to which 
he would specially like to call your attention. 
The one, a grey Llama, slightly softer than that 
so largely worn last year, and the other a new 
black cloth, suited to those who do not care to 
wear grey. 
Frock Coat and Vest ee +» from £3 3 0 
unge Suit . . - +e a” 5 ee 
Norfolk and Knickers... “= ae © 


Cash 140, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


WRIGHT'S 


COAL TAR SOAP 


Washes 
Soothes 
Protects 







The Draper's Record says : ‘*‘ GENTLEMEN have realised 
with delight that it is possible to have shirts for all athletic 
purposes which they can continue ¢o dution round the neck 
after many washings.” 



















From the Leading Outfitters and Hosiers, 


or name of nearest sent on application to 


*VIYELLA’ (P.M.), Friday Street, London, E.C, 




































44. per Tablet. 
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If you can drive a nal and cut out a piece of material from a full-sized pattern you can build a canoe 
—row-boat—sail-boat or launch—in your leisure time, at home, and the buuding will be a source 
of profit and pleasure, All you need is the patterns costing from 10s. up, and materials from £1 up. 
The tools are common in every household, Patterns of over 40 styles and sizes, all lengths from 
12to55 feet. The Brooks System consists of exact size printed paper patterns of every part 
ofthe boat, with detailed instructions and working illustrations showing each step of the 
work, an itemized bill of material required and how tosecureit. Over six thousand amateurs 
successfully built boats by the Brooks system last year. Fifty per cent. of them have built their second 
Many have established themselves in the boat manufacturing business, 

Catalogue and particulars FREE. For 1s. 1oo-)age catalogue containing valuable information 
for the amateur yachtsman, showing several working illustrations of each boat, and a full set for one 
boat. Full line in | k-d and pleted boats. 


BRCOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 7000, Ship St., Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 


Originators of the Patterns System of Boat Building. 
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Inventions ye 
<4 


for ASG | 
the Deaf.)) eoesatt ain 
The MASSACON ‘| ~— 

| and ACOUSTICON I } (g 


The latest inventions of 
M. R. Hurcnison. 


No instrument genuine not bearing 
Mr. Hutchison’s signature . . 


The “ACOUSTICON” || | ——_——— 
The “MASSACON” — || \@ QU. sew perrume NR 
| \\\\ FLORAMYE 


completes the work of the * Acousticon,” effecting 
in the majority of cases a complete cure of Deafness, 
EXTRACT FACE POWDER 
\ SACHETS 


Call or send for Booklet. 
Free Trial given at 


ACOUSTIC 
PATENTS, 
Ltd., 
20, Bucklersbury, 
LONDON, B.C. 
and 
119, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W. 


Or any of our 
Branches. 





ST 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE ILI 


CANNOT SUCCEED. 


How can they when their very ambition and energy have been drained away by weakness ? 


wy Wy 











If you feel well you feel like hustling ; 
the spirit of enterprise and success 
comes from the fire in your nerves, 
and you should keep that up by a 
daily application of Electricity. 


Any person can understand that if 


“ Dear Sirs,—I can report antuants 
results from using your appliance. 
can safely say that it has fulfilled the 
purpose for which I bought it.—I am, 

ours very truly, W. Pearce, Burnside 
Cottage, Bathgate, N.B.” 

























every organ of the body has all the == to 
strength that Nature requires, there ——= — “Dear Sirs,—I write to thank you 
will be no illness—theretore, any one =— Pele @ ———_ very much, Your ‘Ajax’ Dry-Cell 
who is ill should get back theirstrength === a lh — does wonders for me. I feel altogether 
by using the  . ~> much stronger; the pain and giddiness 
F “> have entirely disappeared; consti- 
rT 59 : 4 » : pation, which I suffered with in its 
~ a \ a I a l/ ? worst form for over ten years, is cured. 
‘ wey, ff I should like to tell all sufferers of it.— 
wd . Yours obediently, Miss T. Busine, Tor 

Ley) Dale, Matlock.” 


body battery. Imagine the person 
released from the bonds of depressing weakness by Electricity. Delivered from pain and weakness, you feel the 
burden lifted from your shoulders; your heart bounds with joy ; you begin to expand your lungs and breathe the 
free air; your head goes up and your shoulders back as you walk; success lies bafere you. You greet your 
friends with a smile, and the current of electro-magnetism that is radiating froma you draws people to you. 





— tan BOOK explains how we do this, and you will feel better for 
reading it. you 
can’t call for a free THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
demonstration, please (Dept. 33), 25, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


ask us to send you Please send me your Free Book, ‘“‘A Sound Mind in a Sound Body.” 
the book at once. 


It Costs you Name 
Nothing. Address 


— —— 
(are you Proud Say 






































of the fine, even, regular set 

of teeth nature has bestowed 

on you ? Then, to preserve 

their beauty, never neglect 

‘careful and regular cleaning 
by the use of 




















drawbacks of a 
ersonal visit. 
The immense stock 
of entirely new 


FfoothFowder 


which cleans thoroughly Dress Fabrics 


of every description held by JOHN NOBLE, Ld.. is at 


i without scratching the enamel. your disposal and a large box of patterns sont post free 


On approval will enable you to make a suitable selection, 
6d., z/- and 1/6, at all Chemists and Stores. Seer Gatiiatee of Gites he Tae eit 
—_—___—__—— Children sent post free, 

Sample for trial sent on receipt of penny stamp for postage by ce 
JOHN NOBLE, 


A'S. < Co. (Sample Dept. LTD. 
\\ SS See ae » 4 Dept. P.P., Brook Street Mills, Manchester. 
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The Crown Jewels are kept in the 
Tower of London, but you will not 
find the Koh-I-Noor there, though it is a 
gem ofa pencil. Its place is in the busy 
office, the studio, and everywhere a 
pencil is required. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS 


are good from beginning to end. The 
lead is prepared and compressed by a 
pa process, which gives the 

oh-I-Noor a fineness of touch that 
no other pencil possesses. One Koh-I- 








“ This above all, to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

The writing man who is true to himself 

uses Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 

It enables him to put forth his best 

efforts without let or hindrance, 

The Waterman Spoon-feed—the sim- 

plest, yet the only satisfactory feed 

ever invented—renders spurting an 
impossibility, and ensures a steady, 
even flow whenever the pen is used, 




















Noor will outlast six ordinary pencils, 
and give more satisfaction all the time, 


KOH-I-NOOR Pencils are one price, 4d. each, 3s, 6d. 

per doz., everywhere, of Stationers, Photographic 
Jealers, and Artists’ Colourmen. Illustrated Booklet 

on Pencils free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, i 

Golden Lane, London, E.C. 


ThisSpoon-feed is protected by Patent, 
and is fitted on Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen only, 

From 10/6. In Silver and Gold for Presen- 
tation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Illustrated 
Booklet, post frce, from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 

12, Golden Lane, London, E.C, 

















Tt rests entirely with you whether you are satisfied with a pound or 
two per week salary, or whether you earn many times this «inount. 
- No matter what your present position we can improve it for you, and 


of in wruction by post, direct to your home, to enter the 
most up-to-date and best paying profession of 
to-day—namely, Electrical Engineering. 


WE CAN QUALIFY YOU TO 
BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENCINEER, 


and so ensure your success in life, We have lifted thou- 
sands from poor wages to first-class "nego ag What 
we have done for them we can do for you. W 
i igate this for yourself? We are we 








The Electrical Engineer, Institute of Correspond Instruction, 446, Norwich House, Southampton St., Holborn, Londcn, 


—— 














Fresh Fish Trawler# Table 


si eal T So Bil 


Fresh fish ready for cooking sent carr. free to your 

door in baskets: 6 lbs. 2s.; 11 1bs. 3s.; 21 lbs. 5s. 

GOUPON Dept 16. Kindly send by return 
Sample Basket of Fish (6 lbs.) carriage free, 
for which I encluse P.O. 2s. 

Name 

Address. 











Be” Carriage free 
YP for P.O. 2/— 











—— 
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The Sunbeam’s Speed Gear 
running in a Film of Oil. 


THE LITTLE OIL BATH 


Speed Gears have vastly increased the Mechanism of the Bicycle, and it is 

essential that the complicated System of Pinion Wheels should work under the 

best conditions. The Little Oil Bath of the Sunbeam Bicycle gives that ideal 

lubrication which it is the dream of Inventors to obtain for their Mechanism. 
The No. 6 Sunbeam List is sent free on application to the Maker— 


JOHN MARSTON, Ltd., 


Sunbeamland, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Depots—-157 & 158, Sloane Street, and 57a, Holborn Viaduct. 

















The Waltham 
Watch Co. employ 
over 3500 people, 
and make 3000 
watches per day. 


PUNCTUALITY, 


the first of business and social virtues, 
is assured if you carry a Waltham Watch. 
They are the finest timekeepers made, 
thoroughly accurate, and are not subject 
in any way to variations in temperature. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN HIGH GRADE 

WATCHES, SEND FOR BOOKLET No. 10, 

WHIOH TELLS ALL ABOUT THE MERITS 
OF THE WALTHAM WATCHES. 


If your Jeweller does not stock Waltham Watches, 
write us and we will tell you where they are to 
be obtained. 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 125, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. (Wholesale only to the Trade) 





FOR NEURALCIA, 
TOOTHACHE, 
AND ANY NERVE PAIN. 


Have you nervous pain—Headache, Neuralgia, Toothache? 
Its cure is ZOX, and the time taken--minutes. ou 
prove this on our free offer. Send stamped envelope, 
and we will send you two powders FREE, You get to 
know the value of this harmless remedy at our expense, 
Mention ** Pall Mail Magazine.” 
palette Cece 


Of all Chemists, at 1/- and 2/6 per box, or post free from 


The ZOX Co., 11, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 












rat.) 


‘table 
Natural dane Water. 











UNABLE TO WALK ‘ax 


“from weakness caused by fever, I took 30 baths, 
and at the end could walk 10 miles with ease. 
I have used it constantly since then, and was the 
only one who escaped an epidemic of influenza, 
though constantly in contact with those suffering.” 

Spontaneous testimony from a user of a Gem 30/- 

urkish Bath Cabinet. Further particulars free. 

The GEM _ SUPPLIES Co., Ld. (Dept. 14), 

22, Peartree Street, Goswell Road, B.C. 
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A 
e-har 
which is 
struck 
t/ “ames 


a day will wear longer than one which is struck 20,000 times. It is for this reason that 
the BAR-LOCK lasts longer than machines which claim fewness of parts as a mechanical 
advantage. Fewness of parts means greater wear on each part, so that the machine sooner 
gets out of adjustment; it also means more hand movements and greater fatigue. 

A SEPARATE TYPE-BAR FOR EACH SYMBOL is the secret of the BAR-LOCK’S 
mechanical perfection; it is for this reason that it runs with more ease, does more work 
and lasts longer than other machines, while ALL THE WRITING IS IN SIGHT 
ALL THE TIME. Be advised: do not buya Typewriter until you have had a “ Bar- 
Lock” on 7 days’ free trial to compare with other machines. This trial, together with 
perusal of free booklet, ‘‘ The Evolution of a Typewriter,” will convince you why the 
** Bar-Lock” is mechanically superior to other typewriters. 


BAR-LOCK| 


Ohe BUSY MANS TYPEWRITER 


HIS MAJESTY’S TYPEWRITER MAKERS, 12, Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C, 
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GRAND PRIZES: 
PARIS, 1889 & 1900, ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


( There is nothing better than 
“LA BRILLANTINE” 


METALLIC POWDER. 


Metals 4+ As used by the Army, the 
—_ London Fire Brigade, &c. 








Polishing 





- Sold everywhere, 
especially In Boxes, Gd. & 1s. each 
Proprietors— 

J. F. BAUMGARTNER & CO. 
Brass. (P.M )'74, Newman Street, 
\ Oxford Street, LONDON, Ww. 




















r ) 
Jue Subscription Rates of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
are 10/- per annum, at home or 
abroad, including postage. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE OFFICE, 
Newton Street, 


Holborn, 


lo Four Varieties: REGINA, REGINA CREAM, 
REGINA VIOLET, and WHITE REGINA. LONDON, W.C. 
“COURT” in a4 Varieties. % 
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Sample j The. 
for several Mi *} British Depot 
trials, and _ AC.WOOTTON, 
booklet [14, Trinity Sq., 


gratis from i } London, EC. 


Sold everywhere at 1/1}d. 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder. 


During its use, moisture 


liberates oxygen, which cleans 


heres many a a SIP < p 
and whitens the teeth, removes , the cup andl the lip f 
tartar, and leaves the user with ' 


Lidhslel featinn of feouk 66 99 
gga ty ole Montserrat 
dainty metal bottles with new. Lime Fruit Juice. 


patent top (prevents waste). 
Sele Manufacturers—McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK, When buying Lime Juice, 
2/- .~ ye - a buy the Best. 





































BEAUTY-CUP MASSAGE \Qameyquanc ali ; : ee 
For the Face, Neck, TAN The best Lime Juice Cordial 1s 
rms an y: i ” 
ofthese ora a “* MONTSERRAT, made from 
ups need n ro: ° . 
en or blackheads.” My cultivated limes. 
applied massage, and thee 7g < “MONTSERRAT” is always fresh 
speed with which it clear: une = 










s yr . 
beyond belief. A single® unsolicited Sai : and pleasant to the taste, and mixed 
soothing application of the® testimonials. ‘ h 
in many cases are banished in sixty seconds. It pumps im- with water, soda water, or ot er 
purities out of the blood by atmospheric pressure, rounds out 
body with wonderful rapidity. Acts directly on the circulation 
and feeds fresh pure blood to the tissues, making the flesh 


thecomplexion,are almo: 
little Beauty-Cup produces remarkable results. Blackheads 

. . . 
the cheeks, arms and neck, and plumps the waste places in the zrated waters, it makes a cooling, 






firm and fair, and the skin soft and satiny. Dr. Harlan’s refreshing and healthful drink. 
Beauty- “Cup s sent by mail i 4 sialn wetepe ra ow _ 9 
Boo! pedro for 2/ (abroad 2/ . op? 55 YY: “hemists, Groce ‘ 
sdaree IGH TER LABORATORY Co., “ MonTsERRAT ” is sold by all Chemists, Grocers, etc 


@—s84, Exchange't Building. Southwark, London. 




























Catalogue Free. 


rausses,pzirs|| /KEATING'S ) 











= 


and 
UNRIVALLED 
Every Article FOR 
PREVENTING 





SickNursing MOTH 


“VARIX,” all about Elastic 


Stockings, how towear, clean, and NO SICKENING SMELL. 
repair them, post free two stamps. ABSOLUTE PRESERVATIVE. 
W. H. BAILEY & SON, ONLY COSTS A TRIFLE. 














(City Branch, 52, Fore Street, E.C.) 








Este 1833 38, Oxford St., London. NK Tins 3d., 6d. and ts. /J\ 
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REFINED|||(ARE YOU SHORT? 


ONLY A ae ai PHYSICALLY IMPERFECT? 


THAT MAKES OR MARS YOUR 
COMFORT. 











By the “Clease- 
Extensor” Method 
you may quickly in- 


We assume that every woman reader of the 
Pall Mall Magazine wears dress shields. 

To every woman who studies personal 
comfort, cleanliness, and smart appearance, 








; co es up 
dress shields are indispensable. Dressmakers eteament wipe 
invariably fit them into a bodice; they should height from 1 
also be fitted to every ready-made blouse. to 2)in. 
It is easily done—and it makes all the : 
difference. Admitting the necessity of them, HUNDREDS 
dress shields differ. of Mr. 
Women also differ, therefore you should Clease’s 
wear the shields that are made to suit you. li t 
At this moment you may be wearing a ewe 
shield suited to an entirely different woman testify to 
—different physically. the effici- 


It may be too small or too large—ioo 
light or too heavy. Kleinert’s shields are 
different—they are made for you. 

Learn by actual test that they are made 
to _fit_you. Really this matter “of dress 
shields 1s worth thought. It is worth while 
to learn how to avoid the shield made for 
someone_else. Avoid it by wearing the 
shield made for you. It is Kleinert’s. 

You may also earn £20 thus: 


ency of his method, 
which not only lengthens 
the figure but gives it 
Health, Strength, and 
Symmetrical Proportion. 


Nothing could be simpler—nothing more 
natural — than the ‘‘ Clease - [-xtensor”’ 
Method. It is founded on a scientific basis 
of Physical Development, adapted to individual 
needs, and will not only increase the height, 
but improve the personal appearance a hun- 
dred per cent. in the space of a few weeks. 
To Ladies it imparts a Beauty of Figure and 
Grace of Carriage which cannot but enhance 
their charms, whilst to awkward and ungainly men 


£20 PRIZE OFFER the ‘‘ Clease-I:xtensor’’ Method assures a remark- 


able physical improvement. Mr. Clease’s unique 




















Go to the nearest Draper and buy the following system is the result of 17 years’ close and continuous 
Kleinert's Dress Shields :— study of the Human Frame. It stands alone as a 
1 pair Double Gem. 1 pair Beauty. new departure in Physical Science, and is entirely 


1 pair Featherweight. dissimilar from any other method now before the 


Get a receipted bill from the Draper with the names public, If you are interested, write (mentioning 
of the Shields that you have purchased distinctly PALL MALL MaGaAzine) for 
written on the bill; write your name and address at ‘4 


the foot of the bill and forward the same to us at once. AN ELABORATE AND 
If you have any difficulty in procuring all three —— INTERESTING BOOK 
kinds of Shields from your Draper, write us direct, OF 64 PAGES 

stating measurement round bust, and enclose P.O. : 
(not stamps) fer 3/-. We will then forward the three 


pairs of Shields to you in the correct size. and state your physical needs and deficiencies. In 
Give each pair a thorough trial, and then write us a day or two this will bring you a set of movements 


which in your opinion is the best, and why. specially selected by Mr. Clease for your individual 
A Prize of £20 in gold or cheque will be awarded A 


: requirements, and also an interesting 64-page Book, 
for the letter that we think the elearest and most ow 4 ig 
. . - . te ‘ are a PT. 
convincing. entitled ‘‘ Why you are not Taller 


KLEINERTS, 
62D, Basinghall Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 











All Correspondence Strictly Confidential. 


F. MEREDITH CLEASE, Ph.L.D., 


74 (late 30) New Bond St., London, W. 
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WAUKENPHAST 


(LATE OF HAYMARKET), 


125, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 














ion of High-Class NSTAN' 
Hand-Sewn Boots and Shoes Removes Redness, Rough es, Blotches, Greasiness, &e, 
Ready for enum Wear. of worry. tn Bottles. 11/6, ha petaaee + rt 


ee 
nenmanente FREE with every bottle, “My Pocket Peralia,” to fit 
the purse and use in place of powder books. Con. 


= venient while Shopping, or at the Theatre, &c. 
\ ™~ Obtainable at Drug Stores and Chemists, or direct -— 
. THE PERALIA PERFUMERY co., 
Lf ) NORTH SHIELDS, Eng. 


“BUCK CALF ”’ 


(Our own Speciality), 


FOR LADIES OR 
GENTLEMEN. 




















WITH SMOOTH 
. GRAIN OR VELVET 
SURFACE, 


WATERPROOF. | 


a 


ALWAYS 
SOFT 
AND 
PLIABLE 


Makes Hair soft and silky. 
Neither sticky nor greasy. 2U 
i" heated ballroom. \ 
I} CRIMPOLINE is used by AS) 
= Royalty; YOU try it! %) wy Hair Dressing procurable. 
A if IN BOTTLES, 1/9 @ 16, (POSTAGE. 3d. EXTRA) 
WAUKENPHAST Special Golf Nails used. up * From Ghemins and Hairdressers, or sea direct (0 
Catalogue No. 38 Post Free. PERALIA PERFUMERY) CO. 


c amen staan ; io, a. ML NORTH SHIELDS, ENG. 




















TAKE CARE OF YOUR FOUNTAIN PEN 


The____ eee. 


“SWAN” 


pe rae. POCKET 


(PATENTED) 








Combines the purposes of Clip, 
Pocket, and Protection Case, 
Secures against loss, 
Protects against breakage, 
Takes up little more room than pen itself. 


Prices in Steel, 1/- Morocco Covered, 1/6 





SOLD BY STATIONERS. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


79 & 80, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


and 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95, Regent Street, W., London ; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester; and at Paris, New York, and Chicago. 
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Everybody can 
write easily and 
eg by using 


“JEWEL ” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
It is the Ideal of Efficiency ; com- 
bines all the latest improvements. 
Fitted with best quality l4ct. Gold Nib. 

Price aan ne paid: 
Chased - - 35/- 
Mounted and Chased - 716 


** CALTON" STYLO PEN, 3/« 


Of Stationers, or Sole Makers, 
JEWEL PEN CO., Dept. 63, 
102, Fenchurch Street, LONDON, E.C. 








——— 





THE FAMOUS 


The description given of 
the little “* Mah” as the 
finest shaving imple- 
ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands 
of testimonials. The 
** Mab” is rapidly super- 
seding the big clumsy 
razors hitherto used. Do 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the ae gistered Trade 
Mark, he Mab,” or 
you on be Giesgpomted. 


Black Handle .. 2/6 
4 war Ivory ,, + 3/6 
PAIR IN CASE. 
Black, 76; Ivory, 9/6 
Sent post Sree same day as 


ordered, 
The ‘‘Mab” Triple Strop, 1/- 


**MAB’? CO,, 
73» Newh he alt Street, 
RMINGHAM. 











Face, Profile and Back. 


If a woman is to be well dressed—if she is to 
have a proper idca of the effect of a Costume 


or Hat—it is essential that she be given the 
opportunity of seeing a reflection of her 
complete figure. 


THE BROT’S MIRROR 


makes this easily possible, By the help of 

this contrivance one is able to get a perfect 

view at one and the same time of the face, 

profile and back. 
It is an indispensable sunptoment 
of woman’s dre 
Illustrated Catalogue, No. 12, Sn on application to— 
CH. BROT, 89, Faubourg St. Denis, Paris, 
Two Grand Prizes (Hanoi & St. Louis Exhibitions). 

Agents Bankers: The Union of London and 
a Wanted. Smith's Bank, Limited. = 
o< if 
Se (A 






































The Secret FREE for a Beautiful Bust and a 
Perfect Figure. 


Would YOU like to have a form second to none, perfectly 


ree from all scrawny and hollow 
places, and a bust as full, firm, and 
plump as you could desire? You 
may easily obtain this inestimable 
hlessing if you will write to-day § 
for particulars of 


VENUSTRO 


——oaaS———e———————— 
A wonderful modern French dis- 
covery which vigorously stimu. 
lates the developing forces ot 
Nature and makes plump and 
round all the flat and sunken 
parts of the feminine form, 










Write to-day, enclosing 
stamp for postage, to 
THE MANAGERESS, 


P. M. DOURAIS MEDICINE 





CO., Suite 9, 51 Leopold 
Road, Liverpool, 
and you will receive the 
most magnificent and com- 
plete book on the subject 
ever published, and numer- 

ous photos FROM LIFI 
showing the actual pre 
velopment induced by 


VENUSTRO.,. 


see NO DEPOSIT. 


We offer our first 1,000 customers our 


£10-10-0 “Y°' £4-10-0 
and 50 Cigars, 


some Gold 
5/- extra. 


THE DEREHAMROAD CYCLE CO., NORWICH. 














value 1o/-, or Hand- 
3rooch, Instalments 
Send for particulars. 








NOSES AND EARS. 


NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines in 
the world. Imp per ugly noses of all kinds. 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep. 

Send stamped envelope for full particulars. 

RED NOSES.—My long-established medically 

approved Treatment absolutely cures red noses. 
2/9 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 
«€ UGLY EARS.—My patent Rubber Ear Caps 
j remedy ugly outstanding ears. Hundreds of suc- 
cesstul cases. 97/6 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 
B. LEES RAY, 17a, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2% Interest allowed on minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £100 
DEPOSITS. 24 % Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts, 
ADVANCES made, STOCKS AND SHARES bought and sold. 
Apply C. F, RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 





WITH NEW HEMSTITCH 
FRILLS, 3 yards long, 8/3 per 

air. Plain Frills,6/9 per pair. 
Simple Book of Plain and Fancy 
Muslins on approval. caneess 


Biks, Are Linens GCRRINGE & CO-, 66a Dept., NOTTINGHAM. 





NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


Required if you use the world-renowned 


BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
It has saved many a limb abe ie Sit, 
MARK. Gared otharsafier being iven up by Hospi _ 

The BEST REMEDY for WOUNDSand all SKIN 
DISEASES. A CERTAIN CURE for ULCERS. 
“cea ABSCESSES, ECZEMA, &c. 

ousands of Testimonia iale from aul Parts, 














b oll een 7ad., ihon per box, or free for stamps from 
Poupristor, B. BGESS, 59, ‘Gray’s a inn Hoek, London. Advice gratis. 
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1906 


JUNE, 6th month—Begins on Friday—30 days. 


1906 















































MOON'S Full Moon, 6th ............... 12 min. past 9 p.m. | New Moon, 2Ist......... 6 min. past 11 p.m. 
CHANGES. Last Quarter, 13th............ 34 min. past 7 p.m. | First Quarter, 29th........ 19 min. past 2 p.m. 
Re GENERAL INFORMATION. COMMENTS. 

1 | F | Formosa ceded to Japan, 1895. 

2] S | Garibaldidied,1882; born, 22nd July,18077 RESTORES STRENGTH, ENERGY 
3] 3 | Whit Sunday, AND NERVE POWER. 

41M | Bank Holiday. 

5 | Tu | Adam Smith born, 1723. When your Nerves lack Vigour and Vitality 
6 | W | Sunrises, 3.47; sets, 8.9. and your Physical Energy seems to have 
7| Th | First Reform Bill passed, 1832. completely vanished, be sure to take 
8] F | Death of Mahomet, 632. i ng ge er ee 

91S | Charles Dickens died, 1870. It is the most suc cessful } ervine and 

— general Restorative you can possibly have. 

10} & | Trinity Sunday. Guy’s Tonic is rich in the exact materials 
11} M | St. Barnabas. every Weakly person stands in need of. It 
12 | Tu Charles Kingsley born, 1819. gives real lasting Strength to every part of the 
13 | W | Sun rises, 3.45; sets, 8.15. System. Its action is prompt, pleasant, safe 
14 | Th | Battle of Naseby, 1645. and certain. 

15 | F | Magna Charta signed, 1215. A Clergyman and B.A. of Cambridge, 
16] S_ | “ Drummond Castle” disaster, 1896. whose name and address may be had on 
17 | $ | Ist Sunday after Trinity. application, writes: 

SS ee stislentory tbassdonekGmy's Teas, Waagae 

’ . ’ satisfactory lave Io C xuy s C Ce 
19 | Tu | C. H. Spurgeon born, 34; died, 31 Jan.,"92 a low, Nervous, Depressed state, with disinclina- 
20 | W | Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. tion for Food, I thought I would try your Medicine, 
21 | Th | Longest Day. Sun rises, 3.44; sets, 8.18.] and I must say the results were remarkable. 
22) F | H.MS. “Victoria” sunk, 1893. ‘‘ My Languor and Depression seemed to vanish 
2315S Prince Edward of Wales born, 1894. by magic and in about 24 hours I was quite myself 
— — again—brisk and Cheerful. 

24S | 2nd Sunday after Trinity. ‘I also noticed the excellent effects of Guy’s 
25 | M | Battle of Bannockburn, 1314. Tonic in promoting an Appetite—that while good 
26 | Tu | Corn Laws repealed, 1846. yet seemed natural and not false. Guy’s Tonic 
27 | W | Sun rises, 3.46; sets, 8.19. certainly Tones one up in the most refreshing and 
28 | Th | Lord Raglan died, 1855. cope anne" 

29] F | St. Peter, Apostle and Martyr. LIGHTING UP TIME— 

30|S_ | Tower Bridge opened, 1894, 1 HOUR AFTER SUNSET. 





“FAGGED 





ws 





to sit down and rest all the time and feel that everything is 


‘“‘too much trouble.’’ Your Appetite is probably poor, your 


your recreation. 


Energy and Brightness quite vanished. 


There is a remedy for this poor Weak condition—a Remedy that gives 


real lasting Strength. That Remedy is Guy's Tonic. 


That feeling of Tiredness and 
utter Weariness from which 
you suffer means that you 
cannot work so well or so 
long—that you do not enjoy 


GUY’S 


You want 





Guy's Tonic at once improves the Appetite, so that you eat your meals 


with zest and enjoyment. It feeds the Nerves, restores Muscular Vitality 


and gives you Vigour and alertness—the signs of returning Health. Guy's —/ —w 


Tonic makes you look well and feel well. . 
It does this safely, pleasantly and surely and the good effect is permanent. 1/14 of all Chemists. 





ge 
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Children Like 
\ Turog” Bread 


and it is far better for them 
than ordinary brown bread, 
because in the process of pre- 
paration all the body-building 
salts, the food part of the 
wheat, are retained. 


““Turog’’ Meal too is partially 
cooked in preparation, which 
gives “‘ Turog”’ Bread its light- 
ness of crumb and crisp crust. 
It has a delicate flavour all its 
own, and is both appetising 
and easily digested. It makes 
crisp, light toast. 


Write now for 


Free SampleLoaf 


mentioning your Baker’s name 
and address to 


Spillers& Bakers, 
Ltd., 
(Dept. F), CARDIFF 











Se Sere 


Famous Homes -. 
of Great Britain 


Edited by 


A. H. Ma tan. 


With about 200 Illustrations. With hand- 
some cover design. Royal 8vo, cloth, extra 
gilt, gilt top, uncut edges, 2Is. net. 











CONTENTS. 


WOLLATON HALL, 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE, 
CASTLE BROMWICH, 
OSTERLEY PARK, 
CLUMBER, 

AUDLEY END, 
DUNROBIN CASTLE, 
STONELEIGH, 
DALKEITH PALACE, 
ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, 
STOWE, 

CASTLE HOWARD. 


This Sumptuous Volume contains de- 
scriptions of Twelve of the Famous Homes 
of Great Britain. Among the writers are 
the following :— 

LADY MIDDLETON, 

COUNTESS OF BRADFORD, 

LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, 

THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY, 

THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE, 

ELIZABETH J. SAVILLE, 

THE HON. MARY CORDELIA LEIGH, 

LORD HENRY SCOTT, 

MAJOR THE HON. JOHN ST. AUBYN, 

JOHN ORLANDO HARTES, and 

A. H. MALAN. 


Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON; and 
NEW YORK. 
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It has taken years of 
costly experiment to perfect the ** Ludeord "— 
the strongest and most desirable Carpet on the market. 
The ** Ludcord” is seamless. It is reversible—note that. 
It is low in price, because woven ona special loom. There 
are numerous imitations— W. hy ? See that you get the 


al thing—“Trel Ludcord.” Man; ite 
ccigury and artiste dengas rhage ‘Ludcord®. 
3 yds. by 2 is. by Syds., 45/9 

it yas by 34 ys, 24/- Acme of”: 


yds. by 3 y : , 18/- 
Send for Patterns and Price Lists to the only London 


Firm dealing exclusively in Floor Gove rings, fag 
TRELOAR SONS, Dept. 37. : ‘Pe ection 
Ludgate Hill, London, BO \. . 


LL ew YS J 
AE yy f CZ. EEE EES it 


By the only SAFE, SURE, and PERMANENT METHOD, FACIAL DLEMISHES CORRECTED. 


Droo»xing Cheeks, Puffy Eyes, Outstanding Ears, 
Double or Receding Chins, Thick Heayy Lips 
Corrected, Scars Removed 
by Absolutely Painless Treatment, 

UBLY NOSES, wscter imperfectly formed MADE PERFECTLY STRAIGHT, — 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED PERMANENT. 


¥ MMustrated Booklet sent Post Free on application. a writing, please state for which 
d ae - subject you desire a booklet. 
7 G 


‘sur, DERMA-FEATURAL CO., LTD.,°"eastuinsincs"* <2 


".B.—WNo Nose or Ear Machines or Faoial Bandages used, 69, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


FAT PEOPLE 


GIVEN FREE TREATMENT. 


We have such marvellous records of reductions effected in hundreds of cases with 
the Fell Reducing Treatment, that we have decided, for a limited period only, to give 
free trial treatments. 

7ib. PER WEEK REDUCTION IS GUARANTEED, without dieting. 
Perfectly harmless, pleasant; easy and quick results. Send no money. Simply 
address the FELL FORMULA ASSOCIATION, 271, Century House, 295, Regent 
Street, London, W., when a free supply in plain wrapper and postage paid will be 
immediately forwarded. 


































MILTON’S / 
ISH FJOMESPUNS TYPEWRITERS 





REMINGTON No. 5 








As sts to Her Late, Majesty Queen Victoria, £8 &s. 
Lg ah of ene Earl 
amilles throughout the a SMITH PREMIER 
THE “CORRECT WEAR No. 4 
d country, holiday-making, etc., for 
the Suaueée “Seteck, Ladves’. ‘Cadiatnnts £12 12s. 
— Children's Costumes, Also, HAMILTON'S aa 
ERGES an EAL IRISH TWEEDS, Sold i 
by the yard or made to measure. a Hire Option, 15s. 
Send for Patterns and Fashion a month. 
FRE Book, with which is sent Self. 


@ Measurement Chart. Our New { SEN? ON APPROVAL. MS. COPIED, 
Season's * White House Budget,” showing the ‘ } 
alo gent Fee on arp Trish peasant industry, ¢j | 


also iwnm ree on TOM eGo, (Desk 21), , TAY LO R’S, Ltd., 
IRELAND, ( 


The White House, PORTHURE, 74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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Royal Academy New Gallery 


PICTURES OF I906 


ART EXTRA of “THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE” 
IN YELLOW WRAPPER 











Large Imperial 8vo (11} in. by 7? in.) 
ONE SHILLING 


(Also an Edition in cloth gilt, at 2s.) 


This important long-established Annual, everywhere recognised as the best 
and most popular work of its kind, is 


NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


It contains nearly 200 beautiful reproductions of works actually ex- 
hibited at this Season's Royal Academy and New Gallery, comprising 





LANDSCAPES SEASCAPES 
HISTORICAL DOMESTIC 

and CLASSICAL PAINTINGS 
PORTRAITS and SCULPTURE 
by the foremost Artists of the day, in- | 


cluding exclusive reproductions of pictures by 


SIR ALMA TADEMA, O.M., R.A., and J. S. SARGENT, R.A., Etc. 








Prize Competition 


One of the most popular features ts the Prize 

Competition, which cnables readers to gratify 

their own critical fancies with the possibility of 
winning handsome money prises. 























The PALL MALL “ PICTURES OF THE YEAR” is beautifully printed A 
on superfine enamelled Art Paper. It is the Standard Guide and Handbook } 
to the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy and New Gallery, and is unap- 
proached by any similar publication in respect of circulation and influence. 


Sold at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls 





Publishing Offices: NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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There are 
NINE 
PROVABLE 
REASONS 


WHY THE 


will convince 
the unprejudiced 
investigator. 


BECAUSE 


1. Ithasa straight-line, complete keyboard. 

2. It has a single scale and the swinging platen, 

3. The platen can be removed with the writing on it. 
4. It is the simplest writing machine made. 
5. Ut has a wide type-bar bearing, making it 

impossible for letters to get out of line—up 
or down or sideways. 
6. The type can be cleaned automatically with a 
circular brush, saving time and soiled fingers. 
7. The carriage is ball bearing and frictionless, 
making it the quietest typewriter in the world, 

8. It has the most complete two-color ribbon 

device. 

9. It is the strongest and most reliable type- 

Titer. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE, 
14, Gracechurch Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 











The unmistakable seal of 
TOBE R Y, public approval is set upon 





ae * Walk-over the world over, 
Zz ~ in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and from China to 

to Peru depots will be found 
containing great stocks of 


Boots and Shoes 





Ws 





in thousands of adaptations 
to varying climatic, physio- 
logical and social needs, so 
that your foot can befittingly 
clothed, whether at home or 
abroad, for social functions, 
business or sport, at a 
uniform price of 


16/6 kk. 


Postal enquiries for Catalogue and 
Measurement form should be 
addressed to Head London 
Depot— 


’ 372, Oxford Street, W. 


Provincia BRANCHES != 




















ieee ee = 
‘ A 





95, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
x 96, Market Street, Manchester. 
131, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
118-119, Briggate, Leeds. 
Victoria Square, Birmingham. 
21, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
2, Donegall Place, Belfast. 


THE WALK-OVER 
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Che “Pall Mall” Press| 








The following are some of the Publications issued from the ‘‘ PALL MALL” Press 





PICTURES OF NEW LONDON 


The Tourist’s Best Guide to the New Streets and New Buildings of the Metropolis 
Super-royal 8vo. 128 pp. and cover. Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. 
It contains reproductions from special photographs and exquisite drawings of the chief buildings, 
streets, and vistas created by the improvements of the later years of the past century, with a little 
explanatory text. 





LITERARY GEOGRAPHY — witiant Stare 


A fascinating series of sketches of places made familiar by famous authors, copiously illustrated 
with original drawings and photographs. 

Covered in art vellum cloth. Crown 4to, printed on fine antique wove paper from old Caslon type, 
with nearly rco Illustrations on art paper. Price 10s, 6d. net. 





The DEANERY GUIDE to WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By M. C. BRADLEY (Mrs. Henry BrrcHENOvuGH) and E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray SMITH). 
Fully Illustrated. Ofall Booksellers and the Vergers at the Abbey. Price 6d. ; post free, 8}d. 
“The best publication of its kind.”"—Church Review. 





IN YELLOW COVERS 





PICTURES OF 1906 


The pictorial guide to the best pictures of the year. There are two editions—one in the familiar 
yellow paper cover at 1s., and another in cloth gilt, at 2s. 





THE BEST AND LATEST HANDBOOK 


THE ZOO And What to See There 


New Edition, showing the latest arrivals and new buildings. Profusely illustrated with Gambier- 
Bolton’s Famous Photographs, (Over a hundred pictures.) Price 6d.; post frec, 8}d. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSAL 


BY JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING 
The important articles written by Mr. John Holt Schooling for the Pall Mall Gazette in 1903 and 1904 
are here republished with the original diagrams, They are accepted as the best exposition of the case 
for fiscal reform, and the book is invaluable to public speakers and writers, The Second Edition, now 
ready, embodies the additional series of articles written by Mr. Schooling early in 1904, Price 6d. ; 
post free, 8d. 





A PHIL MAY PICTURE BOOK 


Containing 96 full-page ———— of the work of the great humourist—finished drawings, sketches, 
and studies inevery style of Phil May's workmanship. Price 1s. 3 post free, 15. 3d. 





NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURES 


New edition, printed on art paper. Containing fine half-tone reproductions of the principal pictures 
in the National Gallery, including the new Titian, from half-tone plates and woodblocks, handsome 
souvenir of the National collection. Price 1s, By post, 1s. 3d. To be obtained at the Gallery, 





HALF-HOLIDAYS at the NATIONAL GALLERY 


A chatty Guide to the Exhibition in Trafalgar Square, illustrated with choice reproductions of 
pe and characteristic pictures. Interesting to the Student and Visitor, Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


A New Edition of this handy Guide to the personnel of the House of Commons was issued imme- 
diately after the recent General Election, fully revised and illustrated with fresh cartoons and portraits. 
Pr.ce 1s. ; by post, 1s. 3d. A few Copies of the 1902 Edition are still to be had. 





THE ‘‘ PALL MALL” PRESS—Offices : NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Lightens Work—Brightens Play, 
Your best Friend on a Holiday. 


FILLS ITSELF IN 5 SECONDS. 


Saves all trouble, waste and inky fingers. 
Takes but a moment to regulate the flow 
of ink to any style of writing you desire, 
or to with He shut off same when 
finished wi eee carry the ‘‘Qnoto’’ 
how you will. 

chnner LEAK. 

Of all Stationers, 16/6, Without Self-filler, 10/6. 
Write for the Interesting Booklet sent free by 
the Makers. 

THOS. DE LA RUE & Co., Ld., 
Dept. 7, London, S.E. 


















To Prove its Merit. 


1/3 °F OATINE 


Sent ‘a on Approval. 





mes a Oatine is the new face 
MEE cream which is making so 
Ze = — many complexions clear 

and beautiful. It will 


bring natural beauty to 
the plainest face. 


It clears the skin. 


Soan and water will take 
off the dirt, but won't 
take out the dirt, and 
it is the dirt that is in— 
not the dirt that is on 
—that makes the skin 
muddy and sallow, 


Oatine will remove every 
particle of dirt lodged in 
the pores of the skin. 

It is made trom fresh 
pure oats. It does not 
contain animal fat, which 





may go rancid, nor injuri- 
ous mineral sults. It can- 
not grow hair. I¢ is 
’ .\ | { also ae to 
mm ty, \ | \ men for use after 
a> W NOS) FAAUASS. shaving, It keeps the 


Z ; 
ie a, 
\ 
yy 
The Oatine Girl. skin soft and smooth in 
spite of cold winds, curing 


oneet hands and lips. Try Oatine and watch your complexion 
cles Oatine is stocked by all first-class * emists and stores, io 
cluc mane all of Boots’ branches, at 1 3 and 2/6 per jar. The 2 
size contains four times the quantity of the 1/3 Fg 

We also supply OATINE FACE POWDER (non-poisonous 
and non-irritant), at 1/6 and 2/9 per box; OATINE TOOTH 
PASTE (a wonderful tooth cleansor and whitener), 1/6 per 
tube; OATINE BALM (a purifying lotion for oily skins), 
1/3 per tube; OATINE TALCUM POWDER, In sprinkle-top 
boxes, 1/3; and OATINE SOAP, 1/- per tablet; Box (con- 
taining 3 tablets), 2/6. Chylettes, the real dyspepsia cure, 
2/6 per hottie, 6 botties 12/6. 


To those sending cash with order in response to our 
offer below we will send in addition a sample of any one 
of the foregoing preparations which may be selected. 


OUR OFFER. 


We will send a jar FREE (same size 1/3 at all chemists), 
for you to try. If you find it is all weclaim and really 
benefits your skin after a fortnight’s trial, then send us 
the money. If, however, you are not pleased with Oatine 
at the end of this period, return us the jar and your obli- 
gation ceases, With this jar we will also send our book 


on face massage. 
WRITE— 


THE OATINE CO., 


















42, Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 








A Blend of the 

FINEST Tobaccos. 

Sold at 2/- per j-lb. Tins by all 

Tobacconists. 

Sample Tin, 2s. 2d. post free, 
and name of nearest Agent. 
* The luntan pipe and sneeshin mall 

Ai e handed round wi’ nght ons: — 7 

Sole Manufacturers, NS, 
THOMSON & PORTEOUS 

Edinburgh. 
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Editorial Notice 
The July Number of the Pall Mall Magazine 


will be particularly strong in Fiction. 











Amongst the Stories which will appear in this Number the following 
may be mentioned— 


THE LAST OF THE TENTH LEGION 


By WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR 
Illustrated by ABBEY ALTSON, with Coloured Plate 


GASPAR RUIZ 


The First Chapters of a Short Novel by JOSEPH CONRAD 
Illustrated by CYRUS CUNEO 


THE TEST. A Story of the Stage 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
Illustrated by C. RUSSELL FLINT 


RAOUL, GENTLEMAN OF FORTUNE 


The Blood-Money. By H. C. BAILEY 
Illustrated by ALEXANDER BALL 


WA-GUSH. By LAWRENCE MOTT 


Illustrated by CYRUS CUNEO 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
COMMANDER McTURK 


Kidnapped. By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
Illustrated by G. W, LAMBERT 


THE TRAIL OF THE PIONEER 
In Search of El Dorado 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD 
Illustrated by A. H. BUCKLAND 


In this very strong Number will also appear several FRESH and ORIGINAL 
ARTICLES of general interest, each of which will be beautifully illustrated. 


PRICE SIXPENCE 
The Patt Matt Macazine for July. 


[Zhe rights of translation and reproduction are reserved.) 
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Oh! That Feeling 
of Fulness 
after Eating! 





y (wir FLATULENCE) KIND OF 
J CURED *:" 











THE CAPSULOID Co., 





FORM OF 


FOODS. 


DOSE:—One or two with cach meal. 
Tablones are sold only in neat aluminium boxes, large size 2/9, small size, 1/1}. 
The large size contains three times as many as small size. 


Lid., 


47, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Send for Tablone booklet, 


DO BREAD, POTATOES, AND OTHER STARCHY FOODS GIVE YOU 


INDIGESTION? 


With FLATULENCE and CONSTIPATION ? 
, That FEELING OF FULNESS AFTER EATING 
1 is caused by the fermenting of those starchy foods. 


TABLONES ALONE PERFECTLY DIGEST ALL THOSE STARCHY 
FOODS. 


TABLONES ALSO PERFECTLY DIGEST ALL 
I 


ALBUMINOUS 


CAUSED" TABLONES ALSO CAUSE THE LIVER TO ACT NATURALLY. 
CAUSED °s: TABLONES 1S THE ONLY REMEDY WHICH DIGESTS BOTH 
STARCHY AND ALBUMINOUS, THAT IS EVERY 
FOOD. 
WE REPEAT, TABLONES IS THE ONLY COMPLETE REMEDY. 
THEREFORE, TABLONES IS THE ONLY CURE FOR EVERY 
INDIGESTION, BECAUSE, 
L(THEY REMOVE THE CAUSE) “THEY REMOVE THE CAUSE.” 


IN EVERY CASE, 





C 


Patt MALL Mac. 
June. 














BUSINESS 
SUBJECTS 
at Home 
and fit yourself for 
PROMOTION OR 
o> A BETTER POST 


We introduce ali our 
efficient students to good 
appointments, Over 30,000 
already placed. 


Write for 


interesting booklet entitled 


“HOME STUDY,” 


sent gratis and post free. 


ey Address (mentioning No. 2), 
° We, The SECRETARY, 
we PITMANS METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW LONDON WC. 3® ) 











a medium point, 


stub point made. 











other broad pointed pens. 

is like drawing siik off a reel—so smooth. 

Joseph Gillott's Pens in Sixpenny or Gross Boxes, of Stationers, 
etc. Sample Card of Pens } REE on receipt of address and penny 
Stamp (postage). Sample Box of thirty Pens, assorted, for testing, 
Seven Stamps. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 29), 


37, Gracechurch St., London, E.C. (also at Birmingham). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
PENS 


The “Welcome”—a new metal pen—hbas a 
point cut siightly aslant. 
a rapid flowing hand this is a perfect pen. 
The ‘‘Goldfields” is a highly gilt pen with 
It is extremely popular, and 

easy and pleasant to use, 


The “‘ JG," the third pen illustrated, is the best 
It is rapidly superseding all 


For those who write 


riting witha ‘‘JG” 
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Edited by CHARLES MORLEY. 


PAGE 


*CLOISTERHAM” CATHEDRAL ; Photo by Alvin L. Coburn (Frontispiece) 


*“EDWIN DROOD,” AND THE LAST DAYS OF CHARLES DICKENS 
By his younger daughter, Kate Perugini 642 
Illustrated from Photos by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 


A PAINTER OF THE SEA: THE Lire’s Work or Mr. C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A, 


With Portraits and Exampks of his Seascapes, ete. J. LP. Collins 655 
RAOUL, GENTLEMAN OF FORTUNE: A Story. II. Raout’s Suits 
Illustrated by Atexander C. Ball, Il, C. Bailey 668 
THE BOLD KNI¢ — : A Srory. ‘ : ‘ ‘ , ‘ Derothea Deakin 680 
Illustrated by A. Wallis Mills. 
CUI BONO? A Porm . ‘ , ‘ . Bertha Deane-Freeman 687 
THEBES OF THE HUNDRED GATES . ‘ ‘ : ‘ . H. Rider Haggard 688 
Lllustrated Jrom Photographs. 
AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY: A Srory . ‘ , , ; . Netta Syritt 697 


Illustrated by Edmund J]. Sullivan. 
THE TANGLE OF LONDON’S TRAFFIC ; . The Right Hon. John Burns, MT. 705 
Lltustrated from Photographs. 


THROUGH DEEP WATERS: Tne Srory or A Pir Rescue . - . Harry Davies 716 
Ttlustrated by A.C. Michael ‘ 
BROGA THE FROG: A Story (Conclusion) . ; ‘ ‘ ° . AYfred W. Rees 725 


‘illustrated by Patten Wilson, 
THE BLACK THING OF HATCHET LAKE: A Frencu-CANaDIAN LEGEND 
Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. Lawrence Mott 730 


(CoNTINUED on Next Pacz.) 











REVERSIBLE THEY 
— OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 


being Hy ienc, Decora- 

hey are the only Carnets which answer to Modern Re geo 4 

heen and Inexpensive. EASY TO SWEEP. DO NOT COLLECT DUST, 
: Do for Patterns. Here are the prices of the 


~~ ao x SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE . 
uabes BORDERED . 
CARPETS Size a8 i aty3 a by3 3by3 by 34 3by4 3 by sb to 4b y 759. yards. Carriage 


ged ll ¥ a di sy vA edins ae Date. y > aa. _ | Al 7 
0 maat ina 
QHano WEAR. Abingdon Carpet ” Manutacturing Co., 115, Thames Wharf, Abingdon-on-Thame3. Va 
a TT A TET 






































CARRIAGE PAID ON ORDERS OF 20/- UPWARDS IN UNITED KINGDOM. 


ROBINSON & @LEAVER, cro., BELFAST, 


RECENT ST. & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; AND LIVERPOOL, = ["S{SpUSAiseess* 








INEN—Belfast. 
Irish Linen and Damask Manufacturers and Furnishers to 
HIS GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, & H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


Supply the Public with Every Description of 


From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being woven by Hand, wear longer and retain > Rich 
Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually 
charged for common power-loom goods. 

FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 











N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these goods should be sent direct to Belfast. 











CONTENTS FOR JUNE—( Continued). 


TO AN OPAL: A Porm _. ; ‘ : ‘ : . ; . . Eden Phillpotts 
THE TRAIL OF THE PIONEER: III. THE SINKING OF THE ‘‘GOLDEN PROMISE” MINE ‘ 
Illustrated by Arthur H, Buckland. Alex. Macdonald 
THE NATION THAT SHOPS . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ Mrs. John Van Vorst 
THE TRIALS OF COMMANDER McTURK: X. THE MCMECHIE SUBMARINE 
Illustrated by G. W. Lambert of New South Wales. C. J. Cutclifie Hyne 
THE ROUND TABLE: 
PERDITA’S POT-POURRI . ; ; : , . . Rosamund Marriott Watson 
TRIOLETS OF JUNE . , , : . : : A : : . R. E. Black 
A CARD FOR THE ROYAL WEDD'™NG : ; ; . Lllustration by G. W. Lambert 
TOLD BY THE COMMISSAIRE . 5 : : : : : ‘ Charles Féchard 
LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI ; ; ‘ . Lllustration by W. Heath Robinson 
A SCENE IN THE House /emp, QUEEN ELIZABETH . . W. Outram Tristram 
Two CARTOONS OF THE Day . ‘ . : ; - . George R. Halkett 
SUPPLEMENT: THe Humours OF THE IRISH GHOST  . . . Sewmas MacManus 
REHEARSING FOR THE HoLiIDAYs  . ° Lllustration by H, Cowham 


Our LApDy OF THE PENSION Charles Dawbarn 


A REVERIE ON “IDYLLS OF THE KiNG” . J//ustration by Patten Wilson 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 





w= For particulars of July Number, see Editorial Hotice, p. xviii. 





* * All MSS. submitted to the Editor for consideration must bear the names and addresses of the 
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Authors, be type-written, and accompanied by stamps; otherwise they will not be read or 
returned. It must be understood that they are sent at the Author's risk, and the Editor is 
not responsible for their safe custody or return. All Drawings submitted must also bear 
the names and addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accompanied by stamps, 
to defray the cost of return, MSS. and Drawings should be addressed to the Editor, 


“* Pall Mall Magazine,” Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 








You cannot possibly have NO SS 


a better Cocoa than Velvet J 


EPPSS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


You will find it e % x j Tae Bottles, 1/-5 hp and 2/6 each. Of all 
emists and Stores. 
very Cocoa you want. dul ht M, BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 


removes and prev 
UGHNESS, REDNESS, 
ATION, TAN, etc., and 


KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT, 
M SMOOTH & WHITE .!\.0'. 
GAA er oyeitng, Motorine, Boating, ete 

















THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


CHIEF OFFICES: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. Telephone No. 
President—Tur Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 12252 Central. 





HIS Society was established in 1862 to supply SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, 
TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, &c., and every other description 


of the Society it has supplied 498 759 APPLIANCES to the Poor. 


of mechanical support, to the Poor, without limit as to locality or disease, Since the commencement 


35,083 Appliances given in the year ending September 30, 1905. 





the number of Letters increasing in proportion to the amount of Contributions. 


Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6¢., or Life Subscription of £5 5s., entitles to Two Recommendations per annum 3 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY SOLICITED, and will be thankfully received by the 


Bankers, Messrs. Barciay & Co., Ltd., Lombard Street ; or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
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KODAKS == «= HOLIDAYS. 


BROWNIE 
KODAKS 


are reliable instruments 
giving clear and distinct 
photographs, and so sim- 
ple in construction that 
anyone—even a child—can 
use them. In spite of their 
small size and low price, 
however, the pictures given 
are quite big enough for 
the album, and make 
excellent enlargements. 
Brownies are loaded in 
daylight, and take six pic- 
tures without recharging. 
Instantaneous and time 
exposures can be given 
with equal facility. 


Price 5s. and 10s. 
Comnptate, Dutite from 





FOLDING 
BROWNIES 


embody all the features of 
the Brownies, with the ad- 
vantage of folding form. 
Opening at a touch, they 
can be mastered in a few 
minutes, They are pro- 
vided with a means of auto- 
matically focussing for 
different distances, but 
their simplicity is quite un- 
impaired, for the cameras 
can be employed, if desired, 
as fixed focus instruments 
like the Brownies. The 
Folding Brownies can be 
used in the hands or ona 
stand. They have reversible 
finders and everset shut- 
ters, giving time, bulb and 
instantaneous exposures, 


Price 21s. and 37s. 


EVERYTHING IS SO SIMPLE YOU CAN START AT ONCE, 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS CONSULT “‘THE BROWNIE FAMILY BOOKLET, 


KODAK, LTD., 


SENT FREF BY 


57-61, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C, 


Branches : 96, Bold Street, Liverpool ; 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 59, Brompton Road, S.W. 
60, Cheapside, E.C.; $ Reg, Oxford Street, W. ; 171-173, Regent Street, W.; and 40, Strand, W.C. ; and all Bhtens, 















(Seasonable Delicacies! 


= ll 
CusTARDY 





JUNE & JULY. 


DISHES FOR THESE MONTHS. 
Strawberries & Custard. 
Sliced Bananas & Custard. 
Stewed Cherries & Custard. 
Stewed Gooseberries & Custard 
Stewed Raspberries & Custard. 
Stewed Red Currants & Custard 
Stewed Prunes & Custard. 
Tinned & Bottled Fruits & Custard. 
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wt FRUIT 


An ideal Dish for the hot weather—delightfully 
cooling and wholesome. Especially popular with 
gentlemen after Tennis or any Outdoor exercise, 


NATURE provides the Fruit: 


‘*BIRD” supplies the Custard: 
pe TRY THEM TOGETHER. 
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lilustrated Lists of the “BORD” Pianos will be sent free, showing prices 
and rates of hire of the various Models, on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 
from 14/6 per month. Second-hand, from 10/6 per month. 
The “BECHSTEIN” Pianos may also be had on the same system, at ad- 
vantageous prices and terms. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS FOR CASH. 


CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 & 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 











* Moderation is the silken string running through the pear! chain of all virtues."—BisHop Hatt. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


Late Hours, Unnatural Excitement, TaKing Food which is too Rich, Alcoholic Drink. The 
foregoing, with Sudden Changes of the Weather, are Causes of Feverish Cold, Biliousness, 
Skin Eruptions, Want of Appetite, Sourness of the Stomach, etc. The infallible remedy is 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT 


An Imperative Hygienic Need, It is everything you could wish as a Simple and Natural 
Health-giving Agent. You cannot overstate its Great Valve in Keeping the Blood Pure 
and Free from Disease by Natural Means. 

CAUTION.— Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Otherwise 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’'S PATENT. 











A PAMPHLET ON INFANT FEED/NG 
AND MANAGEMENT (#8 pages) FREE. 


(sBllenburys Foods | 


The “‘Allenburys’’ Milk Foods closely resemble human milk in composition and they 
are as easily digested. They promote vigorous and healthy development, and children 
thrive upon them as on no other diet. A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding, FREE. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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_— IN Curious Optical Illusion.—Examine the beautiful 

picture on the opposite page. At every angle from which it is 
viewed a different aspect is shewn. To test this lay the picture flat on a table 
and walk slowly by, keeping the eyes fixed. The hall and rooms will 
seemingly change round as you watk along. 











Hall’s Distemper is now the popular wall 
decoration in all good class houses. It is more artistic 
and cleaner than wall paper, and saves 40 per cent. 
of the cost of labour. 


Hall’s Distemper produces fine decorative and artistic effects. 
It is made in a wide range of 73 colours including rich dark 
as well as light shades. These can be varied by combination 
so that any decorative scheme, however simple or elaborate, can be 
planned and followed out. Dining-rooms, Drawing-rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Bedrooms, etc., can be treated in an endless variety 
of ways, and rooms can be made sunny or subdued with equally 
pleasing and equally beautiful effects. 





+ 48 There is no wall covering so artistic or so practical 
Artistic as Hall's Distemper. It dries with a flat uniform 
Advantages. surface, soft and pleasing to the eye, and is superior 
in appearance to wall-paper or flatted paint. It 
makes walls which are a picture in themselves—walls which add greatly 
to the effect of fine furniture and pictures. 














. Hall's Distemper is sold ready to mix with water in 4, 
Practical 7, and 14 |b. lever tins ; larger quantities in iron kegs. 
Advantages. It is in the form of a stiff paste and to prepare for 
use only requires mixing with water to the consistency 
of cream. It is applied with a whitewash brush, saving 40 per cent of the 
cost of labour. Walls require no previous preparation unless in a very bad 
state, and special colours are made to stand on new plaster walls. It 
sets hard, retains its colour, and is unaffected by light, heat, or damp, 
end does not crack, blister, or peel off. It contains a percentage of 
cresylic acid and is, when first applied, a thorough disinfectant and germ 
destroyer. It is washable three weeks after application. 











Hall’s Distemper is used and recommended by leading architects and decorators. 





A The public are cautioned against imitations of Hall's 
Caution. Distemper which do not possess its unique qualities. 
See the name on all tins and kegs. 











Made only by SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., HULL, 


Manufacturers of Colours, Varnishes, Paints, and a!l materials for Decorators use. 
London Office: 199°, Borough High Street, SE. 
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HALL N¢t1 

DRAWING Room N&62 
DINING Reon N® 21438 
Weopwork SISCO Whirtejamna| 


Please forward me, post free, a Sample of 
Ball's Sanitary Washable Distemper. 


Name ana Nddress in full. 


Jrade or Profession__ 








The material for painting Doors, Picture Rails, and all 
woodwork of rooms decorated with Hall’s Distemper is 


**Sisco’’ White Japan 


a pure white decorators’ enamel. 











Great ‘* Sisco” White Japan dries with a hard, lustrous 
boone surface, with great beauty of finish, so 
6 smooth as to give no hold for dust or germs ; it 





lasts for many years with beauty unimpaired, outwearing many coats 
of paint and varnish. A light sponging with warm water brings up 
the polish-like surface as new ; it is so easy to clean as to make 
spring cleaning a comparative pleasure. 





Perfect Wherever perfect cleanliness and artistic effect is 
cleanliness desired there is the need for ‘‘ Sisco” White 











Japan. For this reason it is very largely used 
for Hospitals, Infirmaries, and everywhere where scrupulous cleanliness 
is necessary and a material is required that will stand repeated washing. 


“ Sisco” White Japan, like Flall’s Distemper 
is obtainable through the usual Trade channels 
in quart and half gallon lever tins. Its colour 
is pure white, but it can be supplied to order 
in any colour or tint, or your decorator can tint it 
with tube co!ours. 


“Sisco” White Japan, is the best and cheapest 
White Enamel for amateur use. = An Eqasric Waite 


Ben = ste 
Made only by Smee wo ni 
SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., HULL, 
Manufacturers of Colours, Varnishes, Paints, and all 
materials for Decorators’ use. 
rt London Office: 199", Borough High Street, S.E. 
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BOOK POST. 


| 
HALFPENNY 


| STAMP, 
| 


Messrs. Sissons Brothers & Co., Lid., 


VARNISH, PAINT ©& COLOUR 
CMANUFACTURERS, 


Bull 
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(BORDS PIANOS: & 


lllustrated Lists of the “BORD” Pianos will be sent free, showing prices 

and rates of hire of the various Models, on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 
from 14/6 per month. Second-hand, from 10/6 per month. 

) The “BECHSTEIN” Pianos may also be had on the same system, at ad- 

vantageous prices and terms. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS FOR CASH. 


CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 & 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C, 
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BECHSITIN PIANOS 




















OTHER FAMOUS HOMES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Edited by A. H. MALAN. 


This Sumptuous Volume contains descriptions of Twelve of 
the Famous Homes of Great Britain. 


With about 200 Illustrations, and handsome cover 
design. Royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, uncut 
edges, 21s. net. 

CONTENTS: 
WOLLATON HALL, DUNROBIN CASTLE, 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE, STONELEIGH, 
CASTLE BROMWICH, DALKEITH PALACE, 
OSTERLEY PARK, ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, 
CLUMBER, STOWE, 
AUDLEY END, CASTLE HOWARD. 


Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 

















HUNTLEY & PALMERS 
‘READING CRACKERS’ 


‘@ The newest’ and best form of Cream Crackers 


Light, flaky biscuits: not sweet. Try them with butter or cheese 
or alone, and you will be delighted. But be sure 
that you ask for and get the genuine new 
"Reading Crackers" made 











Soapmakers 
By Royal Warrants 


TO THEIR MAJESTIES Te nT QUE 


To 4.M. THE KING. 


(The KING ana UREN: 
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F MAY ™~ NO EGGS! 7 
BINDS CUSTARD & FRUIT NO RISK! 

DISHES FOR THIS MONTH. NO TROUBLE! 
Stewed Cooseberries & Custard 


Stewed Cherries & Custard 


= Cust 





\ 





Custard. 








Dishes. The unfailing resource of every successful hostess, 
RICH IN NUTRIMENT. DELICATE IN FLAVOUR. 


Completely supersedes the use of Eggs in the preparation of PoOwDER 
High-class Custard. Greatly increases the popularity of all Sweet i. 
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